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CHAPTER I. 

Low BtirriDgs in the leaves* before the wind 

Wakes all the green strings of the forest lyre. — Lowxl. 

The light of an early Spring morning, shining fair on upland and 
lowland, promised a good day for the farmer s work. And where 
a film of thin smoke stole up over the tree-tops, into the sunshine 
which had not yet got so low, there stood the farmer* s house. 

It was a little brown house, built surely when its owner's means 
were not greater than his wishes, and probably some time before 
his family nad reached the goodly growth it boasted now. All of 
them were gathered at the breakfast- table. 

* Boys, you may take the oien, and finish ploughing that upland 
field — I shall be Dusy all day sowing wheat m the bend meadow.' 

* Then I'll bring tne boat for you, papa, at noon,' said a child on 
the other side of tne table. 

* And see if you can keep those headlands as clean as I haye left 
them.* 

* Yes, sir. Shall you want the horses, father, or shall we take 
both the oxen ?' 

* Both? — both pairs, you mean — yes ; I shall want the horses. I 
mean to make a finish of that wheat lot.' 

* Mamma, you must send us our dinner,' said a fourth speaker, 
and the eldest of the boys ; — * ifll be too confoundedly hot to come 
home.' 

* Yes, it's going to be a warm day,' said the father. 

* Who's to bring it to you, Will?* said the mother. 

* Asahel — can't ne — when he brings the boat for papa ?' 

' The boat wont go to the top of the hill,' said Asahel; * and it's 
as hot for me as for other folks, I guess.' 

* You take the young oxen, Winthrop,' said the farmer, pushing 
back his chair from the table. 

* Why, sir?' said the eldest son promptly. 

* I want to give you the best,' answered his father with a touch 
of comicality about the lines of his face. 

* Are you afraid I shall work them too hard?' 

* That's just what I'm afraid they'd do fot -jou' 

He went out : and his son attended to Ms "bTe^ie^si^. \xi «\«^^"e 
with a raised eyebrow and a curved Up: 
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* Wliat do you want, Winthrop?' the mother presently called to 
her second son, who had disappeared, and was mmmaging •some- 
where behind the scenes. 

* Only a basket, mamma,' — oai^e from the pantry. 

His mother got up from table, and basket m hand followed him, 
to where he was busy with a big knife in the midst of her stores. 
Slices of bread were in course of buttering, and lay in ominous 
number piled up on the yellow shelf. Pard by stood a bowl of cold 
boiled potatoes. He was at work with dexterity as neat-handed 
and as quick as a woman's. 

'There's no pork there, Q-overnor,' his mother whispered as he 
stooped to the cupboard, — * your father made an end of that last 
night; — but see— nere * 

And from another quarter she brought out a pie. Being made 
of dried apples, it was not too juicy to cut; and being cut into 
huge pieces they were stowed into the basket, lapping over each 
other, till little room was left; and cheese and gingerbread went 

Sto fill that. And then as her hand^ pressed the lid down apd 
s haui^s took the basket, the eyes met, and a quic^ little smile of 
great brilliancy, that entirely broke up the former calm lines of his 
face, answered her; for he said nothing. Aftd the mother's * Now 
go !' — ^was spoken as if she had enough of him left at home to keep 
4er heart warm for the rest of tjie day. 

The two ploughmen set forth with their ^teafiis. Or ploughboys 
rather; for the younger of them as yet had seen not sixteen years. 
His brother must have been seyer^ in adyaQce of him. 

The farmhouse was placed on a little woody and rocky promon- 
tory jutting out into a broad river from the east shore. Above it, 
on the higher grounds of the shore, the main body^ of the farm lay, 
where a rich tableland sloped back to a mouiitainous ridge that 
framed it in, about half a mile from the water. Cultivation had 
stretched its hands near to the top of this ridge and driven back 
the old forest, that yet stood and looked over from the qther side. 
One or two fields were but newly cleared, ap the black stumps 
« witnessed. Many another told of goo^ farming, and of e^ substan- 
tial reward for the farmer; at what cost obtained they did not tell. 
Towards one of these upland fields, half made ve^dj for a o^op of 
spring grain, the boys took their way. On first leaving the house, 
the road led gently along round the edge of a little bay, of which 
the promontory formed the northern horn. Jnat hefor^ ^rea^hing 
the head of the bay, where the rof4 mfide a shfiirp turn anq began 
to ascend to the tableland* it passed what was called the hend 
meadow. 

It was a very lovely morning of eayly Spring, one of those days 

when nature seems to have hushed herself to watoh the buds she 

has set a swellinf^. Promising to h^ warm* though & Uttle freshness 

from the night still lingered in the ^. Everywhere on the hills 

the soft colours of the you^g Sp|ing-tjme were stt^rting out, that 

^^Doate lively which is so sopu won^* Tney were more soft to-da^ 

.^f^ ^,^^srht sultrv haxmesa of the ^tmoapl^eire— a luxurious veil 

j^^^-ra^^a^ eovjv thrown OW her fi»oe ; she waa a^^irvf % «t *Vj 
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the water like a foil to its brightness, it lay upon the mind with a 
subtle oharm winning it to rest and enjoyment. It etherealized 
Earth till it was no place to work in. But there went the oxen, 
and the nloughmeui The one as silently as the other ; till the bay 
was left; behind and they came to the poii^t where the road began to 
eo up to the tableland. Just under the hill here was a spring of 
delicious water, always flowing ; and filling a little walled up basin. 

Will, or Will Rufus, as his father had long ago called him, had 
passed on and begun to mount the hill, winthrop stopped his 
oxen till he should fill a large stone jug for the day. The jug had 
a narrow neck, and he was stooping at the edge of the basin, wait- 
ing for the water to flow in, when his head and shoulders made a 
sudden plunge, and the jug and he soused in together. Not for any 
want of steadiness in eitJier of them ; the cause of the plunge was 
a worthless fellow who was coming by at the moment. He had a 
house a little way off on the bay. He lived by fishing and farming 
alternately ; and was often, ana was then, employed by Mr. Land- 
holm as an assistant in his work. He was on his way to the bend 
meadow, and passing close by Winthrop at the spring, the oppor- 
tunity was too good to be resisted ; he tipped him over into the 
water. 

The boy soon scrambled out, and shaking himself like a great 
water-dog, and with about as much seeming concern, fixed a calm 
eye on his delighted enemy. 

* Well, Sam Doolittle, — ^what good has that done anybody }* 

* BCa'n't it done you none, Governor ?* 

* What do you thii ?' 

* Well I I think you be a cool one — and the easiest customer ever 
U see* 

* I've a mind it shall do somebody good ; so see you don't give 
my fctther any occasion to be out with you ; fqr if you do, I'll give 
him more.' 

* Ay, ay,' said the Inan comfortably, * you wont tell on me. Hi ! 
here's somebody !' 

It was Eufus who suddenly joined the group, whip in hand, and 
looking like a young Achilles in ploughman's coat and trousers. 
Not Achilles' port could be more lordly ; the very fine bright hazel 
eye was on me ; the nostril spoke, and the lip quivered ; though 
he looked only at his brother. 

' What's the matter, Winthrop ?' 

-I've been in the water, as you see,' said his brother, composedly. 
' I want a change of clothes, rather.' 

* How did you get into the water ?* 

' Why, head foremost— which wasn't what I meant to do.' 
' Sam. you put him in !' 

* He, ne ! — ^well, Mr. Rufiis, maybe I helped him a leetle.' 

* You scoundrel !' said Rufus, drawing the whip t\^wx^ \cl^ 
fingers ; * what did you do it for ?* 

* He, he !— I didn't know but what it was you, "^tSX * 

For ^answer, the ox-whip was laid about ^am*^\e^,"^^.^^* 

M^ ^anonaindimsLtion ; a iury there was no staaai^ATL^ ^^^^^'S 

JfiMtta0,Mafytrg£kame was nomatokfox t\ie\iaxi«iieSLaiv^«t » 
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Doolittle, though he might be four or five years the elder of the two 
boys ; but the spirit that was in him cowed Sam, in part, and in 
part amused him. He made no offer to return the blows ; he stood, 
or rather jumped, as the whip slung itself round his legs, crying out, 

* Lay it on. Will ! — ^Lay it on ! Hi ! — That's right — Tuck it on. 
Will ! ' 

Till "Will's arm was tired ; and flinging away from them, in a 
towering passion still, he went up the hill after his oxen. Sam 
rubbed his legs. 

* I say. Governor, we're quits now, ben't we?' he said in a sort of 
mock humble good-humour, as Winthrop was about to follow his 
brother. 

* Yes, yes . Be off witb yourself ! ' 

* I wish, it had ha' been 'tother one, anyhow,* muttered Sam. 
Not a word passed between the brothers about either the ducking 

or the flagellation. They spoke not but to their oxen. Rufus's 
mouth was in tbe heroic style yet, all the way up the hill ; and the 
lips of the other only moved once or twice to smile. The day was 
sultry, as it had promised, and tbe uphill lay of the ground made 
the ploughing heavy, and freauent rests of the oxen were necessary. 
Little communication was held between the ploughmen neverthe- 
less; the day wore on, and each kept steadily to his work and 
seemingly to his own thoughts. The beautiful scene below them, 
whicb they were alternately facing and turning their backs upon, 
was too well known even to delay their attention ; and for the 
greater part of the day probably neither of them saw much beyond 
nis plough and his furrow. 

Tney were at work on a very elevated point of view, from which 
the channel of the river and the high grounds on the other side 
were excellently seen. Valley there was hardly any; the up- 
springing walls of green started from the very border of the broad 
white stream which made its way between them. They were no- 
where less than two hundred feet high ; above that, moulded in all 
maimer of heights and hollows ; sometimes reaching up abruptly 
to twelve or fourteen hundred feet, and sometimes stretching away 
in long gorges and gentle declivities,~hills grouping behind hills. 
In Summer all these were a mass of living green, that the eye could 
hardly arrange ; under Spring's delicate marshalling every little 
hill took its own place, and the soft swells of ground stood back the 
one from the other, in more and more tender colouring. The eye 
leapt from ridge to ridge of beauty ; not green now, but in the very 
point of the bursting leaf, taking what hue it pleased the sun. It 
was a dainty day ; and it grew more dainty as the day drew towards 
its close and the fights and shadows stretched athwart the land- 
scape again. The sun-touched lines and spots of the mountains 
now, in some places, were of a bright orange, and the shadows be- 
tween them deep neutral tint or blue. And the river, apparently, 
had stopped running to reflect. 

The oxen were taking one of their rests, in the latter part of the 
day, and Winthrop was sitting on the beam of his plough, when 
for the flrst time liufus came and joined him. He sat down in 
MDanoe and without so much as looking at his brother ; and both 
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in that warm and weary day sat a little while quietly looking: over 
the water ; or perhaps at the little point of rest, the little brown 
spot among the trees on the promontory, where home and mother 
and little baby- sister, and the end of the day, and the heart's life, 
had their sole-abiding place. A poor little shrine, to hold so 
much ! 

Winthrop's eyes were there, his brother's were on the distance. 
When did such two ever sit together on the beam of one plough, 
before or since ! Perhaps the eldest might have seen nineteen 
summers, but his face had nothing of the boy, beyond the fresh 
colour and fine hue of youth. The features were exceedingly 
noble, and even classicallj defined ; the eye as beautiful now in its 
grave thoughtfulness as it had been a few hours before in its fire. 
The mouth was never at rest ; it was twitching or curving at the 
comers now with the working of some hidden cogitations. The 
frame of the younger brother was less developed ; it promised to 
be more athletic than that of the elder, with perhaps somewhat 
less grace of outline ; and the face was not so regularly handsome. 
A very cool and clear grey eye aided the impression of strength ; 
and the mouth, less beauufully moulded than that of Eufus, was 
also infinitely less demonstrative. Eufus' s mouth, in silence, was 
for ever saying something. Winthrop's for the most part kept its 
fine outlines unbroken, though when they did give way it was to 
singular effect. The contrast between the faces was striking, even 
now when both were in repose. 

The elder was the first to break silence, speaking slowly and 
without moving his eye from its bent. 

* Governor, — ^what do you supnose lies behind those mountains ?* 
'What?' said Winthrop, quickly. 

The other smiled. 

' Your slow understanding can make a quick leap now and then.' 

* I can generally understand you,* said his brother, quietly. 
Rufus added no more for a little, and Winthrop let him alone. 

* We've ^ot^the farm in pretty good order now,' he remarked 
presently, in a considerate tone, folding his arms and looking about 
him. 

* Papa has,' observed Winthrop. * Yes — if those stumps were 
out once. We ought to have good crops this year of most things.' 

* I am sure I have spent four or nve years of my life in hard 
work upon it,' said the other. 

* Your life ain't much the worse of it,' said Winthrop, laughingly. 
Kufos did not answer the laugh. He looked off to the hills 

again, and his lips seemed to close in upon his thoughts. 

•papa has spent more than that,' said the younger brother, 
gravely. * How hard he has worked — to make this farm !' 

* Well, he has made it.* 

* Yes, but he has paid a dozen years of his life for it. And 
mamma! ' 

* It was a pretty tou§:h subject to begin with,' said the elder, 
looking about him agam. *But it's a nice farm now;— \l'^^^k^«^i 
handsomest farm in the county ; — it ought to i^ay CiQTi«v!2iL%iT^kXJL<iTi$^^ 
after this/ 
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* It hasn't brought us in much so far/ observed Winthrop, 
* except lust to keep alone:; — and a pretty tight fit at that/ 

* The house ought to bo up here/ said Jiufus, considering the 
little distant brown speck ; — * it would be worth twice as much/ 

* What would!'—* Why!— the farm!' 

* The house wouldn't/ said Winthrop, — * not to my notions/ 

* 1 t's confoundedly out of the way, down there, a mile off from 
the work/ 

* Only a quarter of that, and a little better,' said Winthrop, 
calmly. 

* A little worse ! — ^There's a great loss of time. Therd Would be 
twice as much work done if the house was up here.' 

* I couldn't stand it,' said Winthrop. * How came it the house 
was put down there ?* 

* Papa bought the point first and built the house, before ever hd 
pushed his acquit*ements so far as this. He would be wise, noW^ 
to let that, and build another up here somewhere.' 

* It wouldn't pay,' said the younger brother j * dtid for one, I'm 
not sorry.' 

* If the farm was clear,* said the elder, * I'd stand the chance of 
its paving ; it's that keeps us down.' 

* What?'—* That debt.' 
'What debt?' 

* Why, the interest on the mortgage.* 

* I don't know what you are talking: of/ 

* Why,' said Rufus, a little impatiently, ' dbn't you know that 
when papa bought the property he couldn't pay 6ff the Whole price 
right down, and so he was obliged to leave the rest owingi alld give 
security.' 

* What security ?' 

* Why, a mortgage on the farm, as I told you/ 

* What do you tnean by a mortgage ?' 

* Why he gave a right over the farm — a ri jht to sbll the farm 
at a certain time, if the debt Was not ^&id and the interest 
upon it.' 

* What is the debt ?' 

* Several thousands, I believe.* 

* And how much does he have to pay upon that eVery yeair ?' 

*I don't know exactly— one or two, two or three hundred 
dollars; and that keeps us down, you see, till the itiortgage Is 
paid off.* 

* I didn't know that.* 

They sat silent a little time. Then Winthrop said, 

* You and I must pay that money off, WHl.' 

* Ajr but still there's a question which is the best way to do 

it,' said Rufus. 

* The best way, I've a notion/ said Winthrop, looking round 
at his cattle, — * is not to take too long noon-spells in the afternoon.' 

* Stop a bit. Sit down !— I want to speak to you. Do you want 
to spend all your life following the oxen ?' 

Winthrop stopped certainly, but he waited in silence. 
•J don't!' 
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* What do you -^ant to do ?* 

* I don't know — somethinflr- 



* What is the matter, Will }' 

'Matter?' — said the other, while his fine features showed the 
changing lights and shadows of a summer day, — * why Winthtop, 
that I am not willing to stay here and be a ploughman all my life» 
wh^ I might he something better !' 

Tne other's heart beat. But after an instant he answered 
cdmly, 

* How can you be anything better. Will ?' 

* Do you think all the world lies under ttie fehadow of Wttt-a- 
qut-o ?' 

* What do. you mean ^' 

' Do you think all the world is like this little world ^hich thesa 
hills shut in?' ^ . 

' No,' said Winthrop, his eye gdng oyer to the bltie depths Hhd 
golden ridge-tops, Wmch it did hot see ; * but * 

* Where does that river lead to ?' 

* It leadd to Mannahatta. What of that ?* 

' There is a world there, Winthrop — another sort of world — 
where people know something — ^where other things are to be dona 
than running plough furrows— where meii may distingliish thein- 
selves ! — where men inay read and Write, and do something gr'sdt, 
and grow to be something besides what nature made them. I Want 
to be in that world.' 

They both paused. 

' But what will you do, Bufus^ to get into that w<^ld ?-^we are 
shut in here.' 

' I am not shut in !' said the elder brother ; and brow, and lip, dnd 
nostril said it oyer again. ' I will lire for something greater than 
this!' 

There was a deep-drawn breath firom the boy at his sid6. 

* 8e would L if I could. But what can we do?' 

How difficult it Was to do anything both felt. But &fter ft deli- 
oeraie pause of some seconds, Kuftis answered — 

• There is only one thing to do— I shall go to CollegiB*' 
•To College, Will?' 

The changes in the face of the younger boy Wete sUdden And 
8iartli)ig. One moinent the coronation of hope ; the iiejtt Inoiiient 
despair had thrown the coronet off; one more, atld the hand of 
determination, like Napoleon's, had placed it firmly on his brow ; 
and it was never shaken again. But he said notlung, and both 
waited a little, till thoughts could find words. 

* Rufus, do papa and mamma know about this ?* 

• Not yet.' 

• What will they think of it ?'^ 

* I don't know — they must think of it as I do. My mind is made 
up. I can't stay here.' 

* But some preparation is necessary, Rufus, ain't it ? We must 
know more than we do before we can go to College, musn't we ? 

• How will you get that ?* 

'I don't know I I will get it. Prepaxatioul— ^%ftV 
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* Father will want us botli at home this summer/ 

* Yes — ^this summer — I suppose we must. We must do something 
— we must talk to them at home about it, — gradually/ 

* If we had books, we could do a great deal at home/ 

* Yes, if ^But we haven't. And we must have more time. We 

couldn't do it at home.* 

* Papa wants us this summer ; and I don't see how he can spare 
us at all, Rufus.' 

' I am sure he will let us go,' said the other, steadily, though with 
a touch of trouble in his face. 

* We are just beginning to help him.* 

* We can help him much better the other way,' said Rufus, 
quickly. ' Farming is the most miserable slow way of making 
money that was ever contrived.' 

* How dof/ou propose to make money?* inquired his brother, coolly. 

* I don't Imow ! I am not thinking of makin^^ money at present !' 

* It takes a good deal to go to College, don't it ?' 
*Yes.' 

And again there was a still silence, and the eyes of both were 
fixed on the river and the opposite hills, while they saw only that 
distant world and the vague barrier between. 

* But I intend to go, 'VNnaithrop,* said his brother, looking at him, 
with fire enough in his face to burn up obstacles. 

* Yes, you will go,' the younger said, calmly. The cool grey eye 
did not speak the eternal, ' So will I !' which stamped itself upon 
his heart. They got up from the plough beam. 

* I'll try for it,' was Kufus's conclusion, as he shook himself. 

* You'll get it,* BoidWmthio^a, 

There was much love as well as ambition in the delighted look 
with which his brother rewarded him. They parted to their work. 
They ploughed the rest of their field. Wnat did they twm. over 
besides the soil ? 

They wended their slow way back with the oxen when the even- 
ing fell ; but the yoke was off their own necks. The lingering 
western light coloured another world than the morning had shinea 
upon. No longer bondsmen of the soil, they trode it uke masted. 
They untackled their oxen and let them out with the spirit of men 
whose future work was to be in a larger field. Only Hope's little 
hand had lifted the weight from their head; ana Hope's only 
resting-i>oint was determination. 
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CHAPTER n. 

A qtiiet smile played round liiB lips, 

As the eddies and dimples of the tide 

Play round the bows of ships. 

That fateadily at anchor ride. 

And with a Toioe that was fidl of glee, 

He answered, ' ere long we will launch 

A vessel as goodly, and strong, and stanch. 

As ever weathered a wintry sea/— LonraFXiAoir. 

'The ploughin^'s all done, thank fortune!' exclaimed Dufus, as he 
came into the kitchen. 

* Well, don't leave your hat there in the middle of the floor,' said 
his mother. 

' Yes, it just missed knockin$r the tea-cups and saucers off the 
table,' said little Asahel. 

* It hasn't missed knocking you off your balance,' said his bro- 
* ther, tartly. * Do you know where jour own hat is ?' 

' It hain t knocked me off anything 1' said Asahel. * It didn't 
touch me !' 

* Do you know where your own hat is ?' — * No.* 

* What does it matter. Will ?* said his mother. 

*It's hanging out of doors, on the handle of the grindstone.' 
•It ain't ?^ 

* Yes, it is ; — on the grindstone.' 

* No, it isn't,' said Winthrop, coming in, * for I' vegot it here. 
There — see to it, Asahel. Mamma, papa's come. We've done 
ploughing.' 

And down went his hat, but not on the floor. 

•Look at Winifred, Governor — she has been calling for you all 
day.' 

The boy turned to a flaxen-haired, rosy-cheeked, little toddling 
thing of three or four vears old, at his feet, and took her up, to the 
X)erfect satisfaction of ooth parties. Her head nestled in ms neck, 
and her little hand patted his cheek with great approval and con- 
tentment. 

•Mamma,' said Asahel, *what makes you call Winthrop Go- 
vernor ? — ^he isn't a governor.' 

* Ask your father. And run and tell him tea's lust ready.' 
The father came in, and the tea was made, and the whole party 

sat down to table. A homely, but a very cheerful and happy board. 
The supper was had in the kitchen ; the little remains ot the lire 
that had boiled the kettle were not amiss after the damps of evening 
fell ; and the room itself, with its big fireplace, high dark-painted 
wainscoting, and even the clean board noor, was not the least 
augreeable in the house. And the faces and figures that surrounded 
the table were manlv, comely, and intelligent in a high degree. 

* Well, I've got through with that wheat field,' said Mr. Land- 
holm, as he disposed of a chicken bone. 

Have you got through sowing ?* said his wife. 

* Sowing I no ! Winthrop, I guess you must go into VJc^b vt."ax^feTi 
to-morrow— I can't attend to anything else tiH i gotin^ ^T^iksL\&^ 

JB 
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' "Wont you plant aome sweet corn tliis year, Mr. Landholm ?— if^s 
a great deal better for cookiajf.' 

' Well, I dou't know, I guess the field corn's sweet enough. I 
hareti't much time to attend to sugar things. What Jlook for u 
BubstantiaU.' 

' Aren't sweet things substantial, sir?' said 'Winthrop. 

' Well, yes, in a sort they are,' said his father, laughing, and 
looking at the little kt creature who was still lE her briither'a arms 
and giving Mm the charge of her supper as well as bis own. ' I 
know lame sweet things I shouldn't like to do without,' 

* Talking of subatantials,' said Mrs. Landholm, ' there's wood 
wanting to he got. I am almost out. I had hardly enough to cool; 

Don't want much fire in this weather,' said the father. ' How- 
erer, we can't get along very well without supper. Bnfos, I gaeU 
you'll have t» go up into the woods to-morrow with the oi-Bled — 

Jon and Sam Doolittle — back of the pine wood — you'll find enough 
ead trees there, I guess.' 

' I think,' said Kufus, ' that if you think of it, what are called 
substantial things are the least substantial of any ; they qre only 
the scaffolding of the other.' 

* Of what other i' said hia father. 

' Of the things which really last, sir, — the things which belong 
to the mi'nrf— things which have to do with BometMng besides the 
labour of to-day and the labour of to-morrow.' 

'The labour of to-day and the labour of to-morrow are pretty 
necessary though,' said his father, diyly ; ' we must eat, in the first 
place. You must keep the body alive before the mind caa do 
much — at least I have found it so in my own experience.' 

' But you don't think the less of the other kind of work, sir, do 
you !' said Winthrop, looking up ; ' when one can get at it ?' 

' Ho, my boy,' said the lamer ; ' no, Govemir ; no man thinks 
more highly of it than I do, It has always been my desire that 
you and Will should be better off in this respect than I have eyet 
been, — my great desire ; and I haven't given it up, neither.' 

A little suenoe of aU parties. 

'What arc the things which 'really last-,' Bufus?' said his 

Kufus made some slight and not very direct answer, bat the 
question set Winthrop to thinking. 

Ho thought all the evening ; or rather thought and fancy took a 
kind of whirligigdanoe, whereitwaa htrd to tell which was which. 
Visions of better opportunities than his father over had,— of reach- 
ing a nobler scale of being than his own early life had promised 
him, — of higher walks than hia young feet had trod ; they made 
his heart big. There came the indistinet possibility of raibing up 
witt nim the little sister he held in his arms, viot to the life of tou 
which their mother had led, but to some airy unknown regijn of cul- 
tivation and Tcfinoment and elegant leisure ; hugely unknown, and 
Jet surely kid hold of by the mind's want. But though fancy saw 
er for a moment in some strange travestie of years and education 
•ud oiroumstuioes, that «m only a flash of bnay— not dwelt upon. 
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Other thoughts were more near and pressing, though almost as 
Tague. In vain he endeavoured to calculate expenses that he 
did not know, wants that he could not estimate, difficulties that 
loomed up with no certain outline, means that were far heyond 
ken. It was but confusion ; except his purpose, clear and steady 
as the sun, though as yet it lighted not the way hut only the ore- 
tant goal ; that was always in sif^ht. And under all these thoughts, 
little looked at, yet fully recognised, his mother* s question ; and a 
certain security that she had that which would 'really last.' He 
knew it. Ana oddly enough, when he took his candle from her 
hand that night, Winthrop, though himself no believer unless with 
head belief, thanked God in his heart that his mother was a 
Christian. 

Crradually the boys disclosed their plan ; or rather the elder of 
the boys; for Winthrop being so much the younger, for the present 
was content to be silent, out their caution was little needed, 
Bufus was hardly more ready to go than his parents were to send 
him — ^if they could ; and in their case, as in his, the lack of power 
was made up by will. Uufus should have an education. He snould 
go to college. I^ot more cheerfully on his part than on theirs the 
necessary privations were met, the necessary penalty submitted to. 
The son should stand on better ground than the Idther, though the 
father were himself the stepping-stone that he might reach it. 

It had nothing to do with Winthrop, all this. Nothing was said 
of him. To send one son to college was already a great stretch of 
effort, and of possibility ; to send two was far beyond both. No- 
body thought of it. Except the one left out of their thoughts. 

Tne summer passed in the diligent companionship of the oxen 
and Sam Doohttle. But when the harvests were gathered, and 
the fall work was pretty well done ; the w inter grain in the ground, 
and the November winds rustling the dry leaves from the trees, — 
the strongest branch was parted from the family tree, in the hope 
that it might take root and thrive better on its own stock elsewhere. 
It was cheerfully done, all round. The father took bravely the 
added burden with the lessened means; the mother gave her 
strength and her eyesight to make the needed preparations ; and 
to supply the means for them, all pinched themselves ; and Win- 
throp had laid upon him the threefold charge of his own, his 
brother's, and his father's duty. For Mr. Landholm had been 
chosen a member of the State Legislature ; and he too would be 
away from home all winter. What sort of a winter it would be, 
no one stopped to think, but all were willing to bear. 

The morning came of the day before the dreaded Saturday, and 
|io one cared to look at another. It was a relief, though a hated 
one, to see a neighbour come in. Even that, Winthrop shunned ; 
he was cleaning the harness of the wagon, and he took it out into 
the broad stoop outside of the kitchen door. His mother and 
Inrother and the children soon scattered to other parts of the house. 

* So neighbour,' said Mr. Underbill, * I hear tell one of your sons 
is goui* off, away from you V 

•les,* — said Mr. Lanaholm, pride and sorrow struggling togef lai: 
an his manner, — ' X believe he is. ' 

82 
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* Where's he goin' ?' — * To Asphodel, in the first place.* 

* Asphodel, eh?— What's at Asphodel?' 

* What do you mean ?' 

* What's he goin' there for ?' 

4 To pursue his studies — ^there's an Academy at Asphodel. 
'An Academy. Hum. And so he's goin' after lamin', is he? 
And what '11 the farmer do without him to hum ?' 

* Do the hest I can — send for you, neighbour tJnderhill.* 

* Ha, ha ! — well, I reckon I've got enough to do to attend to my 
own.' 

* I guess you don't do much but fish, do you ? — there under the 
mountain ?* 

'Well, you see, I hain't a great deal of ground* You can't 
run corn straight up a hill, can you ? without somethin' to stsuid 
on?' 

* Not very well.' 

* There be folks that like that kind o* way o' farming— but I 
never did myself.' 

' No, I'll warrant you/ said Mr. Landholm, with a little attempt 
at a laugh. 

* Well, you say there's an Academy at Asphodel ; then he ain't 
going to — a — ^what do you call it ? — Collegiate Institution ?' 

* No, not iust yet.; by and by he'll go to College, I expect. 
That's what he wants to do.' 

* And you want it too, I suppose ?' 

* Yes, I'll do the best I can by mjr children. I can't do as I 
would by them all,' said the father, with a mixture of pride ex- 
pressed and pride not expressed, — * but I'll try to make a man of 
Will!* 

' And t'other '11 make a man of himself,' said Mr. TJnderhill, f^i^ 
he saw Winthrop quit the stoop. * -He'// never run a plough ug. 
the side of a house. But what kind of a man are you going to' 
make of Will?— a great man !' 

* Ah, I don't know !' said Mr. Landholm, with a sigh. 'That 
must be as Providence directs.' 

* Hum — I should say that Providence directs you to keep 'em 
both to hum,' said Mr. Underbill ; * but that' not my affair. Well, 
I'm going. I hear you are going to be in Vantassel this winter ?* 

* les, I'm going to make laws for you,' Mr. Landholm answered, 
laughing. 

* Well,' said Mr. Underbill, taking his hat, *I wish they'd put 
you up for President, I'd vote for you !* 

* Thank you. Why ?' 

' 'Cause I should expect you'd give me somethin' nother and 
snake a great man of me !* 
With a laugh at his own wit, Mr. Underbill departed. 
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CHAPTER III. 

But yrho aliaU so forecast the years, 

And find in loss a gain to match P 

Or reach a hand through time to catch 
The far<off interest of tears ?— TsNNYSoir. 

The day came. The farewell dinner was got ready — the hest of 
the season it mnst be, for the honour of all parties and the love of 
one ; but it mocked them. Mrs. Landholm's noble roast pig, and 
sweet chickens, and tea and fine bread ; they were something to be 
remembered, not enjoyed, and to be remembered for ever, as part 
of one stronar drop of life's bittersweet mixture. The travellers, 
for Mr. Lanaholm was to accompany his son, had already dressed 
themselves in their best ; and the other eyes, when they could, 

fazed with almost wondering pride on the very fine and graceful 
gure of the youn^ seeker of fortune. But eyes could do little, and 
lips worse than little. The pang of quitting the table, and the 
hurried and silent good-byes, were over at last ; and the wagon 
was gone. 

It seemed that the whole household was gone. The little ones 
had run to some comer to cry : Winthrop was nowhere ; and the 
mother of the family stood alone and still by the table in the kitchen 
where they had left her. An old black woman, the sole house ser- 
vant of the family, presently came in, and while taking up two or 
three of the plates, cast looks of afiectionate pity at her mistress 
and friend. She had been crying herself, but her sorrow had taken 
a quiet form. 

' Don't je !* she said in a troubled voice, and laying her shrivelled 
httnd timidly on Mrs. Lan^olm's shoulder, — * don't ye Mis* Land- 
holm. He's in the Lord's hand, — and iust you let him be there.* 

Mm. Landholm threw her apron over ner race and went out of the 
kitchen into her own room. The old woman continued to go round 
the table, gathering the plates, but very evidently busy with some- 
thing else ; and indeed humming or talking to herself, in a voice 
far from steady. 

* There is a happ j land. 
Where parting is unknown ■ * 

She broke off and sat down and put her face in her hands and 
wept. 

• Oh Lord ! — oh good Lord ! I wish I was there ! Be still 
Karen — that's very wicked — wait, wait. 'They shall not be 
aahamed that wait for him,' he said, — ^They will not be ashamed,' 
she repeated, looking up, while the tears streamed down her 
dieeks. * I will wait. But oh ! — I wisht I had patience ! I want 
to get straight out of trouble,— I do. Not yet, Karen,— not yet. 
• When he giveth quietness, then who can make trouble ?' That's 
it— that's my way. 

She went about her business and quietly finished it. 

It had long been done, and the afternoon was wearing well oru 
when Mrs. Landholm came into the kitchen again, 1^.^t^t^'W\ 
taken care of the children meanwhile. But wlieie "nv^b ^ yq^^dxq'^^ 
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The mother, now quite herself, bethought her of him. Karen knew 
he was not about the house. But Mrs. Landholm saw that one of 
the big barn doors was open, and crossed over to it. A small field 
lay between that and the house. The grean bam floor was quite 
empty, as she entered, except of hay and firrait, with which the 
sides were tightly filled up to the top ; the ends were neatly dressed 
off; the floor left clean and bare. It oddly and strongly struck 
her, as she saw it, the thought of the hands that had lately been 
so busy there; the work left, the hands gone; and for a few 
moments she stood absolutely still, feeling and putting away the 
idea that made her heart ache. She had a battle to fight before 
she was mistress of herself and could speak Winthrop's name. 
Nobody answered ; and scolding herself for the tone of ner voice, 
Mtb. Landholm spoke again. A little rustling let her know that 
she was heard ; and presently Winthrop made his appearance from 
below or from some distant corner benind the hay, and came tO 
meet her. He could not command his face to his mother's eyes, 
and sorrow for Will for a moment was half forgotten in sorrow for 
him. As they met she put both hands upon his shoulders, and said 
wistfully, * My son ?' fiut that little word silenced them both. It 
was only to throw their aims about each other and hide their faced 
in each other's neck, and cry strange tears ; tears that are drawn 
from the heart's deepest well. Slight griefs flow over the surface^ 
with fury perhaps; but the purest and the sweetest waters are 
drawn silently. 

Winthrop was the first to recover himself, and was kissing his 
mother with manly quietness before she could raise her head at all. 
When she did, it was to return his kisses, first on one cheek and 
then on the other and then on his forehead, parting the hair from 
it with both bands for the purpose. It seemed as if she would 
have spoken, but she did not, then, not in words. 

* My boy,* she said, at last, * you have too hard measures laid 
on you!' 

* No, mother — I don't think it so ; — there is nothing to make me 
Borry in that.' 

* Will has got his wish,* she observed presently. 

* Don't you approve of it, mother ?' 

* Yes — she said, but as if there were many a thought before 
and behind. 

* I>on*t you approve of it, mother ?' Winthrop asked quickly. 
*Yes, yes — I do, — in itself; but you know there is one wish 

before all others in my mind, for him and for you, Winthrop.* 
He said nothing. 

* Come,' she said a moment after more cheerfully, * we mustgo 
in and see how cosy and sociable we can make ourselves alone. We 
must practise,* — for next winter, she was going to say, but some- • 
thing warned her to stop. Winthrop turned away his face, though 
he answered manfully, 

* Yes mother— I must just go over to the bank field and see what 
Sam Doolittle has been at ; and I've got to cut some wood ; then 
rU be in.* 

* WiUjroa be haok by sundown ?'— * I'll not be long after.* 
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The motiier gave a look towards the sun, already very near the 
high western horizon, and another after Winthrop who was.moving 
off at a good pace ; and then slowly walked back to the house, one 
hand clasping its fellow in significant expression. 

Karen was sitting in her clean kitchen with little Winifred oa 
her knees, and singing to her in d, very sweet Methodist time» 

* There furer flowers than Eden's bloom, 

Nor sin nor sorrow know. 
Blest seats l^through rude and stormy seas, 
I onward press to you.' 

The mother stooped to take up the child. 

* What put that into ^our head, Karen ?' 

* Everything puts it ininy head, missus,' said the old woman 
with a smiling look at her ; * sometimes when I see the sun go down, 
I think by'm-hy I won't see him get up again ; and times when I 
lose something, I think by'm-b^ I won't want it ; and sometimes 
when someboay goes away, I tmnk by'm-hy we'll be all gone, and 
then we'll be all together again ; only I'd uke sometimes to be all 
together without going first.' 

* Will you get down, Winnie ?' said her mother, * and let mamma 
niake a cake for brother Winthrop ?' 

* A cake ? — for Governor ?* 

* Yes, ^et down, and I'll make one of Governor's hoe-cakes.* 
The spirit of love and cheerfulness had got the upper hand when 

the little family party gathered again ; at least that spirit had rule 
of all that either eyes or ears could take note of. They gathered 
in the * keeping-room,' as it was called ; the room used as a common 
sitting room by the family, though it served also the purpose of a 
sleeping chamber, and a bed accordingly in one corner formed part 
of the rumiture. Their eyes were accustomed to that. It did not 
hurt the general effect of comfort There the supper-table was set 
this evening; the paper window curtains were let down, and a 
blazing iire sparkled and crackled ; while before it, on the approved 
oaken oaxrel-head set up against the and-irons, the delicate rye 
and Indian hoe-cake was toasting into sweetness and brownness : 
Asahel keeping watch on one side of the fire, and Winifred at the 
other, burning her little fair cheek in premature endeavours to see 
whether the cake was ready to be turned. 

* What's going on here ? said Winthrop, catching her up in his 
arms as he came in. 

Winifred laughed ahd kissed him, and then with an earnest 
slap of her little hand on his cheek requested to be set down, that 
she might see, * if that side wasn't done.' 

* Yes, to be sure it's done,' said Asahel. * Where's mamma to 
turn it?' 

*Here,' said Winthrop, taking up the barrel cover, — *do you 
think nobody can turn a cake but mamma V 

* You can't,' said Asahel, — * you'll let it fall in the ashes,— you 
will !— ' 

Bat the slice of . half-baked dough was cleverly and neatly 
slipped off the board and happily put in its place agavo.^^ ^^ 
right side out ; and little Winifred, who hai "waXi^^"^^ >2!Cka qvs^'^" 
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tion anzionsly, Baid with a lireeth of satisfaction and in her slow 
utterance, 

' There — Governor can. do anythinB !' 

There were several cakes to take the benefit of the fire, one aftei 
the other, and then to be split and buttered, and then to be eaten; 
and cakes of Winthrop's bakinf; and mamma's buttering, the 
children pronounced 'as good as could bo,' Nothing ooula have 
better broken up the rioom of their littla tea party than Winthrop's 
hoe-cakes j and then ulc tea was so good, for nobooy had eaten moch 

The children were in eieenent spirits, and Winthrop kept them 
in play; and the converaation went on between the three for a 
large part of the evening. "When the little ones were gone to bed, 
then indeed it flagged; wintliTup ond his mother sat amuledlently 
musing, and then the former hade her good night. 

It -was long before Mrs. Landholm fliought of going to bed, or 
thought of anything around her; the Are was deaa and her candle 
hnmt out, when at length she roused herself. The cold wind made 
itself felt tlirough many a crevice in the wooden frame house ; and 
feeling too much of its work upon her, she went into the kitchen 
to leo if there were not some warmth still lingering about the 
covered-up fire. To her sui^rise, the fire was not covered up; a 
glow came from it yet ; and Winthrop sat there on the hearth, with 
his head leaning against the jamb and his eyes intently atadjing^ 
the coals. He started, and jumped up. 

' Winthrop ! — what are you here for, my dear i' 

' I came out to warm myself." 

* Haven't you been to bed ? — ' No, ma'am.' 

* Where have yon beenS' — 'Only in my room, mother.* 
'Doing what, my son f 

' Thinking,—' he said, a little nnwillingly. 

' Sit down and warm yourself,' said his mother, placing his ohaic 
again. 'Why, your hands are warmnowf 

' lea, ma'am— I have been here a good while.' 

He sat down, where she had put nis chair in front of the fire- 
T^ace; and she stood warming hcTself before it, and looking at him. 
Bis face was in its usual oalmness, and she thought as she looked 
it was an eicellent face. Great strength of character — great truth 
— beneath the broad brow high intellectual capacity, and about 
the mouth a certain sweet Bolf-possession; to the ordinary obscrvep 
more cool than sweet, but his mother knew the sweetoess. 

'What are you thinking about, Winthrop^ she said wftly, 
handing down near enough to lay a laving hand on his brow. 

He looked ap quickly and smiled, one of those smiles which hia 
mother saw oftener than anybody, but she not often, — a smile Terf 
revealing iu its character,— and said, 

' Don't ask me, mamma.' 

' Who shoold ask you, if not I f * 

' There is no need to trouble you with it, mother,' 

*Ton oan't help that — it will trouble me now, wi*yier I Imoir 
it or not ; for I see it ia something that troubles yon.' 
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^ ' You have too good eyes, mother,' lie said, smilingr again, but a 
different smile. 

* My ears are jnst as good.* 

' Mamma, I don't want to displease yon/ lie said, looking np. 

* You can't do that— you never did yet, Winthrop, my boy, she 
answered, bending down again, and this time her Ups to his fore. 
head. 'Speak — ^I am not afraid.* 

He was silent a moment, and then mastering himself, as it were, 
with some difficulty, he said, ' Mamma, I want to be somebody !' 

Tbe colour flushed back and forth on his face, once and again, 
but beyond that, every feature kept its usual calm. 

A shadow fell on his mother's face, and for several minutes she 
stood and he sat in perfect silence ; he not stirring his eyes from the 
fire, she not moving hers from him. When she spoke, the tone waa 
changed, and though quiet he felt the trouble in it. 

* what sort of a somebody, Winthrop }* 

* Mamma,' he said, ' I can't live here ! I want to know more 
and to be more than I can here. I can, I am sure, if I only can Und 
a way; and I am sure I can find a way. It is in me, and it will 
come out. I don't want anybody to give me any help, nor to think 
of me; I can work my own way, if you'll only let me and not be 
troubled about me.' 

He had risen from his chair to sneak this. His mother kept her 
face in the shadow, and said quieuy, * What way will you take» 
Winthrop?" 

* I don t know, ma'am, yet; I haven't found out.* 

* Do you know the difficulties in the way ?' 

* No, mother.' 

It was said in. the tone not of proud, but of humble determi- 
nation. 

* My boy, they are greater than you think for, or than I like to 
think of at all.' 

* I dare say, mother.* 

* I don't see how it is possible fbr your father to do more than 
put Will in the way he nas chosen.' 

* I know that, mother,' Winthrop replied, with again the calm 
fece but the flushing colour;—-^ he said yesterday — I heard 
hi m 

•What?* 

'He said he would try to make a man of Rufas ! I must do it 
for myself, mother. And I will.' 

His mother hardly doubted it. But she sighed as she looked, and 
sighed heavily. 

* I ought to have made you promise not to be troubled, mamma,' 
lie said with a relaxing face. 

* I am more careful of my promises than that,' she answered. 
*But Winthrop, my boy, what do you want to do first ?' 

'To learn, mamma !' he said, with, a singular fiash of fire in his 
usual cool eye. ' To get rid of ignorance, and then to get the 
power that Knowledge gives. Eulos said the other day that 
faiowledge is power, and I know he was right. I feel liko a» maax 
with his bands tied, because I am so ignorant.' 
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'Ton are Imidlfa mao ^, Winthrop; yon are (^ya boy in 

' I am almost aixteen, mothei, and I haven't taken the tret step 
yet.' 

Whqt Ghoold the &st etep be! A question iii the njnds of 
both ; the answer — a blank. 

'How long have yoa been thinking of this i' 

' Since lait spring; mother,' 

' Kdn't Will's going put it in your.head ?' , _ 

"That gave me the first thought; hut it would IiaT« ioade IW 
difference, mother; it would have coine, sooner or later. 1 know it 
Vould, by iuT feeling' ever since.' 

Mrs, Landnolm'a eye wandered round the rDom, the very walls 
in their humbleness and roughneBe reminding her anew of the 
labour and self-denial it had cost to rear them, and then to forniGb. 

gem, and that was now eipended iu keeping the inside wsrm. 
fery brown beam and little window-saeh could witness the story 
of priTation and struggle, if she would let her mind go hook to it; 
the associations were on every band ; neither was tho struggle over. 
She turned her back upon the roem, and sitting down in Win- 
throp'a ohair, bent her look ae he had done into the decaying bed 
of coals. 

He waa standing in the shadow of the mantelpiece, and looking 
down, in his turn, scanned her face and couiitenance aa a little 
while before she had scanned his. Hers was a fine fece, in some oE 
the finest indicationa. It had not, probably it never bad, the 
extreme physical heauty of her first-born, nor the mark of intellect 
that was upon the features of the second. But there was the un- 
mistakeahle writing of calm good sense, a patient and possessed 
mind, a strong power for the right, whether doing or suflering, a 
pure spirit; and that nameless beauty, earthly and nneartnly, 
which looks out of the eves of a molheT ; a beauty like which there 
is none. But more ; toil's work, and care's, were there, very plain, 
on the figure and on the face, and on the countenano? too; ha 
oould not orerlook it: work that years had not had time to do, nor 
Borrow permission. Eia heart smote him. 

' llamma,' he said, ' you have loft out the hardest difficulty of 
all.— How can I go and leave yon and papa without me?' 

'How can you? Mychild,! can bear to do without jou in (Am 
Wbrid, if it is to be for your good or happiness. There is only one 
thing, Winthrop, I cannot bear.' 

He was silent. 

' I oould bear anything — it would make my life a garden of roses 
—if I were sure of navi^ yon with me in the neit world.' 

' Mamma — you kuQW I would ' 

'I know you would, I beliere, give j 
boy. But till yon love Qod as well aa tt 
bi^you ate not his.* , 

He was silent still; and hearing a dgb, a weary one, that 
came ftom very far doftn in her heart, she turned away again and 
tai looking towards the fireplace. But not at ii nor at anything 
eUe Uiat mortal eyes bonld see. It was a look that left the things 
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aronnd her, and passing: present wants and future contingencies, 
went beyond, to the issues, and to the secret spriiijjs that move 
them. An earnest and painful look; a look of patient care and 
meak reliance; so earnest, so intent, so distant in its gaze, that told 
well it was a path the mind often travelled, and often in such wise, 
and with the self-same burden. Winthrop watched the gentle 
ffrave face, so very grave then in its gentleness, until he could not 
bear it ; her cheek was growing pale, and whether with cold or 
with thinking he did not care to know. 
He came forward and gently touched his cheek to the pale one. 

* Mamma, do not look so for me I* he whispered. 

6he pulled him down beside her on the hearth, and nestled her 
face on his shoulder and wrapped her arms round him. And they 
strained him close, but he could not speak to her then. 

* l^'or whom should 1 look ? or for what do 1 live ? My boy ! I 
would die to know that you loved Christ; — ^that my dear Master 
"Was yours too !* . 

The gently-spoken words tied his ton^e. fie was mute, till 
she had unloosed her arms from about him, and sat with her face 
in her hands. Then his head sought her shoulder. 

* Mamma, 1 know you are right. I will do anything to please 
you— anything that I can,' he said, with a great force upon 
himself. 

* What can you do, "Winthrop r* 

He did not answer again, and she looked up and looked into his 
face, 

* Can you take God for your God ? and give your heart and 
your life, — ^all the knowledge you will ever get and dll the power 
it will ever give you, — ^to be used for him ?' 

* For iim, mamma ? — ' 

* In doing his work— in doing his pleasure ?' , . 

' Mamma, I am not a Christian,' he saidj hesitatingly, and his 
eye falling. 

* And now you know what a Christian is. Till you. can do this; 
you do nothing. Till you are Christ's after this whole-hearted 
fashion, you are not mine as 1 wish to see you, — you are not mine 
for ever, — my boy, my dear Winthrop* — she said, again putting 
her arm round him auA bowing her face to his breast. 

Did he ever forget the moment her head lay there ? — ^the moment 
when his arms held the dearest edjthly thing life ever had for 
him ? It was a quiet moment ; she was not crying ; nd tears had 
been dropped at all throughout their conversation \ and when she 
raised her face it was to kiss him quietly, — but twice, on his Ups 
and on his cheek, — and bid him good night. But his soul was full 
of one meaning, as he shut his little bed-room door, — ^that that face 
should never be paler or more care-worn for anything of his doing ; 
that he would give up anything, he would never go from home, 
sooner than grieve her heart in a leather's weight ; nay, that rather 
tiiian grieve her^ he would become a Christian, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

% 

A lonely- dwelling, where the shore 

Is Bh&dowed with rocks, and cypresses . • 

Cleave with their dark green cones the silent skies. 

And with their shadows the clear depths helow. — Shslubt. 

The winter was a long one to the separated family. Quietly won 
through, and busily. The father in the distant legislature ; the 
brother away at his studies ; and the two or three lonely people at 
home ; — each in his place was earnestly and constanuy at work. 
No doubt Mr. Landholm had more time to play than the rest of 
them, and his business cares did not press quite so heavily ; for he 
wrote home of gay dinings-out, and familiar intercourse with this 
and that member of the Senate and Assembly, and hospitable 
houses that were open to him in Yantassel, where he had pleasant 
friends and pleasant times. But the home cares were upon him 
even then ; he told how he longed for the session to be over, thaf 
he might be with his family ; ne sent dear love to little Winifred 
and Asahel, and postscripts of fatherly charges to Winthrop, 
recommending to him particularly the care of the young cattle, 
and to go on dressing tne flax. And Winthrop, through the long 
winter, had taken care of the cattle and dressed the flax in the same 
spirit with which he shut his bed-room door that night ; a little 
calmer, not a whit the less strong. 

He filled father's and brother's place— his mother knew how 
well. Sam Doolittle knew, for he aedared * there wa'n't a stake 
in the fences that wa'n't looked after, as smart as if the old chap 
was to hum.' The grain was threshed as duly as ever, though a 
boy of sixteen had to stand in the shoes of a man of forty. .Per- 
haps Sam and Anderese wrought better than their wont, in shame 
or in admiration. Earen never had so good a woodpile, Mrs. 
Landholm' s meal bags were never better looked after; and little 
Winifred and Asahel never wanted their rides in the snow, nor 
had more nuts cracked o' nights ; though they had only one tired 
brother at home instead of two fresh ones. Truth to tell, however, 
one ride from Winthrop would at any time content them better 
than two rides from Will. Winthrop never allowed that he was 
'tired, and never seemed so ; but his mother and Earen were re- 
solved that tired he must be. 

* He had pretty strength to begin with,' Karen said ; * that was 
a good thing ; and he seemed to keep it up too ; he was shootin' 
over everything.* 

If Winthrop Kept his old plans of seli-aggrandizement, it was at 
the bottom of his heart ; he looked and acted nothing but the 
farmer, all those months. There was a little visit from Kufus, too^ 
ftt mid- winter, which must have wakened the spirit of other things 
if it had been at aU. laid to sleep. But if it waked it kept stiU. It 
did not so much as show itself— unless indirectly. 

* What have you been doing all to-day, Governor ?* said his little 
sister, meeting him with joyful arms as he came in one dark 
February evening. 
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* What have t/ou been about all day ?' said her brother, taldng 
her np to his shoulder. ' Cold, isn't it } Have you got some supper 
for me ?* 

*No, / hav'n'fc, — ' said the little girl. 'Mamma!! — Governor 
wants his supper I' 

* Hush, husn. Governor's not in a hurry.* 

* Where have you been all day V she repeated, putting her little 
liand upon his cold face with a sort of tender consideration. 

* In the snow, and out of it.* 

* What were you doing in the snow ?* — * Walking.* 

* Was it cold ?'— * Stinging.' 

* What was stinging ?*— * Why, the cold !* 

She laughed a little, and went on stroking his face. 

* What were you doing when you wa'n't in the snow ?* 

* What do you want to know for ?* 
*Tell me !* — *I was scutching flax.* 

* What is that ?' 

* Why, don't you know?~didn't you see me beating flax in the 
bam the other day? — ^beating it upon a board, with a bat? — ^that 
was scutching.' 

' That day when mamma said, — mamma said, you were working 
too hard?' 

* I think it is very likely.' 

* I thought we were done dressing flax ?* remarked Asahel. 

* We/ — ^well, I suppose you have for this season.' 

* Well, ain't i/ou aone dressing flax ?* — * No sir.* 

* I thought you said the flax was all done, Winthrop ?' said his 
ifiother. 

- *My father's is all done, ma'am.* 

^And yet you have been dressing flax to-day?' said Asahel; 
while his mother looked. 

'Mamma,' said Winthrop, * I wish Asahel was a little older.— 
He would be a help.* 

* Who have you oeen working for ?' said the child. 

* For myself.' 

* Where have you been, Winthrop ?' said his mother in a lower 
tone of inquiry. 

* I have been over the mountain, mamma, — ^to Mr. Upshur's * 

* Dressing flax ?* — * Yes ma'am.' 

* And you have come over the mountain to-night ?' 

* Yes, mother.' 

She stooped in silence to the Are to take up her tea-pot ; but 
Asahel exclaimed, 

* It ain't right, mamma, is it, for Winthrop to be dressing flax 
for anybody else ?' 

* What's the wrong ?' said his brother. 
^ Is it, mamma?' 

But mamma was silent 

* What's the wrong ?' repeated Winthrop. 

* Because you ought to be doing your own business.' 

* Never did, if I didn't to-day/ Winthrop remackfid.«j^\L^ ^%ss^ 
to the table. 
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* For shame, Asahel !* put in little Winifred with her childish 
voice ; — * you don't know. Governor always is right.' 

It was a very cold February, and it was a very bleak walk over 
the mountain ; but Winthrop took it many a time. His mother 
now and then said when she saw him come in or go out, * Don'^ 
overtry yourself, my son ! — * but he answered her always with his 
iisucd composure, or with one of those deep breaking-up looks which 
aicknowleaged only her care — not the need for it. As Karen 8ai4, 
* he had a pretty strength to begin with ;' and it was so well begun 
that all the exposure and hardship served rather to its development 
and maturing. 

The snow melted from off the hills, and the winter blasts pame 
more fitfully, and were changed for soft south airs between times. 
There was an end to dressing flax. The spring: work was opening; 
and Winthrop had enough to do without working on his own score. 
Then Mr. Landholm came home ; and the energies of both the one 
and the other were fully taxed, at the plough and the harrow, in 
Ihe barnyard and in the forest, where in all the want of Ruf us made 
a great G;ap. Mrs. Landholm had more reason now to distress her? 
self, iand distressed herself accordingly, but it was of no use. 
"Winthrop wrought early and late, and threw himself into the gap 
with a desperate ardour that meantr-his mother knew what. 

They all wrought cheerfully and with good heart, for lihey were 
together again ; and the missing one was only thought of as a sti- 
mulus to exertion, or its reward. Letters came from Rufus, which 
were read and read, and though not much talked about, secretly 
served the whole fainily for dessert at their dinner and for sweet- 
meats to their tea. Letters which showed that the father's end 
was gaining, that the son's purpose was accomplishing ; Rufus would 
be a man ! They were not very freauent, for they avoided the 
post-office to save expense, and came by a chance hand now and 
then; — 'Favoured by Mr. Upshur,* — or, *By Uncle Absalom.^ 
They were written on great uncouth sheets of letter-paper, yellow 
and coarse ; but the handwriting grew bold and nrm, and the 
words and the thoughts were chan^ng faster yet, from the rude and 
narrow mind of the boj, to the pohsh and the spread of knowledge. 
Perhaps the letters might be boyish yet, in another contrast ; but 
the home circle could not see it ; and if they could, certainly the 
change already made was so swift as showed a great readiness for 
more. Mr. Landholm said little about these letters ;^ read th^m 
sometimes to Mr. Upshur, read them many times to himself; and 
for his family, his face at those times was comment enough. 

* Well ! — * he said one day, as he folded up one of the uncouth 
great sheets and laid it on the table, — * the man that could write 
that, was never made to hoe com— that's certain.* , 

Winthrop heard it. 

At midsummer Rufus came home for a little. He brought news. 
He had got into the good graces of an uncle, a brother of his 
father's, who lived at Little River, a town in the interior, forty 
miles off. This gentleman* himself a farmer extremely well to do 
in the world, and with a small family, had invited Rufus to come 
io his house and carry on his studies there'. The invitation was 
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pressed, and accepted, asit would be the means of a great eaving of 
outlay ; and Uufns came liome in the interroi to see them, all, and 
refit himself for the winter campaign. 

No doubt he was changed and impraved, like hia lctt»9 ; and 
food ^cs said that fond hopes had not been mistaken. Ifthey 
looked on him once with pride, they did now with a sort of insen- 
sible wonder. Uis whole air waa that of a different nature, not at 
idl froia affectfttipn, but by the necessity of the case ; and as noble 
and jrraceful aa nature intaaded him to be, they delightedly con- 
fessed that he was. Perhaps fav the same necessity, his view of 
things was altere4 a little, as their view of bim : a little uneou- 
Bcioua change, it might bo; that nobody Quarrelled with except the 
children ; but certain it is that Wini&ed did not draw up to him, 
and Asahel atood in great doubt. 

'Momma,' said he one day, 'I wish Eufus would pnil off his flae 
clothes and help Winthrop. 

' Fine cbthes, my dear [' said hia mother ; * I don't think yonr 
hrotbei'a olothea aie very fine i I wish they were finer. Do job 
. call patches fine ?' 

' But anyhow they are bettSf than WicUirop's i' 

' Certainly — when Wiuthrop is at his work. 

' "Well, the other day he said they were too good for him to help 
Winthrop loD-ii the cnrt ; and I thiak he should pull them off 1' 

'Did Winthrop aak him?' 

' No ; but ho Imew he was going to do it.' 

•Kufua must take care of his clothes, or he wouldn't be fit to go 
■to Little Uiyer, you know.' 

' Then he quglit to take iihem off,' said Asabel. 

' He did cut wood with Winthrop all yesterday.* 

Asahel sat still in the corner, looking uncomfortable. 

' Whero are they now, mamma }' 

' Here they ore,' said Mrs. Landhcdm, as Bufua and Winthrop 
opened the door. 

The former met both pair of eyes directed to him, and instanti? 

' What are you talking off 

' Asahel doi/t iinderatand why you are not more of a fanner, 
when you are in a farm-house.' 

' Asahel had better mird his own hnsiuesa,' was the somewhat 
■harp retort ; and Eufas pulled a lock of the little boy's hair in a 
manner to convey a very decided notiou of hia judgment. Asahel, 
resenting this handhug, or touched by it, slippea off his chair. 
Bud took himself out of the room. 

'He thinks you ought to take aS your fine clothes and help 
WintiiTop more than you do,' said his mother, going on with a 
^hirt she was ironing- 

'rineolothesl' said the other,, with a very eipreaaive breath— 
' I shall feel fine when I get that on, moth^. Isthatminer 

'Yea.' 

' Couldn't Karen do that i' 

'"So," saidUrs. Landnolm, as she put down her iron, and took a< 
hot one. Xhe tone eaid, ' Xea— but not well enough' 
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He stood vatcliing her neat work. 

* I am ashamed of myself, mother, when I look at yon.' 
•Why?' 

* Because I don't deserve to have yon do this for me.* 

She looked np and gave him one of her grave clear glances, and 
fiaid, 

* WiU you des^^e it, Will ? ' 

Se stood with full eyes and hushed tougue by her table, for the 
space of five minutes. Then spoke with a change of tone. 

* Well, I'm going down to help Winthrop catch some fish for 
supper ; and you shan't cook 'em, mamma, nor Karen neither. 
Karen's cooking is not perfection. By the by, there's one thing 
more I do want,— and confoundedly too, — ^a pair of boots;—! 
really don't know how to do without them.* 

' Boots ?' — said his mother, in an accent that sounded a little 
dismayful. 

* Yes. — I can get capital ones at Asphodel— really stylish ones— 
for five dollars ; — boots that would last me handsome a great while ; 
and that's a third less than I should have to give anywhere else,— 
for such boots. You see I shall want them at Little Kiver — I shall 
be thrown more in the way of seeing people — ^there's a great deal 
of society there. I don't see that I can get along without them.* * 

His mother was going on with her ironing. 

* I don't know,' she said, as her iron made passes up and down» 
— * I don't know whether you can have them or not.* 

* I know,' said Winthrop, * but I don't see the sense of getting 
them at Asphodel.' 

' Because I tell you they are two dollars and a half cheaper.' 

* And how much more will it cost you to go round by the way 
of Asphodel than to go straight to Little River ?* 

' I don't know,' said the other, half careless, half displeased;— 

* I really haven't calculated.' 

* Well, if you can get them for five dollars,* said Winthrop, 

* you shall have them. I can lend you so much as that.* 

* How did you come by it ? ' said his brother, looking at Mm 
curiously. 

* I didn't come by it at all.' 

* Where did it come from ? ' — * Made it.* 
*How?' 

* What do you want to know for ? I beat it out of some raw 
flax.* 

/And carried it over the mountain, through the snow, winter 
nights,' added his mother. 

* You didn't know you were doing it for me,' Rufus said laugh* 
ing as he took the money his brother handed him. But it was a 
laugh assumed to hide some feeling. * Well, it shall get back to 
you again some how, Winthrop. Come— are we reaay for this 
piscatory excursion ? * 

* For what ?* said his mother. 

* A Latin word, my dear mother, which I lately picked up some- 
where.' 

* Why not use English }' said his mother* 
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A general little laugh, to which many an unexpressed thought 
and feeling went, broke up the conference ; and the two fishers set 
forth on their errand ; Kuius carrying the basket and fishing-poles, 
and Winthrop's shoulder bearing the oars. As they went down 
in front of the house, little Winifred ran out. 

* Governor, mayn't I go }* 

* No !* said Rufas. 

* We are going to Point Bluff, Winnie,' said Winthrop, stopping 
to kiss her, — * and I am afraid you would roll off on one side whila 
I was pulling up a fish on the other.' 

She stood still, and looked after her two brothers as they went 
down to the water. 

The house stood in a tiny little valley, a little basin in the 
rocks, girdled about on all sides with low craggy heights covered 
with evergreens. On all sides but one. To the south the view 
opened full upon the river, a sharp angle of which lay there in a nook 
like a mountain lake ; its further course hid behind a headland of 
the western shore ; and only the bend and a little bit before the 
bend could be seen from the valley. The level spot about the house 
gave perhaps half an acre of good garden ground ; from the very 
edge of that, the grey rising ledges of granite and rank greensward 
between held their undisputed domain. ^ There the wild roses 
planted themselves ; there many a flourishing sweet-briar flaunted 
in native gracefulness, or climbed up and hung about an old cedar 
as if like a wilful child determined that only itself should be seen. 
Nature grew them, and nature trained them ; and sweet wreaths, 
fluttering in the wind, gently warned the passer-by that nature 
alone had to do there. Cedars, as soon as the bottom land was 
cleared, stood the denizens of the soil on every side, lifting their 
soft heads into the sky. Little else was to be seen. Here and 
there, a little further off, the lighter green of an oak showed itself, 
or the tufts of a yellow pine ; but near at hand the cedars held the 
ground, thick pyramids or cones of green, from the very soil, smooth 
and tapered as if a shears had been there ; but only nature had 
managed it. They hid all else that they could ; but the grey rocks 
peeped under, and peeped through, and here and there broke their 
ranks with a huge wall or ledge of granite, where no tree could 
stand. The cedars had climbed round to the top, and went on 
again above the ledge, more mingled there with deciduous trees, 
and losing the exceeding beauty of their supremacy in the valley. 
In the valley it was not unshared ; for the Virginia creeper and 
cat-briar mounted and flung their arms about them, and the wild 
crape- vines took wild possession ; and in the day of their glory 
Siey challenged the bystander to admire anything without them. 
But the day of their glory was not now ; it came when Autumn 
called them to show themselves ; and Autumn's messenger was far 
off. The cedars had it, and the roses, and the eglantine, under 
Summer's rule. 

It was in the prime of summer when the two fishers went down 
to their boat. The valley level was but a few feet above the river \ 
on that side, with a more scattering growth of oed^a, >i)cva xok^^ 
and the greensward gently let themselves down to \k^ ^^^ ^1 ^^ 
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vnter. The little dory was moored between two uprtdng beads ot 
granite jnat off the shore. Steppin " ' ' ■.■■■■ 

ieach«dlier. Rufus placed bimse 
tackle, and Winthrop pushed off. 

There was not a stir in the air ; uu.^c ,.^ ^uu » ..[.y™ uu mo 
water, except those nhich the oars mode, and the lon^ widening 
mark of disturbance the little hoat left behind it. Still — still, — 
snrely it was Summer's siesta ; the very birds were still ; but it 
was not the oppressive rest before a thunderstorm, only the plea- 
eant hush of a summer's day. The very air seemed blue — blue 
against the mountains, and kept back the sun's fierceness with its 
light shield -, and even the eye was bid to rest, the distant land- 
seape waa ao hidden under the aama blue. 

No distant landaoopc was to be seen, until they Lad rowed for 
sererai minutea. Winthrop had turned to the north, and was 
coasting the promontory edge, which in that direction stretched 
along for tnoro than a quarter of a mile. It stretched west as well 
as north, and the river's course beyond it was in a north-easterly 
line ; so that, keeping cloae under the shore as they were, the up 
viewcouldnot be nad till the point was turned. First they passed 
the rock -bound shore which fenced in the home valley; then, for 
a space, the rocks and the heights feU back, and several acres of 
arable ground edged the river, out in two by a small belt of woods. 
tCbese acres were nut used except for grazing cattle ; the first field 
was occupied with a grove of cylindrical cedars ; in the second k 
Boft growth 'of jroung pines sloped up towards the height ; the 
ground there rising fast to a very hluff and precipitous rango 
which ended the promontory, and pushed the river boldly into a 
curve, as abrupt almost as the one it took in an opposite mrectiou 
a quarter of a mile below. Here the shore mas bold and htautifnl. 
The sheer rock sprang up two hundred t'ect i'rom tlie very bosom 
of the river, a smooth perpendicular waL ; sonictiines broken with 
a iiasure and an out- jutting ledge, in other parts only roughened 
with lichens ; then breaking anay into a more irregular and wood- 
lined shore ; but, with this variety, keeping its bold Iront to the 
river for many an oar's length. Probably as bold and more deep 
below the surface, for in this place was the strength of the chann^ 
Tte down tides rushed by here furiously; but it waa stiltwalw 
now, and the little boat went smoothly and quietly on, the sound 
of the oars echoing back in sharp quick nttui'n from the rock. It 
was all that waa heard ; the silence had made tliuse in the boat 
ailent ; nothing but the dip of the oars and that quick mockery of 
the rowlocks from the wall said that anything was moving. 

But as they crept thus along the foot of the precipice, the other 
ahore was uiuolding itaelf. One huge mountain had been allaioni 
in sight, over against them, raising its towering head straight up 
some fourteen hundred feet from the water's edge ; green, in the 
thiekluxurianoeof summer's clothing, except where here and there 
a blank precipice of many hundred feet showed the solid stone. 
'Saw the fellow mountain, close beyond, came rapidly in view, and, 
aa the point of the promontory was gained, the whole broad north 
Mea» opened upoa the eye. Two hilla of equal height on the east 
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store looked over the river at their neighhours. Ahove them, on 
both shores, the land fell, and at the distance of about eight miles 
curved round to the east in an amphitheatre of low hills. There 
the river formed a sort of inland sea, and from thence swept down 
queen-like between its royal handmaids on the right hand and on 
the left, till it reached the promontory point. This low distant 
shore and water was now masked with blue, and only the nearer 
highlands showed under the mask their fine outlines, and the 
Shatemuo its smooth face. 

At the point of the promontory the rocky wall broke down to a 
low easy shore, which stretched off easterly in a straight line for 
half a mile, to the bottom of what was called the north ha;^. Just 
beyond the point, a rounded mass of granite pushed itself into the 
•water out of reach of the trees, and showed itself summer and winter 
barefacedly. This rock was known at certain states of the tide to 
be in the way of the. white mackerel. Winthrop made fast his 
little skiff between it and the shore, and climbing upon the rock, 
he and Kufus sat down and fell to work ; for to play they had not 
come hither, but to catch their supper. 

The spirit of silence seemed to nave possessed them both, for with 
very few words they left the boat and took their places, and with 
no words at all for some time the hooks were baited and the lines 
thrown. Profound stillness — and then the flutter of a poor little 
fish as he struggled out of his element, or the stir made by one of 
the fishers in reaching after the bait- basket — and then all was still 
again. The lines drooped motionless in the water ; the eyes of the 
fishers wandered off to the distant blue, and then came back to their 
bobbing corks. Thinking, both the young men undoubtedly were, 
for it could not have been the mackerel that called such grave con- 
templation into their faces. 

• It's confoundedly hot !' said Rufus, at length, very expressively. 
His brother seemed amused. 

• What are you laughing at ?' said Rufus, a little sharply. 
•Nothing—l was thinking you had been in the shade lately. 

We've ffot most enough, I guess.' 

'Shade ! — I wish there was such a thing. This is a pretty place 
thongh, if it wasn't August, — and if one was doing anything but 
sitting on a rock fishing.' 

• Isn't it better than Asphodel ?' said Winthrop. 

• Asphodel I—When are you going to get away from here, Win- 
throp?' 

• 1 don't know.* 

• Has anything been done about it ?'—* No.' 

• It is time, Winthrop.' Winthrop was silent. 

• We must manage it somehow. You ought not to be fishing hero 
any longer. I want you to get on the way.' 

• Ay — I must wait awhile, said the other, with a sigh. * I shall 
go — ^tiiat's all I know, but I can't see a bit ahead. I'm round there 
under the point now, and there's a big headland in the way that 
hides the up view.' 

Again the eyes of the fishers were fixed oiit\ie\T coiVa ^t^i'^^c^ 
and in the muse ofBufas with a somewhat dialnibe^YooVsL* 

o2 
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•I wish I was clear of the headlands, too,* said he, after a short 
silence ; * and there's one standing right across my way now.* 

* What's that ?*--; Books/ 

* Books ?* said Winthrop. 

* Yes — books which I ha,ven't got. 

* Books !' said his brother, in astonishment. — * Yes— why ?' 

* I thought you said hoots* the other remarked, simply, as he dis- 
tngaged a fish from the hook. 

* W eU,' said Rufus, sharply, * what then ? what if I did ? Can't 
a man want to furnish both ends of his house at once ?' 

* I have heard of a man in his sleep getting himself turned about 
with his head in the place of his feet. I thought he was dreaming.' 

* You may have your five dollars again, if you think them ill- 
bestowed,' said the other, putting his hand in his pocket ; — 'There 
they are ! — ^I don't want them — I will find a way to stand on my 
own legs — with boots or without, as the case may be.' 

* I don't know who has better legs,' said Winthrop. * I can't 
pity you.' 

* But seriously, Winthrop,* said Rufus, smiling in spite of him- 
self, * a man may ^o empty-headed, but he cannot go barefooted 
into a library, nor into society.' 

* Did you go much into society at Asphodel ?* asked Winthrop. 
*Not near so much as I shall — and that's the very thing. I can*t 

do without these things, you see. They are necessary to me. Even 
at Asphodel — ^but that was nothing. Asphodel will he a very good 
place for you to go to in the first instance. You won't find your- 
self a stranger.* 

* Will you be ready for college next year V 

* Hum — don't know — it depends. I am not anxious about it — ^I 
shall be all the better prepared if I wait longer, and I should like 
to have you with me. It will make no difference in the end, for I 
can enter higher, and that will save expense. Seriously, Winthrop, 
you must get awav.' 

* I must catch that fish,' said Winthrop, — * if I can — * 

* You won't—' * Ive got him.' 

* There's one place at Asphodel where I've heen a good deal- 
Mr. Have's — he s an old friend of my father, and thinks a world of 
him. You'll like him — ^he's been very kind to me.' 

* What shall I like him for — ^besides that ?* said Winthrop. 

* Oh, he's a man of great wealth, and has a beautiful place there, 
and keeps a very fine house, and he's very hospitable. He's always 
very glad to see me ; and it's rather a ])leasant change from Glan- 
bally's vis'd-vis and underdone apple-pies. He is one of the rich, 
rich Mannahatta merchants, but he has a taste for better things too. 
Pather knows him — they met some years ago in the Legislature, 
and father has done him some service or other since. He has no 
family — except one or two children not grown up — ^his wife is dead 
-^-so 1 suppose he was glad of somebody to help him eat his fine 
dinners. He said some very handsome things to encourage me. 
He might have offered me the use of his library— but he did not.* 

* Perhaps he hasn't one.' — * Yes, he has — a good one.' 
^Ii:*3 ffot into the wrong hands, I'm afraid,' said Winthrop. 

*Se has a iittie the character of being hard-fisted. At least, I 
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think 60. He has a rich ward that he is bringing iip with his 
daughter, — a niece of his wife's — and people say he will take hist 
commission out of her property ; and there is nobody to look after it.' 

* Well, I shan't take the office,' said Winthrop, fretting up. * li 
the thought of Mr, Haye's fine dinner hasn't taken away your 
appetite, suppose we get home and see how these mackerel will 
look Med.* 

* It's just getting pleasant now,* said Rufus as he rose to his feet. 
• There might be a worse office to take, for she will have a pretty 
penny, they say.' 

* Do you think of it yourself ?* 

* There's two of them,* said Rufus, smiling. 

* "Well, you take one and I'll take the other,' said Winthrop, 
gravely. * That's settled. And here is something you had better 
put in your pocket as we go — it may be useful in the meanwhile.' 

He ^[uietly gathered up the five d.ollars from the rock and slipped 
them into the pocket of Rufus' s jacket as he spoke ; then slipped 
himself off the rock, took the fishing tackle and baskets into the 
boat, and then his brother, and pushed out into the tide. There 
was a strong ebb, and they ran swiftly down past rock, and 
mountain, and valley, all in a cooler and fairer ^auty than a few 
hours before when tney had gone up. Rufus took ofl:' his hat and 
declared there was no place like home ; and Winthrop sometimes 
pulled a few strong strokes, and then rested on his oars, and let the 
Boat drop down with the tide. 

* Winthrop,' — said Rufus, as he sat paddling his hands in the 
water over tne side of the boat, — * you're a tremendous line fellow T 

* Thank you. — I wish you'd sit a little more jn the middle.' 
'This is better than Asphodel just now,' Rufus remarked as he 

took his hands out and straightened himself. 

* How do you like Mr. Glanbally ?' 

* Well enough — ^he's a very good man — not too bright ; but he's 
a very good man. He does very well. I must get you there, 
Winthrop.' 

Winthrop shook his head, and turned the conversation ; and 
Rufus, in fact, went away from home without finding a due oppor- 
tunity to speak on the matter. But, perhaps, other agency was 
at work. 

The summer was passed, and the fall nearly; swallowed up in 
farm duty, as the months before had been. The cornstalks were 
harvested, and part of the grain threshed out. November was on 
its way. 

* Governor, ' said his father one night, when Winthrop was playing 
*even or odd' with Winifred and Asahel, a great handful of 
chestnuts being the game, — * Governor, have you a mind to take 
Bufus's place at Asphodel for a whilo this fall ?' 

The blood rushed to Winthrop' s face ; but he only forgot his 
chestnuts and said, ' Yes, sir.' 

* You may ^o, if you've a mind to, and as soon as you like. — ^It's 
better travelling now than it will be by and by. I can get alonsr 
irithout you for a spell, I guess.* 

'Thank you, father.' 
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But "Wintbrop's eyes sought his mother's face. In vain little 
Winifred hammered upon his hand with her little doubled-up fist, 
and repeated, *£ven or odd^' He threw down the ohestnuts aad 
quitted the room hastily. 



CHAPTER V. 

The wind blew hollow firae the hills. 

By fits the sun's departing beam 
Looced on the fading yellow woods 

That waved o'er Lugar's winding stream.— BVBVI. 

The five dollars were gone. No matter— they could be wanted. 
They must be. "Winthrop had no books either. "What had he? 
A wardrobe large enough to be tied up in a pocket-handkerchief; 
his father's smile ; his mother's tremulous blessing; and the tears 
of his little brother and sister. 
He set out with his wardrobe in his hand, and a dollar in his 

?ocket, to walk to Asphodel. It was a walk of thirteen miles, 
he afternoon was chill, misty and lowering; November's sad- 
colour in the skv, and Winter's desolating heralds all over the 
ground. If the ron shone anywhere, there was no sign of it; and 
there was no sign of it either m the traveller's heart. If Fortune 
had asked him to play * even or odd,' he could hardly have an- 
swered her. 

He was leaving home. They did not know it, but he did. It 
was the first step over home's threshold. This little walk was the 
beginning of a long race, of which as jet he knew only the start- 
ing-point; and for l6ve of that starting-point and for straitacss 
of heart at turning his back upon it, he could have sat down under 
the fence and cried. How long this absence from home might be, 
he did not know. But it was the snapping of the tie, — ^that he 
knew. He was setting his face to the world ; and the world's face 
did not answer him very cheerfully. And that poor little pocket- 
handkerchief of things, which his mother's hands had tied up, he 
hardly dared glance at it; it said so pitifully how much thej 
would, how little they had the power to do for him ; she and his 
father ; how little way that heart of love could reach, when once 
he had set out on the cold iourney of life. He had set out now, and 
he felt alone, — alone ;— his best company was the remembrance of 
that whispered blessing; and that, he knew, would abide with 
him. If tne heart could have coined the treasure it sent back, his 
mother would have been poor no more. 

He did not sit down, nor stop, nor shed a tear. It would have 

gone hard with him if he had been obliged to speak to anybody ; 
ut there was nobody to speak td. Few were abroad, at that late 
season and unlovely time. Comfort had probably retreated to the 
bams and farmhouses — to the homesteads, — for it was a desolate 
road that he travelled ; the very waggons and horses that he met 
were going home, or would bo. It was a long road, and mile after 
mile was plodded over, and evening began to say there was nothing 
00 dark it might not be darker. No Asphodel yet. 
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It was by the lights that he saw it at length and guessed he was 
near the end of his journey. It took some plodding then to reach 
it. Then a few inquiries brought him where he might see Mr. 
Glanbally. 

It was a comer house, flush upon the road, bare as a poverty of 
boards could make it, and brown with the weather. In the twilight 
he could see that. Winthrop thought nothing of it; he was used 
to it ; his own house at home was brown and bare ; but alas ! this 
looked very little like his own house at home. There wasn't pent- 
house enough to keep the rain from the knocker. He knocked. 

* Is Mr. Glanbally at home ?' 

* Yes — ^I 'speot he is — ^he come in from school half an hour ago. 
You go in there, and I ffuess you'll find him.* 

' There,' indicated a door at right angles with the fi'ont and about 
a yard behind it. The woman opened the door, and left Winthrop 
to shut it for himself. 

In a bare room, at a bare table, by an ill- to-do dip candle, sat Mr. 
Glanbally and his book. The book on the table, ana Mr. Glanbally's 
face on the book, as near as possible ; and both as near as possible 
under the candle. Keason enough for that, when the verv blaze 
of a candle looked so little like giving light. VVas that why Mr. 
Glanbally' 8 eyes almost touched the letters ? Winthroj) wondered 
he could see them at all ; but probably he did, for he did not look 
up to see anything else. He had taken the opening and shutting 
of the door to be by some wonted hand. Winthrop stood still a 
minute. There was nothing remarkable about his future pre- 
ceptor» except his position. He was a little, oldish man — that 
was all. 

Winthrop moved a step or two, and then looking hastily up, the 
little man pushed the candle one way and the book another, and 
peered at his visitor. 

* Ah ! — Do you wish to see me, sir ?* 

* I wish to see Mr. Glanbally.' 

* That's my name, sir, — that's right.* 

Winthrop came a step nearer and laid a letter on the table. The 
old gentleman took it up, examined the outside, and then went on 
to scan what was within, holding the lines in the same fearful 
proximity to his face ; so near indeed, that to Winthrop s astonish- 
ment when he got to the bottom of the page he made no scruple of 
tuminsr over tne leaf with his nose. The letter was folded, and 
then Mr. Glanbally rose to his feet. 

* WeU, sir, and so you have come to take a place in our Academy 
for a spell — I am glad to see you — sit down.' 

Which Winthrop did; and Mr. Glanbally sat looking at him, a 
little business-like, a little curious, a little benevolent. 

* What have you studied ?' 

* Very little, sir, — of anythinsr.' 

* Your father says, his aeconT son ^What was the name of the 

others 

•William, sir.' 
•William whaty • 
'Luidholm.' 
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* "William Landholm — ^yes, I recollect — ^I couldn't make out 
exactly whether it was Sandhall or Lardner — Mr. Landholm— 
Where is your brother now, sir ?' 

* He is at Little River, sir, going on with his studies/ 

* He made very good progress — very good indeed — he's a young 
man of talent, your brother. He's a smart fellow. He's going on 
to lit himself to enter college, ain't he Y 

* Yes sir.' 

* He'll do well— he can do what he's a mind. Well, Mr. Land- 
holm — what are you going to turn your hand to ?* 

* 1 have hardly determined, sir, yet.' 

* You'll see your brother — something, I don't know what, one 
of these days, and you'll always be his brother, you know. Now, 
what are you going to make of yourself? — ^merchant or farmer ?* 

* Neither, sir.' 

*No?' — said Mr. Glanbally. He looked a little surprised, for 
Mr. Landholm's letter had spoken of * a few weeks.' 

* Well, what then ?' 

* I don't know what I shall like best, sir,' said Winthrop.^ 

* No, not yet ; perhaps not yet. You'll be a happy man if ever 
you do, sir. J never knew what I liked best, till I couldn't have 
it. Well, sir — what do you calculate to begin upon ? — a little 
arithmetic, I suppose, won't be out of the way,' 

* I should like — Latin, if you please, sir.' 

'Latin! Then you're following your brother's steps? I am 
glad of it ! It does me good to see boys studying Latin, That's 
right. Latin. And Algebra, perhaps ? 

*Yes, sir,* 

* 1*11 put you into Algebra, as soon as you like.* 

* I shall want books, I suppose, sir. Can I get them here Y 

* No ; you can't get 'em, I'm afraid, this side of Deerford.* 
'Deerford?' 

* That's six miles off, or so.' 

*I can't walk there to-night,' said Winthrop ; *but I'll go to- 
morrow.' 

' Walk there to-night ! no,— but we'll see. I think you've got 
the stuff in you. To-night ! — Maybe we can find some old books 
that will do to begin with ; and you can walk over there some 
waste afternoon. How far have you come to-day ?' 

* About thirteen miles, sir, from home.' 

* On foot ?* 

* Yes, sir.* 

* And you want half a dozen more to-night Y 

* No, sir,' said Winthrop, smiling, — * not if I might choose.' 
'You'll find a day. Your father spoke to me about your 

lodgings. You can lodge here, where I do ; only twelve shilling 
a week. 1*11 speak to Mrs. Nelson about it ; and you can just moke 
yourself at home. I'm very glad to see you.' 

* Make himself at home !' Winthrop* s heart gave an emphatie 
answer, as he drew up a chair the opposite side of the fireplace. 
Make himself at home. That might only be done by a swift 
transport of thirteen miles. He could not do it, if he would. 
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"Wonld he, if he could ? Nay ; he had set his face up the mountain 
of learning, and not all the luring voices that migrht sound behhid 
and beside him could tempt him to turn back. He must have the 
Golden "Water that was at the top. 

It was necessaiy to stuff cotton into his ears. Fancy had 
obstinately a mind to bring his mother's gentle tread about him, 
and to ring the sweet tones of home, and to show him pictures of 
the summer light on the hills, and of the little snow-spread valley 
of winter. Nay, by the side of that cold Hreplace, with Mr, Glan- 
bally at one comer and himself at the other, she set the bright 
hearth of home, girdled with warm hearts and hands ; a sad break 
in them now for his being away. Mr. Glanbally had returned to 
Ids book, and was turning over the leaves of it with his nose ; and 
Winthrop was left alone to his contemplations. How alone the 
taming over of those leaves did make him feel ! If Mr. Glanbally 
would have held up his head and used his fingers, like a Christian 
man, it would not have been so dreary ; but that nose said em- 
phatically, * You never saw me before.* 

It was a help to him when somebody came in to spread that bare 
table with supper. Fried pork, and cheese ; and Dread that was 
not his mothers sweet baking, and tea that was very * herbaceous.' 
It was the fare he must expect up the mountain. He did not 
mind that. He would have lived on broad and water. The 
company were not fellow-travellers either, to judge by their looks. 
No matter for that ; he did not want company. He would sing, 
• My mind to me a kingdom is ;' but the kingdom had to be con- 
quered first ; enough to do. He was thinking all supper- time what 
waste ground it was. And after supper he was taken to his very 
spare room. It was doubtful how the epithet could possibly have 
been better deserved. That mattered not ; the temple of Learning 
should cover his head by and by ; it signified little what shelter it 
took in the mean while. But though he cared nothing for each of 
these things separately, they all together told him he was a 
traveller ; and Winthrop's heart owned itself overcome, whatever 
his head said to it. 

His was not a head to be ashamed of his heart ; and it was with 
no self-reproach that he let tears come, and then wiped them away. 
He slept at last ; and the sleep of a tired man should be sweet. 
But 'as he slept he dreamed.' He fell to his journeyings again. 
He thought himself back on the wearisome road he had come that 
day, and it leemcd that night and darkness overtook him ; such 
ni^ht that his way was lost. And he was sitting by the roadside, 
with his little bundle, stayed that he could not go on, when his 
mother suddenly came, with a light, and offered to lead him 
forward. But the way by which she would lead him was not one 
he had ever travelled, for the dream ended there. ^ He awoke and 
knew it was a dieam ; yet somewhat in the sweet image, or in the 
thoughts and associations it brought back, touched him strangely ; 
and he wept upon his pillow with the convulsive wee^in^of a little 
child. And prayed, that night, for the first time in ms hfe, that in 
the journey before him his mother's God might be hisGod* ^«^ 
ikptatlast. 
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He awoke to new thoug^hts and to fresh exertion. Action* 
action, was the business of the day ; to get up the hill of leamingr, 
the present aim of life ; and to that he oent nimself. Whether or 
not W inthrop fancied this opportunity might be a short one, it is 
certain he made the most of it. Mr. Glanbally had for once his 
heart's desire of a pupil. 

It was a week or two before the walk was taken to Deerford, 
and the books bought. At the end of those weeks the waste 
afternoon fell out, and Mr. Glanbally got Winthrop a ride in a 
wagon for one half the way. Deerford was quite a place ; but to 
"Winthrop its great attraction was — a Latin dictionary! He 
found the right bookstore, and his dollar was dulj exchanged for a 
second-hand Yirgil, a good deal worn, and a dictionary, which ha^ 
likewise seen its best days; and that was not saying much ; fot ib 
was of yery bad paper, and in most miserable little type. But it 
was a precious treasure to Winthrop. His heart yearned, c^i^ 
some Greek books, but his hand was stayed ; there was nothmg 
more in it. He had onljr ^ot the Virgil and dictionary by fayoof 
eking out his eiffht shilhngs, for the books were declared to be 
worth ten. So ne trudged off home again with his purchases 
under his arm, well content. That Virgu and dictionary were a 
guide of the way for a good piece of the mountain. Now to get 
up it. 

He had got home and was turning the books over with Mr. Glan- 
bally, lust in the edge of the evening, when the door opened quick 
and a little female ^gure came in. She came close up to the table 
with the air of one quite at home. 

* Good evening, Mr. Glanbally ^father told me to give you this 

letter.' 

Winthrop looked at her, and Mr. Glanbally looked at the- letter. 
She was a dight little figure, a child, not more than thirteen 09 
fourteen at the outside, pernaps not so much, but tall of her age. 
A face not like those of the Asphodel children. She did not onco 
look towards him. 

* Why I thought you were in Mannahatta, Miss Elizabeth.' 

* Just going there — ^we have just come from Little Klver on our 

Vay/ 

* This letter is for you,. Winthrop,' said Mr. Glanbally, handing 
it over. ' And Mr. Haye was kind enough to bring it froiu Little 
River?' 

* Yes, sir — ^he said it was for somebody here.' « 

* And now you are going to Mannahatta ? ' 

* Yes, sir— tQ-morrow. Good bye^ Mr. Glanbally.* 
' Are you alone, Miss Elizabeth } 

* Yes, sir.' 

* Where is Miss Cadwallader ? * 

* She's at home, I've just been down to see nurse.' 

* But it's too late for you,* said Mr. Glanbally, getting up, — 
*it*s too dark-— it's too late for you to go home alone. 

* no, sir, I'm not afraid.' 

* Stop. I'll go with you,' said Mr, Glanbally,— * but I've beeu 
riding till I'm as stiff as the tongs— Winthrop, are you too tir^ 
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\o "walk home with this youg lady ^— as her father has brought you 
a letter you mi^ht do so much.' 

* Certainly* sir, — I am not tired.' 

* I don't want anybody. I'm not in the least afraid, Mr. Glan- 
baUy,' said the Httie lady rather impatiently^ and still not glancing 
at her promised escort. 

' But if 8 better Miss Elizabeth--' 
'No, sir, it isn't.' 

* Your father will like it better, I know. This is Mr. Landholm 
--the brother of the Mr. Landhobn you used to see last summer, — 
you remember.' 

Elizabeth looked at her guard, as if she had no mind to re- 
member anybody of the name, and without more ado left the room. 
Winthrop understandinfif that he was to follow, did so, and with 
Bome difficulty brought himself up alongside of the little lady, for 
ahe had not tarried for him and was moving on at a smart pace. 
Her way led thempresently out of the Tillage and alonc" a lonely 
oounlary road, mnthrop thought he was not a^ neealess con- 
venience at that hour ; but it was doubtful what his Uttle charge 
thought. She took no manner of notice of him. Winthrop 
tiiought he would try to bring her out, for he was playing the psurt 
of a shadow too literally. 

' You are a good walker, Miss Elizabeth.' 

A slight glance at him and no answer. 

' Do you often go out alone so late V 

* Whenever I want to.' 

'How do you like living in the city ?' 

* I ? — I don't know. I nave never lived there.* 

* Have you lived here ?' — * Yes.' 

The tone was perfectly self-possessed and equally dry. He 
tried her again. 

* My brother says you have a very pleasant place.' 

There was no answer at all this time. Winthrop gave it up as a 
bad business. 

It had ^own nearly dark. She hurried on, as much as was con- 
ristent with a pace perfectly steady. About half a mile from the 
villa^ she came to a fiill stop, and looked towards him ahnost for 
the iirst time. 

* You can leave me now. I can see the light in the windows.' 
*Not yet.* said Winthrop, smiling — * Mr. Glanbally would hardly 

fiiink I naa done my duty.' 

' Mr. G-lanbally needn't trouble himself about me ! He has nothing 
to do with it. This is far enough.' 

' I must go a little further.' 

She started forward again, and a moment after hardly made her 
own words good. They encountered a large drove of cattle, that 
spread all over the road. Little independence plainly faltered here 
and was glad to walk behind her ^surd, till they had passed quite 
tiirough. They came then to the iron gate of her grounds. 

* You needn't come any further,' she said. * Thank you.* 

And as she spoke, she opened and shut the gate in his faoe« Wm- 
ih»»tonMdai»at and xetrooed hia steps aQms^axdi^^ 
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brother's letter. It was read by his litUe end of candle after he 
"went up to bed at night. 

•LlTlt-B BiYBB, Kov. 1807. 

* My dear Gotebnoil, — For I expect you will be all that one of 
these days, (a literal governor, I mean,) or in some other way assert 
your supremacy over nineteen-twentieths of the rest of the numan 
race. Methinks even now from afar I see Joseph's dream enactinff, 
in your favour, only you will perforce lack something of his bakers 
dozen of homages in your own family. Unless — but nobody can 
tell what may happen. For my part I am sincerely willing to be 
surpassed, so it be only by you ; and will swing my cap and hurrah 
for you louder than anybody, the first time you are elected. Do 
not think I am more than half mad. In truth I expect great things 
from you, and I expect without any fear of disappointaient. You 
have an obstinacy of perseverance, under that caun face of yours, 
that will be more than a match for all obstacles in your way ; 
indeed obstacles only make the rush of the stream the greater, if 
once it get by them ; the very things which this minute threatened 
to check it, the next are but trophies in the foaming triumph of its 
onward course. You can do what you will ; and you will aim high. 
Aim at the highest. 

' I am aiming as hard as I can, and so fast that I can't see 
whether my arrows hit. Not at the capture of any pretty face, — 
though there are a fevv here that would oe prizes worth capturing; 
but really I am not skilled in that kind of archery, and on tne whole 
am not quite ready for it. An archer needs to be better equipped, 
to enter those lists with any chance of success, than, alas ! I am at 
present. I am aiming hard at the dressing-up of my mind, in the 
sincere hope that the dressing-up of my person may have some 
place in the after-piece. In other words, I am so busy that I don't 
know what I am doing. Asphodel was a miserable place (though 
I am very glad you are in it) — my chances of success at Litue 
Eiver are much better. Indeed I am very much to my mind here ; 
were I, as I said, a little better equipped outwardly, and if my 
aunt Landholm only had mamma's recipe for making pumpkin 
pies ; or, as an alternative, had the pumpkin crop this season but 
failed. But, alas ! the huge number of the copper-coloured tribe 
that lurked among the corn forests a few weeks ago, forbid me to 
hope for any respite till St. Nicholas jo^s my aunt L.'s elbow. 

* I have left myself no room to say with now much delight I re- 
ceived your letter, nor with what satisfaction I think of you as 
having fairly started in the race. You have entered ypur plough, 
now. Governor, — quick, quick, for the other side. Thine in the 
dearest rivalry, * Will. Huyus La^ndhglm. 

* All manner of love to mamma, papa, and the little ones, froiB 

Will.* 

In another comer, — * I am sorry Mr. Haye makes so little stay at 
Asphodel at this time — ^you will not see anything of him, nor of his 

place.' 

* I can bear that,* thought Winthrop. 

He was much too busy to see men or plaoes. One fortnight was 
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given to tho diligent study of Algebra ; two other little fortniglits 
to Latm ; and then his father came and took him home, sooner tnan 
be expected. * But he had entered his plough.' 

Yet it was hard to leave it there just entered ; and the ride homo 
was rather a thoughtful one. Little his father knew what he had 
been about. JSe thought his son had been ' getting a little school- 
ing;' be had no notion he had begun to fit himself for College ! 

Just as they reached the river, at a little hamlet under the hill 
at the foot of the north bay, where the road branched off to skirt 
tbe face of the tableland towards the home promontory, the wagon 
was 8topx>ed by Mr. Underbill. He came forward and«uncere- 
moniously rested both arms upon the tire of the fore wheel. 

* Momin'.* Where' you been ?' 

* A Uttle way back. 'Been to Asphodel, to fetch my son "Win 
throp home.' 

* Asphodel ? ^that's a good way back, ain't it?' 

* Well, a dozen miles or so,' said Mr. Landholm, laughing. 

* Has he been to the 'cademy too ?' 

* Yes — ^for a little while back, he has.* 

* What are you going to make of your sons, neighbour Land- 
holm?' 

•Ah! — ^I don't know,* said Mr. Landholm, touching his whip 
gently first on one side and then on the other side of his off horse ; 
— /can't make much of *em — ^they've got to make themselves." 

Neighbour Underbill gave a sharp glance at Winthrop and then 
came back again. 

* What do you reckon's the use of all this edication, farmer ?' 
'Ob — I guess it has its uses,' said Mr. Landholm, smiling a 

HtiLebit. 

* Well, do you s'pose these boys are goin' to be smarter men than 
you and I be ?' 

* I hope so.* 

* You do ! Well, drive on !' — said he, taking his arms from the 
top of the wheel. But then replacing them before the wagon had 
time to move — 

•Where's Will?' 

* Will ? he's at Little Biver— doing well, as I hear.' 

* Doing what ? getting himself ready for College yet ?' 

* Yes — ^he isn't ready yet.' 

* I say, neighbour, — ^it takes a power of time to get these fellows 
ready to begin, don't it ?' 

'Yes,* said Mr. Landholm with a sigh. 

•After they're gone, you calculate to do all the work yourself, I 
sTpose?' 

* Ob I've only lost one yet,* said Mr. Landholm, shaking the reins ; 
•and he'll help take care of me by and by, I expect. — Come !* 

Again the other's hands slipped off the wheel, and again were 
pot back. 

* We're goin' to do without lamin' here,' said he. * Lost our 
loiioolmaster.' 

•That fellow Dolts gone ?'— * Last week.' 
'What's the matter?' 
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' The plaoe and him didn't fit 8omewheres» I s'pose t at least I 
don't know what 'twas if *twa*n*t that.' 

* What are you going to do?* 

* Play marbles, 1 guess, — till some one comes along.' ^ 

* Well, my hands '11 be too cold to play marbles, if I sit here 
much longer,' said Mr. Landholm, laughing. *Goodday toye!' 
And the wheel unologged, they drove on. 
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< To be a well-faTonred man is the gift of fortune : but to irtite and read oomei 
by nature.'—MucH Ado Aboux NoxHiira. 

Little could be done in. the winter. The days were short and 
full of employment ; all the more for Will's absence. What with 
threshing wheat and oat>>, foddering cattle, and dressing flax, driv- 
ing to mill, cutting wood, and clearing snow, there was no time for 
Yir^il during the few hours of daylight ; hardly time to repeat a 
Latin verb. The evenings were long and bright, and the kitchen 
cosy. But there were axe-helves to dress out, and oars, and ox- 
yokes ; and com to shell, and hemp to hackle ; and at whichever 
corner of the fireplace Winthrop might set himself down, a pair of 
little feet would come pattering round him, and petitions, soft but 
strong, to cut an apple, or to play jackstraws, or to crack hickory 
nuts, or to roast chestnuts, were sure to be preferred ; and if none 
of these, or if these were put ofi"^ there was still too much of that 
sweet companionship to suit with the rough road to learning. 
Winnie was rarely put off, and never rejected. And the little 
garret-room used by Winthrop and Will, when the latter was at 
home, and now by Winthrop alone, was too freezing cold when he 
went up to bed to allow him more than a snatch at his longed-for 
work. A few words, a line or two, were all that could be managed 
with safety to life ; and the books had to be shut up again, with 
bitter mortification that it must be so soon. The winter passecL 
and Yirgil was not read. The spring brought longer days, and 
more to do in them. 

* Father,' said Winthrop one night, * they have got no one yet in 
Mr. Dolts' place.' 

* What, at Mountain Spring ? I know they haven't. The foolish 
man thought twelve dollars a month wa'n't enough for him, I 
suppose.' 

' Why was he foolish, Mr. Landholm ?' 

' Because he greatly misstated his own value, which it isn't the 
part of a wise man to do. I know he wasn't worth twelve dollitts.' 

* Do you think I am worth more than that, sir?' 

' I don't know what you're worth,' said his father good-hnltioiir* 
edly. * I should be sorry to put a price upon you.' 

* Why, Winthrop ?' his mother said, more anxiously. 

* Will you let me take Mr. Dolts' place, father?* 



' His place ? What, in the schoolhouse ?' 
' Yes^ sir. If lean get it, I mean.' 
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'Whatfory 

• The twelve dollars a month would hire a man to do my work 
on the farm/ 

• Yes, and I say, what for ? What do yon want it for ?' 
•I think, perhaps, I might get more time to myself.* 

• Time ?— for what ?' 

• Time to study, sir.' 

• To study ! Teach others that you may teach yourself, eh ?' said 
Mr. Landholm, with a breath that was drawn yery much like a 
sigh ; and he was silent and looked grave. 

'I am afraid you wouldn't like it/ Winthrop, said his mother, 
seriously. 

' I should like the time,' mamma. 
. * I wish 1 were a little richer,' said Mr. Landholm, drawing hid 
breath, ' and my sons should have a better chance. I am willing 
to work both my hands off, if that would be of any avail. You 
may do as you please, my dear, about the school. I'u not stand in 
yoiu" way.* 

• The twelve dollars would pay a man who would do as much 
work as I could, father.' 

'Yes, yes, — that's all straight enough.' 

'Is Winthrop going to teach school?' exclaimed Asahel. 

• Perhaps so. 

• Then I should go to school to Winthrop,* said the little boy, 
dapping his handsT—' shouldn't I, mamma? Wouldn't it be 
ftumy?' 

• I, too ?' cried Winifred. 

' Hush, hush. Hear what your father says.' 

• I am only sorry you should have to resort to such expedients.* 

• Do you think they would take me, father ?* 

• Take you ? yes ! If they don't I'll make them.* 

• Thank you, sir.* 

Winthrop presently went with the children, who drew him out 
into the kitchen. Mr. Landholm sat a few moments in silent and 
aeemiHgly disturbed thought. 

• Thatboy'll be off to College too,' he said, 'after his brother.' 

• He'll not be likely to go after anything wrong,' said Mrs. Land- 
holm. 

' No, that's pretty certain. Well, I'll do all I can for him !' 

' Whatever ne undertakes I think he'll succeed in,' the mothet 
went on remarking. 

*I think so too. He always did, from a child. It's his charac- 
ter. There's a sharp edge to Kuf us's metal, but 1 think Winthrop's 
ii the best stuff*. Well, I ain't ashamed of either one on 'em.' 

Winthrop took the school. He found it numbering some thirty 
heads or more. That is, it would count so many, though in some 
instances the heads were merely nominal. There were all sorts, 
from boys of fifteen and sixteen that wanted to learn the multipli- 
cation table, down to little bits of girls that did not know A, £, 
and C. Kough heads, with thoughts as matted as their hair ; lank 
beads, that reminded one irresistibly of blocks ; ^xA OTi<& ^^t^ t^^. 
8hod[, all of whose ideas seemed to do standing on ^lA^xkjiT^'d^^ 
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to fly away, so little hold had they upon either knowledge, wit,. or 
experience. And every one of these wanted different handlfxig^ 
and every one called for diligent study and patient painstaking. 
There were often fine parts to be found under that rough and un- 
trained state of nature ; there were blocks that could be waked 
into life by a little skill and kind management and a good deal of 
time ; ana even the fly-away shock could be brought down to order 
and reason by a long course of patience and firmness. But the 
younger hei^ds that had no thoughts at all, — the minds that were 
blank of intelligence, — the eyes that opened but to stare at the new 
teacher ! What amount of culture, what distance of days and 
months, would bring something out of nothing ! 

It was hard, hard work. There was nobody to help the new 
teacher ; he wrought alone ; that the teacher alwajrs did. The days 
were days of constant, unintermitted labour ; the nights were jaded 
and spiritless. After spelling a great deal in the course of the day, 
and making up an indefinite number of sums in addition and mul- 
tiplication, Wmthrop found his stomach was gone for Latin and 
Virgil. Ears, and eyes, and mind were sick of the din of repe- 
titions, wearied with confusions of thought not his own ; he was 
fain to let his own rest. The children * got on,' the parents said, 
* first-rate ;* but the poor teacher was standing still, week passed 
after week, and each Saturday night found him where he was the 
last. He had less time than on the farm. Fresh from the plough, 
he could now and then snatch a half-hour of study to some purpose ; 
there was no * fresh from the school.' Besides all which, he still 
found himself or fancied himself needed by his father, and when- 
ever a pinch of work called for it he could not hold back his hand. 

* How does it go, "Winthrop r* said his mother, when she saw him 
wearily sitting down one summer night. 

* It doesn't go at all, mother.' 

* I was afraid that it would be so.' 

* How does what go ?' said Asahel. — * The school.* 

* How does it go r' 

* Upon my head ; and I am tired of carrying it/ 

* Don't you like being school-teacher ?' — * No.' 
*Jdo,' said Asahel. 

* I wouldn't stay in it, Winthrop,' said his mother. 

* I will not, mamma, only till winter. I'll manage it so long.* 
Eight months this e3rperiment was tried, and then Wintnrop 

came back to the farm. Eight months thrown away ! he sadly sail 
to himself. He was doubly needed at home now, for Mr. Land- 
holm had again been elected to the Legislature ; and one of the first 
uses of Winthrop* s freedom was to go with his father to Vantassd, 
and drive the wagon home again. 

One thing was gained by this journey. In Vantassel, Winthrop 
contrived to possess himself of a Ureek lexicon and a Grsdca 
Majora, and also a Greek grammar, though the only one he could 
get that suited his purse was the Westminster grammar, in which 
the alternatives of Greek were all Latin. That did not stagger 
him. He came home rich in his classical library, and very 
resolved to do something for himself this winter. 
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The day after Hs return from Vantassel, just as they had done 
sapper, there was a knock at the front door. Winthrop went to 
ffl)en it. ^ There he found a man, tall and personable, well-dressed, 
though like a traveller,^ with a little leathern valise in his hand. 
Winthrop had hardly time to think he did not not look like an 
American, when his speech confirmed it. 

* How-do-you-do ?* he said, using each word with a ceremony 
which showed they were not denizens of his tongue. * I am wanting 
to make some r§s^rche in dis country, and I was directet here.* 

Winthrop asked him in, and then when he was seated, asked him 
what he wanted. 

* I am wishing to know if you could let me live wiz you a few 
days— I am wanting to be busy in your mountains, about my affairs, 
and I just want to know if you can let me have a bed to sleep on at 
night, and a little somet'ing to eat — I would be very much obliged, 
and I would pay you whatever you please * 

'Mother,* said Winthrop, * can you let this gentleman stay here 
a few days ? he has business in the mountains, he says, and wants 
to stop here ?' ^ 

* I do not wish to be no trouble to no person,' he said blandlv. 
^I was at a little house on de ozer side of de river, but I was told 
dere was no room for me, and I come to an ozer place, and dey told 
me to come to dis place. I will not trouble no person — I only want 
a place to put my nead while my feet are going aU«over.* 

A moment's hesitation, and Mrs. Landholm agreed to this very 
moderate request; and Mr. Herder, as he gave his name, and his 
valise, were accommodated in the * big bedroom.* This was the 
"best room, occupying one comer of the iront of the house, while the 
* keeping room was at the other ; a tiny entry- way, of hardly two 
square yards, lying between, with a door in each of three sides and 
a steep staircase in the fourth. 

Winthrop presently came to ask if the stranger had had supper. 

* I have not ! But 1 will take anysing, what yon please to 
give me.' 

^ Mr. Hei'der did not belie his beginning. He made himself much 
liked, both by the children and the grown people ; and as he said, 
he gave as httle trouble as possible. He seemed a hearty, genial 
nature, excessively devoted to his pursuits, which were those of a 
naturalist, and kept him out of doors from morning till night ; and 
in the house he snowed a particular simplicity both of politeness 
and kind feeling; in part springing perhaps from his German 
nature, and in part from the honest truthful acfjuaintance ho was 
holding with the world of nature at lar^e. * He acted like a great 
boy,' old Karen said in wondering ridicule, — * to be bringing in 
leaves, and sticks, and stones, as he was every night, and making 
his room such a mess she never saw !' 

He had soon a marked liking and even marked respect for his 
young host. With his usual good-humour Winthrop helped him 
in his quest: now and then offered to go with him on his exi)edi- 
tions ; tracked up the streams of brooks, showed the paths of the 
mountains, rowed up the river and down the river ; and often and 
pfcen made his uncommon strength and agility avail iox %Qit£^^*CccL\i% 
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which the more burly frame of the naturalist could not have 
attained. He was always ready; he was never wearied; and Mr. 
Herder found him an assistant as acute as he was willing. 

* You do know your own woods— better than I do !*— he re- 
marked one day when Winthrop had helped him out of a botanical 
difficulty. 

* It's only the knowledpre of the eye/ Winthrop replied, with a 
profound feeling of the difference. 

* But you do seem to love knowledge — of every kind/ said the 
naturalist, — * and that is what I like.* 

* I have very little,' said Winthrop. * I ought to love what I 
can pret.* 

* That is goot,' said Mr. Herder ; — * that is de right way. Ven 1 
hear a man say, * I have much knowledge,* — ^I know he never will 
have much more ; but ven I hear one say, * I have a little/ — ^I 
expect great things.* 

Winthrop was silent, and presently Mr. Herder went on* 

* What kind of learning do you love de best ?* 

* I don't know, sir, really.* 
' What have ^ou studied ?* 

Wintlm)p hesitated. — * A little Latin, sir.' 

* Latin ! — How much Latin have you read ?* 

* The Gospel of John, and nearly the first book of the -ZEneid. 
But I have very little time.' 

' The Evangel of St. John, and the ^neid. Are you going on to 
study it now ? 

* Yes, sir, — as much as I can find time.' 

* Greek too ?' — * No, sir. I am onlv beginning.* 

'I ask, because I saw some Greek books on de table deozer night, 
and I wondered — excuse me — who was reading them. You do not 
know nothing of German ?' 

•No, sir.* 

* Ah, you must learn de German — dat is my language.* 

* I don't know my own language yet,' said Winthrop. 
•Vat is dat?'—* English.' 

* English ! — But how do you do, here amongst de hills—is there 
somebody to learn you V 

* No, sir.' 




* But you should get to de University ; from dere it is more easy/ 

* I know that, sir; that is what I am trying to fit myself for.' 



* You do not need so much fitting — you will fit yourself better 
there. I would get away to de University. You will go up — I seel 
it in your face — you will go up, like you go up these rocks ; it is 
pretty steep, but you know, vere one person cannot stand, anozer 
will mount. And what will you do wiz yourself when you get to 
detop?' 

• I don't know yet, sir,' Winthrop said, laughing. 

' It is just so goot not to know,' said Mr. Herder. ' What thing 
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i man may wish to make himself, no matter what, he should fit 
t'mself for some ozer thing. ^ Or else, he may be just one thing — he 
might be poet, or mathematicien, or musieien maybe, — and not be a 
whole man. You understand ?' 

* Very well, sir/ 

* I did not know no more what I would be, when I first went to 
de tlniversite of Halle. I have been to seven Universites.* 

Winthrop looked at him, as if to see whether he weie cased in 
sevenfold learning. 

* I am not so very wise, neizer,* he said, laughing. * And now I 

3m in de eight Universite — in Mannahatta. And if you will come 
ere I will oe very glad to see you.* 

* Thank you, sir ; but I am afraid Mannahatta would be too ex- 
X)ensive for me.* 

* Perhaps. — But vere will you go ?* 

* I don't know, sir, yet.' 

' But ven yoji get through, you will come to Mannahatta, and let 
me see what you have made of yourself r' 

.. Winthrop shook his head. M don't know when that will be, 
Mr. Herder.' 

They were walking through a tangled woodland, along one of 
the deep mountain gorges ; the naturalist stopping frequently to 
give closer notice to something. He stood still here to examine a 
piece of rock. 

* Will you let me give you one little direction,' said he, producing 
his little hammer, — * two little direction, or I should call them big 
direction, which may be of some goot to you ?* 

* I wish yon woula, sir.' 

*Inde first place den, don't never go half way through nozia|?. 
If something you want to know is in de middle of dat rock,* said 
he, striking it, * knock de rock all to pieces but what you will have 
it. I mean, when you begin, finish, and do it goot.' 

* That is what I think, Mr. Herder.' 

*In de second place,' continued Mr. Herder, illustrating part of 
his former speech by hammering off some pieces of rock from the 
mass, — * don t never think that no kind of knowledge is of no use 
to you. Dere is nozing dat it is not goot to know. You may say it 
Ib no use to vou to know dat colour of de outside of dis rock, and 
dis colour of de inside ; you are wrong ; you ought to learn to know 
it if you can ; and you will find de use before you die, wizout you 
be a very misfortunate man. Dere is no^%g little in dis world ; all 
is truth, or it will help you find out trui ^9 and you cannot know 
too much.' 

* I believe that, sir ; and I will remember \\* 

* And when you have learned English, and Latin, and Greek, 
you will learn German :* said the naturalist, putting the ihigmenta 
o£ rock in his pocket. 

Winthrop laughed at his expression. 

* P^mise me dat you will. You will find it of use to you too* 

* But all useful thmgs are not possible,' said Winthrop. 

* 1 wish it was possible for you to bring down tkatW^,* ^-k^I^l^JcA 
naturalist, gazin^r up towards a pair of huge mnaa ei)QON^N^<^^^v^ 

D 2 1 
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' it would be very useful to me.* The creature was sailing: through 
the distant ether in majestic style, moving its wings so little, that 
they seemed an emblem of powerful repose. 

* That is a white-headed eagle/ said Winthrop. 

* I know him!' said the naturalist, still gazing. ^ * I wish I had 
tim ; but dat is a thing in which is no goot, as he is too far off for 
me to reach him. Better for him ! And it will be better for us to 
go home, for the day is not very long.' 

Neither was Mr. Herder's stay in the mountains after that. At 
parting he assured Winthrop * he should be very glad to do him all 
the goot he could do, if he would only let him loiow how.* 

This was just after the fall of the leaf. The winter was a mild 
one, and so fruitful in business belonging to the farm, that Win- 
throp's own private concerns had little chance. Latin was pushed 
a little, and Greek entered upon ; neither of them could be for- 
warded much, with all the stress that hope or despair could make. 
Snowstorm, and thaw, and frost, and sun, came after and after 
each other, and as surely and constantly the various calls upon 
"Winthrop's time ; and every change seemed to put itself between 
Mm and his books. Mr. Landholm was kept late in Vantassel, by 
a long session, and the early spring business came all upon his 
son's hands. 

Letters were rather infrequent things in those days, waiting, as 
they usually did, for private carriage.^ It was near the end of 
March that the rare event of two letters in one day happened to ike 
quiet little household. 

"Winthrop got one at the post-office, with the "Vantassel mark ; 
and coming nome found his mother sitting before the fire with 
another in her hand, the matter of which she was apparently 
studying. 

* A letter, mamma ?' — * Yes — from "Will.* 

* How did it come ?' — * It came by Mr. UnderhilL' 

* What's the matter ? what does ne say ?* 

* Not much — you can see for yourself. 

* And here's one from papa.' 

Mrs. Landholm took it, and Winthrop took Rufus's. 

' LiTTLB BiTXX, March 18, 1809. 

* What does papa mean to do ? Something must be^ done, for I 
cannot stay here for ever; neither in truth do 1 wish it. If I am 
ever to make anything, it is time now. I am twenty-one, and in 
mind and body prepared, I think, for any line of enterprise to 
which fortune may call me. Or if nothing can be done with me — 
if what has been spent must be thrown away — ^it is needless to 
throw away any more ; it would be better for me to come home and 
settle down to the lot for which I seemed to be bom. Nothing can 
be gained by waiting longer, but much lost. 

* 1 am not desponding, but seriously this transition life I am 
leading at present is not very enlivening. I am neither one thing 
nor the other ; I am in a chrysalis state, which is notoriously a 
dull one; and I have the further aggravation, which I suppose 
never occurs to the nymph bona fide, of a miserable uucertamty 
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wliether my folded-up wings are those of a purple butterfly or of a 
poor drudge of a beetle. Besides, it is conceivable that the chrysalis 
may get weary of his case, and mine is not a silken one. I have 
been here long enough. My aunt Landholm is very kind ; but I 
think she would like an increase of her household accommodationsi, 
and also that she would prefer working it by the rule of stihtraction 
lather than by the more usual and obvious way of addition. She 
is a good soul, but really I believe her larder contains nothing but 
pork, and her pantry nothing but — pumpkins I She has actually 
contrived, by some abominable mystery of the kitchen, to keep 
some of them over through a period of frost and oblivion, and 
to-day they made their appearance in due form on the table again; 
my horror at which appearance has, I believe, given me an indi- 
gc^on, to which you may attribute whatever of gloominess there 
may be contained in this letter. I certainly felt very heavy when 
I sat down ; but the sight of all your faces through fancy's sweet 
medium has greatly re&eshed me. 

'Kevertheless answer me speedily, for I am in earnest, although 
I am in jest * 

*' I intend to see vou, at all events, soon. 

* Loye to the little ones and to dear ma and pa, from 

* RuFirs.' 

* What does father say, mother ?* was all Winthrop's commentary 
on this epistle. She gave him the other letter, and he yielded his 
brother's again to her stretched-out hand. 

* Vantassbl, March 22, 1809. 

*Mt deah Obphah, — I am really coming home ! I never knew 
any months so long, it seems to me, as these three. The business 
will be finished, I believe, next week, and the Session will rise, and 
the first use I shall make of my recovered freedom will be — can 
you doubt it ? — ^to hasten home to my family. My dear family — 
they are closer to me all the time than you think, and for some 
weeks past it seems to me they have haa half of every thought. 
But I will be with you now. Providence willing, by the middle of 
the week, I hope, or as soon after as I can. 

* The last fortnight has been spent in talking — ^we have had a 
very stormy discussion of that point I spoke to you of in my last. 
The opposition of parties has run very high. It is gaining fearful 
ground in the country. I tremble for what may be the issue. 

* I am quite well again. Mr. Have has been very attentive and 
Idnd, and the Chancellor has shown himself very friendly. 

* I expect Will will be at home as soon as I am mysell. I wrote 
to him tnat he had better do so. I cannot afibrd to keep him any 
longer there, and there seems nothing better for him to do at pre- 
sent but to come home. I hope for better days. 

* Love to all till I see you, my dear wife and children, 

* W. Landholm. 

* My son Winthrop, this word is for you. I am coming home 
0oon 1 hope to relieve you of so much care. Meanwhile a word. 
I want Sam to ^o into the north hill-field with the plough, as soon 
•a he can ; I think the &ost must be out of the ^o\3m^\:!i2t!L ^^n^% 
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I intend to put wheat there and in the big border meadow. The 
bend meadow is in no hurry ; it will take corn, I guess. You had 
better feed out the turnips to the old black cow and the two 
heifers.' 

The letters were read at last, and folded up by the respective 
hands that held them. 

* Well, Will's coming home,* the mother said, with half a sigh. 
Winthrop did not answer ; he made over to her hand the letter 

he held in his own. 

* The north hill-field is pretty much all ploughed already,' he 
remarked. 

* You're a good farmer, Governor,* said his mother. ' But I am 
afraid that praise doesn't please you.* ^^ ■ r.- 

' Yes it does, mamma,' he answered, smiling a little. 

* But it don't satisfy you ?* 

*Ko more than it does you, mamma. It helps my hope of being 
a good something else some day.' 

1 1 don't care much what you are, Governor, if it is only some- 
thing good,* she said. ^ .^ 

He met her grave, wistful eyes, but this time he did not 9ipile ; 
and a strani?er might have thought he was exceedingly unimpies- 
sible. Both were silent a bit. 

* Well, it will be good to see them,' Mrs. Landholm said, again 
with that half sighing breath ; ' and now we must make haste and 
get all ready to welcome- them home.' 



CHAPTER VII. 

Happ7 he 
With snch a mother I faith in womankind 
Beats with his blood, and trust in all things high 
Comes easy to him. — Tenittson. 

What a coming home that was. Who could have guessed that 
any ungrateful cause had had anything to do with it. What 
kisses, what smiles, what family rejoicings at the table, what end- 
less talks round the fire. What delight in the returned Member 
of Assembly ; what admiration of the future Collegian. !|'or 
nobody had given that up ; wishes were bidden to wait awhile, 
that was all ; and as the waiting had procured them this dear 
home-gathering, who could quarrel with it. Nay, there was no 
eye shaded, there was no voice untuned for the glad music of tjiat 
time. 

* Well, it's worth going away, to come back again, ain't it ?* said 
Mr. Landholm, when they were gathered round the fire that ^b^ 
evening. 

* No, said his wife. 

'Well, I didn't think so last winter,' said the father of the 
family, drawing his broad hand over his eyes. 

* I can tell you, I have thought so this great while,* said Rufus. 
•It's it's seven or eight months now since I have been hopie.* 

* Papa,* said little Winifred, squeezing in and climbing ufc o^ 
her father's knees, *, we have wanted you every night.' 
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Yon did !' said her father, bending his face conveniently down 
to her golden cnrls ; * and what did you do by day ?' 

* 0, we wanted you ; but then you know we were so busy in the 
dav-time/ 

Busy V said her father, — * I guess you were busy !' 
She made herself busy then, for putting both arms round his 
neck she pressed and kissed his face, till feeling grew too excited 
with the indulgence of it, and she lav with her head quite stiU 
upon his shoulder, where nobody could see her eyes. The father's 
^jes told tales. 

* I think Winifred has forgotten me,* observed Rufus. 
But Winifred was in no condition to answer the charge. 
•Winifred doesn't forget anybody,* said her father, fondly. 

* We're none of us given to forgetting. I am thankful that we have 
one thing that some richer folks want — we all love one another. 
Winifr«a--I thought you were going to show me that black 
kitten o* your'n ?' 

*I haven't any kitten, papa,~it is Asahel's.* 

* Well, let Asahel bring i^ llien.' 
Which Asahel did. 

*Have you looked at the cattle, Mr. Landholm ^' said his wife. 

* No, not yet ; this is the first specimen of live stock I've seen,* 
said Mr. Ldndholm, viewing attentively a little black kitten whicn 
Vas sprawling very uncomiortably upon the painted floor. * I've 
Leard of 'em, though. Asahel has been giving me a detail at length 
of all the concerns of the farm. I think he'll make an excellent 
corresponding secretary by and by.' 

' * I was only telling papa what Governor had been doing,' said 
Asahel. 

•You were afraid he would be forgotten. There, my dear, 
J. would let the little cat go back to its mother.' 

* No, papa; Asahel wanted you should know that Governor didn't 
fcjrget.*^ 

•T)id you ever hear of the time, Asahel,' said his elder brother, 

* that a cat was sold by the length of her tail ?* 

* By the length of her tail !' said Asahel, unbelievingly. 

•Yes, for as much wheat as would cover the tip of her tail when 
she was held so * 

And, suiting the action to the word, Rufus suspended the kitten 
with its nose to the floor and the point of its tail at the utmost 
height it could reach above that level. Winifred screamed; 
Asahel sprang ; Rufus laughed and held fast. 

* It's a shame !' said Winifred. 

* You have no right to do it !' said Asahel. * It isn^t the law, if 
it was the law ; and it was a very cruel law.' 

But Rufus only laughed ; and there seemed some danger of a 
break in that kindliness of feeling which their father had vaunted, 
till Mrs. Landholm spoke. A word and a look of hers, to one and 
the other, made all smooth ; and they went on again talking of 
happy nothings till it was time to seoarate for the night. It was 
otiy then that Mr. Landholm touched on any matter of more than 
alight interest. 
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'Well, Ruftis/ he said, when at last they rose from their chairs, 
• are you all ready for College ?* 
•Yes, sir/ 
A little shadow upon hoth faces — a very little. 

* I am glad of it. Well, keep ready ; you'll go yet one of these 
days — the time will come. You must see if yon can't he contented 
to Keep at home a spell. We'll shove you off by and by.' 

Neither party verjr well satisfied with the decision ; but there 
was no more to be said. 

To keep at home was plain enough ; to be contented was another 
matter. Rufus joined again in the farm concerns ; the well-worn 
Little River broadcloth was exchanged for homespun ; and Win- 
throp's plough, and hoe, and axe were mated again as in former 
time they used to be. This, at least, was greatly enjoyed by the 
brothers. There was a constant and lively correspondence between 
them on all matters of interest, past, present, and future, and on 
all matters of speculation attainable by either mind ; and though 
judgments and likings were often much at variance, and the issues 
to the same argument were not always the same with each, on one 
point— the delight of communication — they were always at one. 
Clearly Rufus had no love for the axe, nor for the scythe, but he 
could endure both while talking with Winthrop ; though many a 
time it would happen that axe and scythe would be lost in the 
interest of other things ; and leaning on his snathe, or fiinging his 
axe into a cut, Rufus would stand to argue, or demonstrate, or urge 
somewhat just then possessing all his faculties, till a quiet reminder 
of his brother's would set him to laughing and to work again : and 
sweetly moved the scythes through the grass, and cheerily rung the 
axes ; for the winrows were side by side, and the ringing answered 
from tree to tree : and the inside of home gave Rufus pleasure too. 
Yet there were often times — when talk was at a standstill, and 
mother's * good things * were not on the table, with a string of 
happy faces round it, and neither axe nor scythe kept him from a 
present feeling of inaction — ^that the shadow reappeared on Rufus's 
brow. He would sit in the chimney corner, looking far down into 
the hearth-stones, or walk moodily up and down the floor, behind 
the backs of the other people, with a lace that seemed to belong to 
some waste corner of society. 

' My son,' said Mrs. Landholm, one evening when Mr. Landholm 
was out and the little ones in bed, — ' what makes you wear BVLoki a 
sober face ?' 

* Nothing, mother, — only that I am doing nothing.* 

'Are you sure of that? Your father was saying that he never 
saw anybody sow broadcast with a finer hand — he said yott had 
done a grand day's work to day. 

An impatiently drawn breath was the answer. 

* Rufus, nobody is doing nothing who is doing all that God gives 
him leave to do.' 

* No mother-; — and nobody ever will do much who does not hold 
that leave is given him to make of himself the utmost that he can.* 

' • And what is that ?' she said quietly. 

Nobody spoke ; and then Rufus saidx not quietly. 
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^Depends on ciroumstances, ma'am ;— some one thing: and some 
another.' 

'My son Eufas,— we all have the same interest at heart with 
you.* 

•I am sorry for it, ma'am ; T would rather he disappointed alone.* 

*I hope there will be no disappointment — I do not look for any» 
in the end. Cannot ^n bear a little present disappointment }* 

• I do bear it, ma'am.* 

*But Winthrop has the very same things at stake as you haye^ 
and I do not see nim wear such a disconsolate face, — ever.* 

* Winthrop — ' tiie speaker began, and paused, every feature of 
his fine face working with emotion. His hearers waited, but what* 
ever lay behind, nothing more of his meaning came out. 

* Winthrop what — ' said his brother, langhing. 

'You are proYokingly coolT said the other, his eye changing 
again. 

• You have a right to find fault with that,' said Winthrop still 
langhing, * for certainly it is a quality with which you never pro- 
yoked anybody.* 

Eufus seemed to he swallowing more provocation than he had 
expressed. 

* What were yon going to say of me, Euf us ?' said the other 
seriously. 

• Nothing—* 

* If you meant to say that I have not the samo reason to be dis- 
appointed that you have, yon are quite right.' 

*I meant to say that ; and I meant to say that yon do not feel 
any disappointment as much as I do.' 

Winl^op did not attempt to mend this position. He only 
laended the fire. 

* I wish you need not be disappointed !' the mother said sighing, 
looking at the fire with a very earnest face. 

• My dear mother,' said Winthrop cheerfully, * it is no use to wish 
that in this world.' 

'Yes it is— for there is a way to escape disappointments, — ^if you 
would take it.' 

• To escape disappointments !' said Rufus. — * Yes.' 

* What is it ?* — 'Will yoii promise to follow it?* 

*No mother,' he said, with again a singular play of light and 
shade over his face ; — ' for it will be sure to be some impossible 

way. I mean ^that an angel's wings may get over the rough 

ground where poor human feet must stumble. ' 

How much the eyes were saying that looked at each other ! 

• There is provision even for that,' she answered. * * As an eagle 
stirreth up her nest, fiuttereth over her young, spreadeth abroad 
her wings, taketh them, beareth them on her winps,' so the Lord 
declares he did once lead his people, — and he will again, — over 
rough ground or smooth.' 

•My dear mother,* said Kufus, * you are very good, and I am 

not very good.' 

' I don't know that that is muoh to the poiut> di^ m<i^as^^ic^<^^ 
little. 
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* Yes it is/ 

*Do you mean to say you cannot go the road that others have 
gone, with the same help r* 

* If I should say yes, I suppose you would disallow it/ he replied, 
beginning to walk up and down again; 'but my consciousnefis 
remains the same/ 

There was both trouble and dissatisfaction in his face. 

* Will your consciousness stand this ? — * Even the youths shall 
faint and be weary, and the young men shall utterly fall ; but they 
that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength : they shall 

Sount up with wings as eagles,' — just what you were wishing for, 
ufus ;^-* they shall run, and not be weary ; and they shall walk, 
and not faint. * 

He was silent a minute ; and then replied, * That will always 
continue to be realized by some and not by others.' 

* If you were as easily disheartened in another line Rufos, you 
would never go throuffh College.* 

* My dear mother !* he said, * if you were to knock all my opinions 
to pieces with the Bible, it wouldn't change me/ 

* I know it !' she said. 

There was extreme depression in voice and Hp, and she bent 
down her face on her hand. 

Two turns, the length of the room, Rufus took ; then he came to 
the back of her chair and laid his hand upon her shoulder. 

L hi 




escape 

see, ev( , . 

deserves them less — even you, I am afraid, are disappointed in 

me.* 

It was as much as he could do, evidently, to say that ; his eyes 
were brilliant through £re and water at once. She lifted up 40]^ 
head, but was quite silent. 

* How is it mamma ? or how can it be ?' 

* I must take you to the Bible again, Rufos.' 

* "Well, ma'am, 1*11 go with you. Where ?* 

She turned over the leaves till she found the place, and giving it 
to him bade him read. 

* * Blessed is the man that walketh not in the counsel of the i^- 
godly, nor standeth in the way of sinners, nor sitteth in the scat of 
the scornful : but his delight is in the law of the Lord, and in his 
law doth he meditate, day and night. 

* • And he shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of wat^, that 
bringeth forth his fi-uit in due season ; his leaf also shall not 
wither, and whatsoever he doeth shall prosper.' * 

Rufus stopped and stood looking on the page. 

* Beautiful words I' he said. 

* They will bear looking at,* said Mrs. Landholm. 

* But my dear mother, 1 never heard of anybody in my life of 
whom this was true.' 

* How many people have you heard of, in your life, who answered 
the description V 

' Rufus tamed and began to walk up and down again. 
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* But suppose lie were to undertake something not well — not 
dght?' 

^ The security reaches further back,* said Winthrop. 

* You forget,' said his mother, * he could not do that ; or could 
not persist in it/ 

Bofos walked, and the others sat still and looked at the fir^ till 
the opening of the door let in Mr. Landholm and a cold blast of 
air ; which roused the whole party. Winthrop put more wood on 
the fire ; Mr. Landholm sat down in the corner and made himself 
Mxnfortabl^ ; and Mrs. Landholm fetched an enormous tin pan of 
pqtetoes and began paring them. Kufus presently stopped behind 
K^ chair, and said softly, * What's that for mother }' 

* For you breakfast to-morrow, sir.' 

* Where is Karen ?'— * In bed.' 

* Why don't you let her do them, mother?' 

* She nas not time, my son.' 

Kufus stood still and looked with a discontented face at the thin. 
Uue-yeined fingers in which the coarse dirty roots were turning 
over and over. 

* I'ye got a letter from my friend Haye to-day,' Mr. Landholm 
nid. 

* What Haye is that }' said his wife. 

* What Haye? — there's only one that I know of; my old friend 
Haye — you^ve heard me speak of him a hundred times. I used to 
know him lon^ ago in Mannahatta when I lived at Pillicoddy; and 
we have been in the Legislature together, time and again.' 

' I remember now,' said Mis. Landholm, paring ner potatoes. 
• What does hd want ?' 

* What do you guess he wants ?* 

* Something from the farm, I suppose.' 
« Kot a bit of it.' 

* Mr. Haye, of Asphodel ?' said Rufus. 

* Asphodel ? no, of Mannahatta ;— he used to be at Asphodel.* 

* Wnat does he want, sir?* 

^ I am goin^ to tell your mother by and by. It's her concern.' 
■* Well, tell it,' said Mrs. Landholm. 

* How would you like to have , some company in the house this 
rammer ?' 

' Mrs. Landholm laid the potato and her knife and her hands down 
in the pan, and looking up asked, * What sort of company ?' 

* You know he has no wife this many years ?* — * Yes — 

* Well — ^he's a couple of little girls that he wants to put some- 
where in the coimtry this summer, for their health, I understand.' 

Mrs. Landholm took up her knife again and pared potatoes dili- 
gently. 
' Does he want to send them here ?' 

* He intimates as much : and I have no doubt he would be very 
glad. It wouldn't be a losing concern to us, neither. He would 
be willing to pay well, and he can afford it.* 

' What has he done with his own place, at Asphodel ?* said Win- 
thfop. 
f oold it» he tells me. Didn't agree with his daughtex^ tlbs^ ^ 
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there, or something ; and he says he couldn't be at the bother of 
two establishments without a housekeeper in nary one of 'em. And 
I think he's right. I don't see how he could.' 

Winthrop watched the quick mechanical way in which hit 
mother's knife followed the paring round and round the potatoes, 
and he Ionised to say something. *But it is not my atfair,' ha 
thought ; * it is for Rufus. It is not my business to speak.' 

Nobody else spoke for a minute. 

' What makes him want to send his children here ?' said Mrs. 
Landholm, without looking up from her work. 

'Partly because he knows me, I suppose; and maybe he has 
heard of you. Partly because he knows this is just the finest 
country in the world, and the finest air, and he wants them to run 
over the hiUs and pick wild strawberries and drink country milk, 
and aU that sort of thing. It's just the place for them, as I tdd 
him once, I remember.' 

* You told him I ' 

* Yes. He was saying something about not knowing what to do 
"with his girls last winter, and I remember I said to him that he 
had better send them to me ; but I had no more idea of his taking 
it up, at the time, than I have now of going to Egypt.' 

Mrs. Landholm did not speak. 

* You have somewhere you can put them, I suppose?' 

* There's nobody in the big bedroom.' 

' Well, do you think you can get along with it? or will it give 
you too much trouble ?' 

' I am afraid they would never be satis^d, Mr. Landholm, with 
the way we Uve.' 

* Pho ! Ill engage they will. Satisfied ! they never saw such 
butter and such bread in their lives, I'll be bound, as you can give 
them. If they aren't satisfied it'll do 'em good.' 

* But bread and butter isn't all, Mr. Landholm; what wiU they 
they do with our dinners, without fresh meat ?* 

* What will they do with them ! Eat 'em, fast enough, only you 
have enough. I'll be bound their appetites will take care of the 
rest, after they have been running over the mountains all the morn- 
ing. You've some chickens, hav'n't you ? — and I could get a lamb 
now and then from neighbour Upshur ; and here's Winthrop can 
get you birds and fish any day in the year.' 

* Winthroip will hardly have time.' 

* Yes he will; and if he don't we can call in Anderese. He't a 
pretty good hunter.' 

* I'm not a bad one,' said Rufus. 

I And you have Karen to help you. I think it will be a very fine 
thing, and be a good start maybe towards Rufus's going to College.^ 

Another pause, during which nothing moved but the knife and 
Mrs. Landholm's fingers. 

* Well — what do you say ?' said her husband. 

* If you think it wiU do — I am willing to try,' she answered. 

* I know it will do : and I'll go and write .directly to Have 1 

appose he'd like to know; and to-morro'?i my \i^QiSidA ''9n2A.\a^« 

Bomethjxxg to hold besides pens/ 
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There was profbnnd silence a^ain for a little after he went out. 
'How old are these children }* Mrs. Landholm said. 
Keither answered promptly. 

• I saw one of them when I was at Asphodel,' said "Winthrop ; 
■,'*and she was a pretty well grown girl ; she must have been thir- 
. teen or fourteen.' 

• And that was a year and a half ago ! Is her sister younger or 
dderr 

• It isn't her sister,' said E-ufus ; * it's her cousin, I believe ; Mr. 
Have is her guardian. She's older.' 

. 'How much ?' — * A year or two ; I don't know exactly.' 
'.'. lirs. Landholm rose and took up her pan of potatoes with an 
,'air that seemed to say Miss Haye and her cousin were both in it, 
jiuid carried it out into the kitchen. 

.!. ^me little time had passed, and Winthrop went there to look 
' fer her. She had put her pan down on the hearth, and herself by 
it, and there she was sitting with her arms round her knees. 
Winthrop softly came and placed himself beside her. 

•Mother ' 

She laid her hand upon his knee, without speaking to him or 
looking at him. 

• Mother — I'll be your provider.* 

*I would a great deal rather be yours, Governor,' she said, 
taming to him a somewhat wistful face. 

• There isn't anything in the world I would rather,' said he, 
kissing her cheek. 

• She gave him a look that was reward enough. 

• I wonder how soon they will come,' she said. 

' That is what I was just asking ; and pa said he supposed as soon 
U the weather was settled.' 

*That won't be yet awhile. You must see and have a good 
garden. Governor. JPerhaps it will be all for the best.' 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Hills qaestioning the heayens for ligli1>— 

Sayinea too deep to scan I 
As if the wild earth mimicked there 

The wilder heart of man ; 
Only it shall be greener far 
And gladder, than hearts ever are. — E. B. B&owirnro. 

It was the first of June ; a fair lovely summer morning, June-like. 

•1 suppose Mr. Haye will come with them,' said Mr. Landholm, 
•8 he pushed back his chair &om the breakfast- table ; ' have you 
Anywhere you can put him ?' 

'There's the little bedroom, he can have,' said Mrs. Landholm. 
' Asahel can go in the boys* room.' 

• Very good. Winthrop, you had better take the boat down in 
gtK)d time this afternoon so as to be sure and be there— L ^.tjcofl \i^ 
spared a moment from the bend meadow. The gxan^ >[)[\^t^ Sa v>s\» 
nady to he laid It's a very heavy swath, 1 gue^H \h^t^* ^ ^ ^"^ 
tine tons to the acre, ' 
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* Take the boat down where ?' said Asahel. 

* To Cowslip's mill,' said his brother. * What time will the stage 
be along, sir ?' 

* If ot much before six, I expect. You'll have the tide with you 
to go down.* ' 

* It's well to look at the fair side of a subject,' said "Winthrop, as 
his father left the room. 

* May I go with you. Governor ?' said Asahel. — * No sir.* 
'Why?' 

' Because I shall have the tide hard against me coming back.' 

* But I am not much, and your arms are strong,' urged Asahel. 

* Very true. Well, we'll see. Mother, do you want any iish to-day f 
A sort of comical taking of the whole subject somehow was 

expressed under these words, and set the whole family a-laughin^, 
— all but Rufus — he was impenetrable. He sat iinishing hib 
breakfast without a word, but with a certain significant air of thi 
lip and eyebrow, and dilating nostril, which said something was 
wronsf. 

It was the fairest of summer afternoons ; the sky June's deejp 
and full- coloured blue, the sun gay as a child, the hills in the» 
young summer dress, just put on ; and the water, — well, it Was 
runniuff down very fast, but it was running quietly, and lying 
under the sky and the sunshine^ it sparkled back their spirit of lifi 
and joy. The air was exceeding clear, and the green outlines of 
the hills rose sharp against the blue sky. 

Winthrop stood a minute on one of the rocks at the water's edge 
,to look, ana then stepped from that to the one where his boat was 
moored, and began to undo the chain. 

* Are you going down after those people ?' said the voice of Rufiis 
behind him. It sounded in considerable disgust. 

* What do you advise ?' said Winthrop, without looking up. 

* I would see them at the bottom of the river first !* 

* Bad advice,' said Winthrop. * It would be a great deal harder 
to go after them there.' 

* Do you know what effect your going now will have ?' 

* Upon them ?' — * No, upon you.' ^ 

* Well — no,' said Winthrop, looking at the river ; *I shall have 
a pull up, but I shall hardly near any news of that to-morrow.' 

* It will make them despise you !* 

* That would be rather an effect upon them,' said Winthrop, 
throwing the loosened chain into the boat's head and stepping in 
himselt ; * as it strikes me.' 

* I wish you would take my advice,' said Rufus. 

* Which ?' said his brother. 

* Let them alone !' 

* I will,' said Winthrop ; * I mean that.' 

* You are excessively provoking !' 

'Are you sure?' said Winthrop, smiling. * What do yonpp6- 
pose that I should do, Rufus ?' 
""jSend Sam DooUttle in your place.' 

' WjJline^ly ; but it happens tnat he doul^not^mi ^s^&fift. "^^ 
muat Bee th&t/ 
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* And are yon going to bring np their baggage and all !' 

* I must know the sum of two unknown quantities before I can 
)^ whether it is just equal to a boat-load.' 

Eufas stood on the shore, biting his lip. The little boat was 
dently slipping out from between the rocks, after a light touch or 
two of the oars, when Asahel came bounding down the road, and 
olaimed "Winthrop's promise for a place in it. 

* Yon don't want this child with you !* said Rufos. 

But Winthrop gave one or two pushes in the reverse direction, 
and with great skill laid the skiff alongside of the rock. Asahel 
jumped in triumphantly, and again slowly clearing the rocks the 
little boat took the tide and the impulse of a strong arm at once, 
and shot off down the stream. 

They kept the mid-channel, and with its swift current soon 
came abreast of the high out-jutting headland behind which the 
waters turned and hia themselves from the home view. Diver's 
Bock, it was called, from some old legend now forgotten. A few 
xninutes more, and the whole long range of the river below was 
plain in sight, down to a mountain several miles off, behind which 
it made yet another sharp turn and was again lost. In that range 
the river ran a little west of south ; just before rounding Diver's 
Bock, its direction was near due east, so that the down tide at the 
tran carried them well over towards the eastern shore. That was 
what they wanted, as Cowslip's mill was on that side. So keeping 
jnst far enough froni the shore to have the full benefit of the ebb, 
they fell softly and quick down the river ; with a changing panorama 
of rocks ana foliage at their side, the home promontory of Shah- 
weetah lying in sight just north of them, and over it the heads of 
the nortnem mountains ; while a few miles below, where the river 
made its last turn, the mountains on either side locked into one 
another, and at once checked and rested the eye. The lines of 
ground there were beautiful ; the western light sported among 
tiiem, dividing hill from hill, and crowning tneir heads with its 
bright glory. It was the 'dynasty of the East, just then. The 
eastern mountains sat in stately pride ; and their retainers, the 
woods, down to the water side, glittered in the royal green and silver ; 
for on their fresh unsullied leaves the light played with many a 
sheen. The other shore was bright enough still ; but the shadows 
were getting long and the sun was getting low, and the contrast 
was softly and constantly growing. 

* It's pretty, ain't it, Winthrop ?* said Asahel. 

* Yes.^ 

* I wonder what's the reason you row so much better than Bufus 
— Bufus bites his lip, and works so, and makes such a splash,~and 
you don't seem as it you worked at all.' 

* Perhaps because I am stronger,' said Winthrop. 

* Bufus is strong enough. But that can't be tne reason you do 
everything better than he does.' 

* That don't happen to be the state of the case.' 

•Yes it does ; tor you always catch the most iis\i, aii^^^^^ ^"ks^ 
last summer he aever saw any one bind and tie *a;& idA\> «^ ^^^ 
did.' 
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Affain silenily the boat fell down along the shore, a little dark 
specK amidst the glow of air and water. 

* How nice you look in your white jacket and trousers,* said 
Asahel. 

* I am glad to hear it,' said Winthrop, laughing. * Is it such an 
nncommon thing?' 

* It is uncommon for you to look so nice. You must take great 
care of them, Winthrop ; — it took mother so long to make them.' 

* I have another pair, boy,' said Winthrop, biting his lips, as the 
boat rounded to the little mght of steps at Cowslip's mill. 

* Yes, but then you know, Karen There's the stage. Governor! 

—-and the folks are come, 1 guess. Do you see those beads poking 
out of the windows ?' — 

* You stay here and mind the boat, Asahel.' And Winthrop 
sprang ashore, and went up to the crossiug where the stage-coaoh 
had stopped. 

At * Cowslip's mill' there was a sloop landing ; a sort of wharf 
•was built there ; and close upon the wharf the mill and storage 
house kept and owned bjr Mr. Cowslip. From this central point a 
road ran back over the hills into the country, and at a little dis- 
tance it was cut by the high road from Yantassel. Here the stage 
had stopped. By the time Winthrop got there, most of the effects 
he was to take cnarge of had been safely deposited on the ground. 
Two young ladies, and a gentleman seeming not far from young, 
stood at the end of the coach to watch the success of the driver and 
Mr. Cowslip in disinterring sundry trunks and boxes from under 
the boot and a load of other trunks and boxes. 

•Where's Mr. Landholm? isn't Mr. Landholm here?' «aid the 
gentleman, impatiently. 

* There's somebody from Mr. Landholm ahintyou,* remarked Mr. 
Cowslip, in the course of tugging out one of the trunks. 

The gentleman turned. 

* Mr. Landholm could not be here, sir,' said Winthrop ; * but hiB 
boat is here, and he has sent me to take care of it.' 

* He has I Couldn't come himself, eh ? I'm sorry forthat. — ^The 
box from the top of the stage, driver — ^that's all. — Do you under- 
stand the management of a boat ?' said he, eyeing WintMop a little 
anxiously. 

* Certainly, sir,' said Winthrop. * I am accustomed to act as 
Mr. Landholm's boatman. I am nis son.* 

* His son, are you ? Ah, well, that makes all straight. I can 
trust you. Not his eldest son ?' — * No, sir.* 

* 1 thought it couldn't be the same. Well, he's a deuced hand- 
some pair of sons, tell him. I'm very sorry I can't stop, — ^I am 
obliged to go on now, and I must put my daughter and Miss Cad- 
wallader in your charge, and trust you to get them safe home. I 
will be along, and come to see you in a few days.' 

* The trunks is all out, sir,' said the driver. * We oughtn't to 
stop no longer. It's a bad piece atween here and Bearfoot.' 

* I leave it all to you, then,' said Mr. Haye. * Elizabeth, this 
yonng" grentleman w'm see you and your baggage safe home. You 
won 't wan t me, I'll see you next week.' 
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He shook hands and was off, stage-coach and all. And Mr. 
Cowslip and Winthrop were loft mounting guard over the baggage 
and the ladies. Elizabeth gave a oomprehcnsive glance at the 
•yonng gentleman* designated by her father, and then turned it 
upon the black leather and boards which waited to be disposed of. 

'You won't want the hull o' this for ballast, I guess, Winthrop, 
ikts artemoon,* remarked Mr. Cowslip. * You'll have to leave some 
of it 'long o* me.' 

• Can't it all go ?' said Elizabeth. 

* It would be too much for the boat,' said Winthrop. 

* If 'twouldn't for you,' — ^Mr. Cowslip remarked in a kind of 
aside. — * Isn't there another boat ?* 

' There is another boat,* said Mr. Cowslip ; * there's mine — ^but 
she's up stream somewheres ; comin' along, I guess, but she won't 
be here time enough for your purposes.' 

It was necessary to make a selection. The selection was made, 
and two stout trunks were successively borne down to the shore by 
the hands of Winthrop and Mr. Cowslip, and stowed in the boat a 
how. The two girls had walked down, and stood looking on. 

'But I haven't got any books!' said Elizabeth, suddenly, when 
she was invited to get in herself. * Won't the book-box go ?* 

' Is it that 'ere big board box ?* inquired Mr. Cowslip. * Won't 
do ! It's as heavy as all the nation.* 

'It will not do to put anything more in the boat,' said Win- 
ihr^. — * I can't go without books, said Elizabeth.* 

* You'll have *em in the mornin*,' suggested the miller. 

' leave it, Lizzie, and come along !' said her companion. ' See 
how late it's getting.' 

•I oan't go without some books,' said Elizabeth; *I shouldn't 
know what to do with myself. You are sure you can't take the box r* 

• Certainly,' said Winthrop, smiling. * Sne would draw too much 
viter, with this tide.' 

• Yes, you'd be on the bottom and no mistake, when you got in 
the bay,* said Mr. Cowslip. — Elizabeth looked from one to the other. 

* Then just get something and open the box if you please,* she 
said, indicating her command to Winthrop ; ' and 1 will take out a 
few, till I get the rest.* 

• Lizzie I* urged her companion, — * let the books wait !* 

But she and her expostulation got no sort of attention. Miss 
lizzie walked up the hiU again to await the unpacking of the box. 
Miss Cadwallader straightened herself against a post. While Mr, 
Cowslip and Winthrop went to the store for a hammer. 

'6he8 got spunk in her, ha' n't she, that little one?' said the 
Biiller. ' She's a likely-looking little gal, too. But I never seen 
any one so fierce arter books, yet.* 

Tools were soon found, in Mr. Cowslip*s store, but the box was 
iticnigly put together, and the opening of it was not a very speedy 
business. The little proprietor lookeoL on patiently. When it was 

ri, Miss Lizzie was not very easy to suit. Wim ^^^\. Qi<iQ\sL^^'^ 
stood and piled up hook after book on the unco'vet^^ ^OT\Asya. oSi 
the box, till she had got at those she wanted. B\ie i^\ftaafe^\vs^^^ 
wiih two or thre^, and then the others "were oweivjIJilL'S'S^^^ 
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again; and she stood to watch the fastening up of the Dox as it 
was before. 

* It will be safe here ?* she said to the miller. 

* Safe enough !* he answered. \ There's nobody here'll want to 
pry open these here books, agin this night.' 

* And will the other things be safe r' said Miss Cadwallader, 
who had come up the hill again in despair. The miller glanced 
at her. 

* Safe as your hair in curl-papers. You can be comfortable. 
Now then — 

The sun was not far from the mountain tops, when at last "hLisa 
Lizzie stood again at the water's edge with her volumes. Miss 
Cadwallader grumbled a little, but it met the utmost carelessness. 
The tide was very low ; but by the help of Winthrop in the boat, 
and Mr. Cowslip on the muddy steps, the young ladies were 
safely passed down and seated m the stern-sheets, not withoat 
two or three little screams on the part of Miss Cadwallader. 
The other, guito silent, looked a little strangely at the water 
coming within three or four inches of her dress, an expression of 
^ave timidity becoming her dark eye much better than the look 
Xt had worn a few minutes before. As the boat lurched a little on 
pushing off, the colour started to her cheeks, and she asked ' if 
there was any danger ?' 

* Not the least,* Winthrop said. 

Elizabeth gave another look at the very self-possessed, calm face 
of her boatman, and then settled herself in ner place with the 
immistakeable air of a mind at ease. The boat bad rounded the 
corner of the wharf, and fell into its upward track, owing all its 
speed now to the rower's good arm ; for a very strong down tide 
was running against them. Tliey crept up, close under the shore, 
the oars almost touching the rocks ; but always, as if a spirit of 
divination were in her, the little boat turned its head from the 
threatened danger, edged in and out of the mimic bays and hoUows 
in the shores, and kept its steady onward way. TTie scene was a 
fairy land-scene now. Earth, water, and air, were sparkling with 
freshness and light. The sunlight lay joyously in the nest of the 
southern mountains, and looked over the East, and smiled on the 
heads of the hills in the north ; while cool shadows began to walk 
along the western shore. Far up, a broad shoulder of the moun- 
tain stood out in bright relief under the sun's pencil ; then lower 
down, the same pencil put a glory round the heads of the valley 
cedars ; the valley was in shadow. Sharp and clear showed sun- 
touched points of rock on the cast shore, in glowing colours ; uid 
on the west the hills raised huge shadowy sides towards the sqjl 

Shom they threatened they would hide from his pensioners. And 
le sun stood on the mountain's brow and blinked at the world, 
and then dropped down; and the West had it! Not yet, but 
Boon. The two girls were not unmindful of all the brightness 
about them, for their eyes made themselves very busy with it, and 
little low-toned talks were held, which now and then let a word 
escape, of 'pretty /'—and lovely !'— and * wouldn't it be loydy to 
mre a htHe boat here ?— I'll ask papa V — 
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• 1b it hard to rowr' asked the last speaker suddenly of Wiiithit)p. 
•Ho,' he said, * not at all, wind and water quiet.' 
•Aren't they quiet to-night?' 

*The tide is running down very strong. Asahel, trim the boat.' 
*How on earth can such a child do anything to the boat?' said 
188 Cadwallader. * What do you want done, sirr* 

' 'Nothing,' he said. * It is done.' 

• What is done?* said the young lady, with a wondering face to 
hat companion. * Oh aren't you hungry?* sho added with a yawn. 
*I am, dreadfully. I hope we shall get a good supper.' 

* "Whereabouts is Mr. Landholm's house ?' said Elizabeth pro- 
f»ntiy. Winthrop lay on his oars to point it out to her. 

*■ * That V she said, somewhat expressiveljr. 

* Then why don't you go straight there ?' inquired her companion. 
J You are goin^ directly the other way.' 

A slight fiction ; but the boat had turned into the bay, and was 
following the curve of its shores, which certainly led down deep 
into the land from the farmhouse point. 

* I go here for the eddy.' 

' He is going right,' said Asahel, who was sitting on the thwart 
next to the ladies. 

• Eddy ?' said Miss Cadwallader, with a blank look at her coucin. 

* What is an eddy?' said Elizabeth. 

*The return water from a point the tide strikes against.' 
Elizabeth eyed the water, the channel, and the points^ and was 

cfvidently stuajring the matter out. * What a lovely place !' she 

fRud. 

• I wonder if the strawberries are ri]^e,' said Miss Cadwallader. 
.•little boy, are there any strawberries in your woods?* 

• My name is Asahel,' said the * little boy* gravely. 

* Is it ? I am very glad indeed to know it. Are there any straw- 
berries in the woods here r' 

'Lots of 'em,' said Asahel. — * Are they ripe yet?' 

* I haven't seen more than half a dozen,* said Asahel. 

•They are just beginning in the sunny spots,' said his brother, 
tmilinfi'. 

• And do you have anything else here besides strawberries ?' 
The question was put to Asahel. He looked a little blank. It 

was a broad one. 

•Any other fruit,' said Elizabeth. — 'Plenty,' said Asahel. 

•Wnat?' said Miss Cadwallader? 'tell us, will you; for I've 
oome here to live upon wild fruit.' 

* Yes, ma'am,' said Asahel, staring a little ; — * there's red rasp- 
berries, and black raspberries, and low-bush blackberries and high 
blackberries, and huckleberries, and bearberrics, and cranberries ; 
wrides nuts, and apples. I guess that ain't all.' 

•Thank you,' said his questioner. * That will do. I don't intend 
4o stay till nut- time. Oh what a way it is round this bay 1' 

• I wish it was lonsrer,' said Elizabeth. 

The sun had left all tlio cartli tmd betaken himself to the cloud«&\ 
snd there he seemed to be disporting himself witYi al\ \)ftft t^Q>\a^ ^J. 
Idi palette. Ihere were half a dozen at a timi^ ^\m!& ^^ ^^ 

JB 2 
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vapoury canvas, and those were changed and shaded, and mixed 
and deepened, — till the eye could hut confess there was only one 
such storehouse of glory. And when the x)ainting had faded, and 
the soft scattering masses were left to their natural grey, here a 
little silvered and there a little reddened yet, — the whole West was 
still lit up with a clear white radiance that showed how hardly the 
sun's bright track could be forgotten. 

*Aro we here!' said Elizabeth, with a half sigh, as the boat 
touched the rocks. 

* Yes, to be sure,* said her cousin. * Where have you been J* 

* In the clouds ; and I am sorry to come down again.' 

Mr. Landholm was standing on the rocks, and a very frank and 
hearty reception he gave them. With him they walked up to the 
house ; Asahel staid behind to wait till Winthrop had made h&t 
the boat. 

*How do you like 'em. Governor?* whispered the little boy, 
crouching upon the rocks to get nearer his brother's ear. 

*How do I like 'em?* said Winthrop: — *I can*t like anybody 
upon five minutes' notice.* 

* One of 'em's pretty, ain't she? — the one with the light-coloured 
hair?* 

* I suppose so,' said Winthrop, tying his chain. 

* I guess they like it here pretty well,' Asahel went on. * Didn't 
you see how they looked at everything ?' — * No.* 

* They looked up, and they looked down, and on one side and the 
other side ; and every now and then they looked at you.' 

* And what did you look at ?' — * I looked at them, — some.* 

* AVell,* said Winthrop, laughing, * don't look at them too much» 
Asahel.'— * Why not?' 

* Why, you wouldn't want to do anything too much, would you?* 

* No. But what would be too much ?' 

* So much, that they would find it out.' * 

* Well, they didn't find it out this evening,' said Asahel. 

But that little speech went home, and for half the way, as he 
walked up to the house holding Asahel's hand, there was some- 
thing like bitterness in the heart of the elder brother. So long, 
but no longer. Thev had got only so far, when he looked down at 
the little boy beside liim, and spoke with his usual calm deameas 
of tone, entire and unchanged. 

' Then they aren't as clear-sighted as I am, Asahel, for I always 
know when you are looking at me.' 

'Ah, I don't believe you do !' said Asahel, laughing up at him; 
* I very often look at you when you don't look at me.' 

* Don't trust to that/ said Winthrop. 

There was in the little boy's laugh, and in the way he wagged 
his brother's hand backwards and forwards, a happ^r and oon* 
iident assurance that Winthrop could do anything that it was good 
to do. 

Everybody was at the supper- table ; there was nothing for Win- 
throp then to do but to take his place ; but his countenance to his 
mother, all Bupper-time, was worth a great deal. His oool, ool* 
cetedfaoe athevBido heartened h^r conBt»aut\7,\JtiQu\^\!kft w»x<«l^ 
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spoke at all. Mr. Landholm played the part of host with no draw- 
mickiohis cheerfulness; talked a preat deal, and pressed all the 
good things of the tahle npon Miss Cadwallader ; who, laughing:, 
talking, and eating, managed to do her full share of all three. She 
▼as certainly very pretty. Her * light-coloured' hair was not so 
light as to be uncomely, and fell in luxuriant rinjrlots all round 
the sides of her pretty head ; and the head moved about enough to 
shake the ringlets, till they threatened to form a mazy net to catch 
men's eyes. The prettiest mouth in the world, set with two little 
rows of the most kissable teeth, if that feature ever is contemplated 
in a kiss ; and, like the ringlets, the lips seemed to be in a compact 
to do as much mischief as they could ; to keep together and mind 
their own business was the last thing thought of. Yet it was 
wonderful how much busiaess they managed to transact on their 
own account, too. The other girl sat grave and reserved, even 
almost with an air of shyness, eat much less, and talked none at 
all ; and, indeed, her face was pale and thin, and justilied what 
her father had said about her wanting the country. Ruf us seemed 
to have got back his good-humour. He quite kept up the credit 
of his side of the table. Immediately after supper the two girls 
went to their room. 

•Well, how do you like 'em?' said Mr. Landholm. 'Did ye 
ever see a prettier creature, now, than that Rose ? Her face is like 
a rose itself.' 

• It is more like a peach-blossom,' said Rufus. 

* The little one don't look weU,' said Mrs. Landholm. 

*I wonder who'll go strawberrying with them,' said Asahel. 



CHAPTER IX. 

JHai, ' He is of « rustical oat, I know not how; he doth not carry himself like ft 
gentlemftn of fiishion. 

Wet. * Ob, Mr. Matthew, that's a grace peculiar bat to a few.' 

Etsst Mak nr his Hukour. 

The • big bedroom,' which belonged to the strangers by right of 
nsage, opened from the kitchen ; with another dour upon the tiny 
entry- way once described. It had a fireplace, at present full of 
green pine bushes ; a very clean bed covered with patchwork ; the 
plainest of chairs and a table ; and a little bit of carpet on one spot 
of the door ; the rest was painted. One little window looked to 
the south ; another to the east ; the ^voodwork, of doors and 
windows, exceeding homely and Mnnainted. An extraordinary gay 
satin toilet-cushion ; and over it a little looking-glass, surrounded 
and surmounted with more than an equal surface of dark carved 
wooden framing. It was to this unwonted prospect that the early 
June sun opened the ^oun^ ladies' eyes the next morning. 
Elisabeth had surveyed it quietly a few minutes, when a. \\^^^ 
rustling of the patchwork called her attention \jo V)aa ^vaJsxxi^^ 
shoulders of her oompanion. Miss Cadwallader a ^xetX^ i^^^^'o:^ 
hud: aa the pillow, her eves shut tight,andheT open mow^^^V^^^V 
agraUtbe eoataUo dehght that could be expxeaaed m\\i<^v)L\. wvxa.^- 
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* What is the matter ?' said Elizabeth. 

Her cousin only laughed the harder, and clapped her hands over 
Jer eyes, as if quite beyond control of herself. Elizabeth did not 
tsk again. 

* Isn't this a funny place we've come to !' said Miss Cadwallader 
at last, relapsing. 

* I don't see anything very laughable,' said Elizabeth. 

* But isn't it a. quizzical place ?' 
*I dare say. Every place is.' 

* Pshaw ! aon't.be obstinate, — when you think just as I do.'— *1 
never did yet, about anything,' said Elizabeth. 

* Well, how do j/ou like eatinp in a room with a great dresser of 
tin dishes on one side, and the hre where your meat was cooked on 
the other ? — in June ?' 

* I didn't see the tin dishes ; and there wasn't any fire, of con- 
sequence.' 

* But did you ever see such a gallant old farmer ? Isn't he 
comical ? didn't he keep it up ?' 

*Not better than you did,' said Elizabeth. — 'But isn't he 
comical ?' 

* No ; neither comical nor old. I thought you seemed to like him 
very well.' 

* 0, one must do something. La ! you aren't going to get up yet?' 
But Elizabeth was already at the south window, and had it open. 

Early it was ; the sun not more than half an hour high, and taking 
his work coolly, like one who meant to do a great deal oefore 
the day was ended. A faint dewy sparkle on the grass and the 
sweetbriars ; the song-sparrows giving good-morrow to each other, 
and tuning their throats for the day ; and a fdw wood-thrushes now 
and then telling of their shyer and rarer neighbourhood. The river 
was asleep, it seemed, it lay so still. 

* Lizzie !— you ought to be in bed yet these two hours — 1 shall 
tell Mr. Haye, if you don't take care of yourself.' 

* Have the goodness to go to sleep, ana let me and Mr. Haye take 
care of each other,' said the girl drily. 

Her cousin looked at her a minute, and then turning her eyes 
from the light, obeyed her first request, and went fast asleep. 

A little while after the door opened, and Elizabeth stood in the 

kitchen. It was already in beautiful order. She could see the Big 

dresser now, but the tin and crockery, and almost the wooden 

shelves shone, they were so clean. Ancf they shone in the light of 

an opposite fire ; but though the second of Juno, the air so e^ly 

in the morning was very fresh ; Elizabeth found it pleasant to take 

her stand on the hearth, near the warm blaze. And whOe she 

stood there, first came in Karen, and put on the big iron tea-kettle ; 

and then came Mrs. Landholm with a table-cloth, and began to set 

the table. Elizabeth looked alternately at her and at the tea^ 

kettle ; both almost equally strange ; she rather took a fancy to 

^^?/A. Certainly to the former. Her gown was spare, showing 

^at means were so, and her cap was tcie \>\«L\TiesX. o\ T{i\>&\\u oapa* 

^thoutlaoe or bedecking ; yet in tke a\UB^ ox^wu^ ^^ vs^nv wA. 

««A and the neat hair, a quiet and 0TaeTeim\n!3L\?«:& iJo?*^ wkl- 
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fBSsed ; and not many glances at the calm mouth and grave brew 
and thoughtful eye, would make the opinion good. It was a yery 
comfortable home picture, Elizabeth tnouglit, in a different line of 
life from that she was accustomed to, — the farmer's wife and the 
tea-kettle, the dresser and the breakfast table, and tho wooden 
kitchen floor and the stone hearth.^ She did not know what a con- 
trast she made in it ; her dainty little figure, very nicely dressed, 
ftanding on the flag-stones before the lire. Mrs. Landhobn felt it, 
and doubted. 

* How do yon like the place, Miss Hayc ?' she ventured. 
To her surprise the answer was an energetic * Very much.' 

* Then you are not afraid of living in a farm-house ?* 

*If I don't like living in it, I'illivo out of it,* said Elizabeth, 
Tctuming a very digniiied answer to Winthrop's * good morning,' 
as he passed through the kitchen. 

"Are you going down to Cowslip's mill, Governor?* said Mrs. 
Landholm. — ^*^Yes, ma'am.' 

* You will lose your breakfast.' 

* I must take the turn of the tide. ^ Never mind breakfast.' 

* Cbing down after my trunks r' said Elizabeth. — * Yes, raa'nm.' 
'I'll go too. Wait a minute !' And she was in her room before 

a word could be said. 

* But Miss Have,' said Mrs. Landholm, as she came out with 
Iwnnet and shawl, *you wont e:o without your breakfast? It "vvill 
be ready long before you can get back.' 

* Breakfast can wait.' 

•But you will want it.* — * No — I don't care if I do.' 
And down she ran to the rocks, followed by Asahel. 
There was a singular still sweetness m the early summer 
morning on the water. The air seemed to have twice the life it 
tad the evening before ; the light was fair, beyond words to tell. 
Here its fresh gilding was upon a mountain slope ; there it stretched 
in a lon^ misty beam athwart a deep valley; it touched the broken 
points ot rock, and glanced on the river, and seemed to make merry 
niih the birds; fresh, gladsome, and pure as their song. No token 
of man's busy life yet in the air; the birds had it. Only over 
Bhahweetah valley, and from Mr. Underhill's chimney on the other 
tide of the river, and from Sam Doolittlo's in the bay, thin wreaths 
of blue smoke slowly went up, tellinj? that there,— and there, — and 
there, — man was getting ready for his day's work, nnd woman had 
begun hers ! Only those, and the soft stroke of Winthrop's oars ; 
but to Elizabeth that seemed only play. She sat perfectly still, lier 
eye varying from their regular dip to the sunny rocks of the 
beadland, to the coloured mountain heads, the trees, the river, the 
curling smoke,— and back again to the oars, with a grave, intent, 
deep notice-taking. The water was neither for nor against them 
now; and with its light load and its good oars the boat flew. 
Diver's Kock was passed; then they got out of the sunshine into 
the cool shadow of the eastern shore below the bay, «iTl^ ifeW ^^"^r 
tiie river/asfc to the mill. Not a word was spoken "by axi:^\i^^"1 ^^ 
tbeygot there. Nor then by Elizabeth, tiU sYie aa^ ^T.^o^H^vi: 
maWiuthrop bringmg her trunks and boxes to t\i.o \)o«A.-«Aft« 
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* Hollo ! you've got live cargo, too, Governor,' said the old miller ■ 
* That ain't fair, — Momin' ! — The box is safe.' 

* Are yovL going to put those things in here ?' said Elizabeth. 

* Sartain,' said Mr. Cowslip ; — * book-box and all.' 

* But they'll be too much for the boat ?' 

* Not at all,' said Winthrop ; * it was only because the tide wa« 
so low last night — there wasn't water enough in the bay. I am 
not going in the bay this morning.' 

* No,' said Mr. Cowslip, — * tide's just settin' up along shore — you 
can keep along the edge of the flats.' 

' * You have load enough without them. Don't put *em in here, 
sir !' Elizabeth exclaimed ; — * let them go in the other boat — year 
boat — you said you had a boat — it[s at home now, isn't it ?' 

* Sartain,* said Mr. Cowslip, 'it's to hum, so it can start off 
again as soon as you like. My boy Hild can fetch up the things for 
you — if you think it's worth while to have it cost you a dollar.*^ ; 

* I don't care what it costs,' said Elizabeth. * Send 'em up right 
away, and I'll pay for it.* 

So Winthrop dropped into his place again, and lightly and swiftly 
as before the Doat went on her way back towards the blue smoke 
that curled up over Shahweetah ; and Elizabeth's eyes again roved 
silently and enjoyingly from one thing to another. But they 
returned oftener to the oars, and rested there, and at last when they 
were about half way home, she said, * I want to learn hov to 
manage an oar — will you let me take one and try ?* 

Winthrop helped her to change her seat and put an oar into her ■ 
hand, and gave her directions. The first attempts took effect upon 
nothing but Asahel's face, which gave witness to his amusement; ' 
and perhaps Winthrop' s (Jress, which was largely splashed in the 
course of a few minutes. But Elizabeth did not seem to heed or 
care for either ; she was intent upon the great problem of making 
her oar feel the water ; and as gravely, if not quite so coolly, etf-^ 
Winthrop' s instructions were delivered, she worked at her oar to ^ 
follow them. A few random strokes, which did not seem to dis- 
criminate very justly between water and air, and then her oar had 
got hold of tne water and was telling, though irregularly and fit* 
fully, upon the boat. The difficulty was mastered ; and she pulled 
with might and main for half the rest of the way home ; Winthrop 
having nothing to do with his one oar but to keep the two sides or 
the boat together, till her arm was tired. 

* Next time I'll take both oars,' she said, with a face of great 
satisfaction as she put herelf back in her old seat. Asahel thought 
it would cure her of wearing pale cheeks, but he did not venture ' 
to make any remark. 

Rose was waiting for them, sitting crouched discontentedly on " 
the rocks. 

* It's eight o'clock !' — said she, — * and I'm as hungry as a bear l* 

* So am I,' said Elizabeth, springing ashore. 

* What have you been doing ?— keeping breakfast waiting this age }* 

* I never saw anything so delicious in all my life,* said Elizal^th« 
emphatically, before condescending to say what. 

'I shall tell Mr. Hayeyou are beginning a flirtation already,' 
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wliispered Miss Cadwallader, laughing:, as they went tip to the 
liouse. But the cheek of the other at that became like a thunder- 
dond. She turned her back upon her cousin and walked from her 
to the house, with a step as fine and firm as that of the Belvidere 
Apollo and a figure like a young pine tree. Kufus, who met her 
ni the door, was astounded with a salutation such as a queen might 
bestow on a discarded courtier : but by the time the little lady 
came to the table she had got back her usual air. 

* Well, how do you like boating before breakfast ?* said Mr. 
Landholm. — * Veri/ much,' Elizabeth said. 

* I don't like it very much,' said he, * for I ought to have mowed 
half an acre by this time, instead of being here at my bread and 
butter.* — * It was not my fault, sir.* 

* No, no ; it's all right, 1 am glad you went. I should have taken 
my breakfast and been ofi*, long ago ; but I waited out of pure 
civility to you, to see how you did. *Pon my word, I think you 
bave gained half a pound of fiesh already.* 

* She looks a great deal better,' said Asahel. 

Elizabeth laughed a little, but entered into no discussion of the 
sobject. After breakfast the trunks arrived and the young ladies 
"Were busy, and two or three days passed quietly in getting wonted. 

* Mr. Landholm,' said Miss Cadwallader, a few mornings after, 
* will you do one thing for me ?* 

* A great many. Miss Rose,' he said, stopping with his hands 
on his knees as he was about to leave the table, and looking at her 
attentively. 

•I want you to send somebody to show me where the straw- 
berries are.* 

* Strawberries ! Do you want to go and pick strawberries ?' 
*To be sure I do. That's what I came here for.* 
'.Strawberries, eh?* said Mr. Landholm. * Well, I ^ess you'll 

baife to wait a little. There ain*t a soul that can go with you this 
moniing. Besides, I don't believe there are any ripe yet.' 
•O yes, there are, papa !* said Asahel. 

* I ^ess Bright Spot's full of them,* said Mrs. Landholm. 

* Bright Spot !' said the farmer. * Well, we must be all off to the 
bay-field, i ou see, there's some grass, Miss Eose, standing ready 
to be cut, that can't wait; so you'll have to.* 

* What if it wasn't cut ?' said Miss Cadwallader, pouting. 

* What if it wasn't cut ! — then the cattle would have nothing to 
eat next winter, and that would be worse than your wanting 
strawberries. No — I'll tell you, — It'll be a fine afternoon ; and you 
keep yourself qvdet, out of the sun, till it gets towards evening ; 
and I'll contrive to spare one of the boys to go with you. The 
stzawberries will be all the riper, and you can get as many as you 
want in an hour or two.' 

So npon that the party scattered, and the house was deserted to 
the * women- folks ;* with the exception of little Asahel ; and even 
be was despatched in a few hours to the field with the dinner of his 
father and brothers. The girls betook themselves to their room, and 
wore out the long day as mey could. It grew to the teinpting tima 
^ the afternoon. 
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* Here they are !* said Rose, who sat at the east window. * Kow 
for it ! That farmer is a very good man. I really didn't expect 
it.'—' They V said Elizabeth. 

* Yes — both the * boys,' as the farmer calls them.* 

* I should think one might have been enough,' said Elizabeth. 
'Well, there's no harm in having two. Isn't the eldest one 

handsome ?* — * I don't know. * 

* You do know.' — * I don't ! for I haven't thought about it/ 

* Do you have to think before you can tell whether a person is 
handsome ?' — * Yes ; before I can teU whether I think he is.' 

* Well, look at him, — I tell you he has the most splendid eyes.' 

* Rose Cadwallader I'said her cousin, laying down ner book, * what 
is it to you or me if all the farmers' sons in the land have splendid 
eyes ?* 

Elizabeth's eyebrows said it was very little to her. 

* I like to look at a handsome face anywhere,' said Rose, pouting. 
* Come — will you ?' Elizabeth did come, but with a very uncom- 
promising set of the said eyebrows. 

It appeared that everybody was going strawberrying, except 
Mrs. Landholm and Winthrop; at least the former had not 
her bonnet on, and the latter was not in the company at all. 
The children found this out and raised a cry of dismay, which 
was changed into a cry of entreaty as Winthrop came in. 
Winthrop was going after fish. But Winifred got hold of Ids 
hand, and Asahel withstood him with arguments: and at last Mrs. 
Landholm put in her gentle word, that strawberries would do just 
as well as fish, and better. So Winthrop put up his fishing-rod 
and shouldered the oars, and armed with baskets of all sizes, the 
whole party trooped after him. In the boat Elizabeth might have 
had a good opportunity to act upon her cousin's recjuest; for Ruftis 
sat in the stern with them, and talked, while Winthrop handled 
the oars. But Rufus and her cousin had the talk all to themselves ; 
Elizabeth held ofi" from it, and gave her eyes to nothing but the 
river and the hills. They crossed the river, going a little up, to a 
tiny green valley just at the water's edge. On every side but the 
river it was sheltered and shut in by woody walls nigh two hundred 
feet in height. The bottom of the valley was a fine^ greensward, 
only sprinkled with trees ; while from the edge of it the virgin 
forest rose steeply to the first height, and then following the broken 

f round, stretched away ud to the top of the neighbouring mountains, 
'rom the valley bottom, however, nothing of these could be seen; 
nothing was to be seen but its own leafy walls and the blue sky 
above them. 

* Is this the place where we are to find strawberries ?' said Miss 
Cadwallader. 

* This is the place,' said Rufus ; * this is Bright Spot, from time 
out of mind the place for strawberries ; nobody ever comes here but 
to pick them. The vines cover the ground.' 

* The sun won't be on it long,' said Elizabeth; * I don't see why 
j-ou call it Brigh t Spot ' 

■07-!'^^" won't often see a brighter spot wlien. t\ie svm. is csaVV ^^^l 
nrmtbrop. 'It gets in the shadow of Vful-a-qnVo onc^ m«k^\£^^! 
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*The grass is kept very fresh here,' said Rufus. * But the straw- 
berry vines are all over m it.* So it was proved. The valley was 
not a smooth level as it had looked from the river, but broken into 
little waves and hollows of ground ; in parts, near the woods, a 
ffood deal strewn with loose rocks, and grown with low clumpy 
Bushes of different species of cornus, and buckthorn, and sweet- 
brier. In these nooks and hollows, and indeed over the whole 
surface of the ground, the vines ran thick, and the berries, huge, 
rich, and rare, pretended to hide themselves, while the whole air 
was alive with their sweetness. The party landed and scattered 
with cries of delight far and near over the valley. Even Elizabeth's 
composure ^ave way. For a little while they did nothing but 
scatter; to sit still and pick was impossible; for the noveliyand 
richness of the store seemed made for the eye as much as for any- 
thing else, and be the berries never so red in one place, they 
seemed redder in another. Winthrop and Asahel, however, were 
soon steadily at work, and then little Winifred ; and after a time 
Miss Cadwallader found that the berries were good for more than 
to look at, and Rufus had less trouble to keep in her neighbour- 
hood. But it was a good while before Elizabeth began to pick 
either for lip or basket; she stood on the viney knolls, and looked, 
and smelled the air, and searched with her eye the openings in the 
luxuriant foliage that walled in the valley. At last, making a 
review of the living members of the picture, the young lady be- 
thought herself, and set to work with great steadiness to cover the 
bottom of her basket. In the course of this business, moving hither 
and thither as the bunches of red fruit tempted her, and without 
jbaising an eye beyond them, she was picking close to one of the 
parties before she knew whom she was near; and as they were in 
like ignorance, she heard Asahel say — 

* I wish Rufus would, pick — he does nothing but eat, ever since 
he came : he and Miss Rose.'^ 

* You don't expect her to pick for you, do you V said Winthrop. 

* She might just as well as for me to pick for her,' said Asahel. 

. * Doyou think we'll get enough for mamma. Governor V said 
little Winifred, in a very sweet, and a little anxious voice. 

* We'll try,' said her brother. 

*0, you've got a great parcel!— but I have only so many,— 
Governor I ' — * There's more where those came from, Winnie. 

* Here are some to help,' said Elizabeth, coming up and empty^ 
ing her own strawberries into the little girl's basket. Winifred looked 
down at the fresh supply and up into the young lady's face, and 
tiien gave her an * Oh tiiank you !' of such frank pleasure and as- 
tonishment that Elizabeth's ener^es were at once nerved. But 
first of all she went to see what Miss Cadwallader was about. Mioj 
Cadwallader was squatting in a nest of strawberries, with red 
finger-ends. 

* Rose, how many have you picked ?* 

* I haven't the least idea.. Aren't they RpVeii^\^V 
'Haven't you any in your basket V 

'Basket?— nor-where is my baskets' said ^\e,Vi^^^^'^^'^ 
No, to be sure I haven't I don*t want any V>aaVe\.: 
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* Why don't you help r' 

'Help? I've heen helping: myself till Tm tired. Comehereandsit 
down, Bess. Aren't they splendid ? Don't you want to rest ?* — * No.' 

Miss Rose, however, quitted the strawherries and placed herself 
on a rock. 

* Where's my helper ?— yonder, — somehody's got hold of him. 
Lizzie, — who'd have thought we should be bo well off for beaux 
here in the mountains ?' 

The other's brow and lip changed, but she stood silent. 

* They don't act like farmers* sons, do they ? I never should 
have guessed it if I had seen them anywhere else. Look, Lizzie, 
— ^now isn't he handsome ? I never saw such eyes." 

Elizabeth did not look, but she spoke, and the words lacked no 
point that lips could give them. 

* I am thankful, Eose, that my head does not run upon the 
things that yours does !' 

* What does yours run upon, then ?' said Rose, pouting. * The 
other one, I suppose. That's the one you were helping with your 
strawberries just now. I don't think it is the wisest thing Mr. 
Haye has ever done, to send you and me here ; — ^it's a pity there 
wasn't somebody to warn him.' 

* Rose !' — saici the other, and her eyes seemed to lighten, one to 
the other, as she spoke, — you know I don't like such talk — I detest 
and despise it ! — it is utterly beneath me. You may indulge ia 
all the nonsense you please, and descend to what you please ;-— 
but please to understand, I will not hear it,' 

Miss Cadwallader's eye fairly gave way under the lightning. 
Elizabeth's words were delivered with an intensity that kept them 
quiet, though with the last degree of clear utterance ; and turning, 
as Rufus came up, she gave him a ^lare of her dark brown eyes 
that astonished him, and made off with a quick step to a part of 
the field where she could pick strawberries at a distance from 
everybody. She picked them somehow by instinct; she did not 
know what she was doing ; her face rivalled their red bunches, 
and she picked with a kind of fury. That being the only way 
she had of venting her indignation, she threw it into her basket 
along with the strawberries. She hadn't worked so hard the whole 
afternoon. She edged away from the rest towards a wild comer, 
where amid rocks and bushes the strawberry vines spread rich and 
rank, and the berries were larger and finer than any she had 
Been. She was determined to have a fine basketful for Winifred. 
But she was unused to such stooping and steady work, and as she 
cooled down she grew very tired. She was in a rough grown 

{)lace, and she mounted on a rock and stood up to rest herself and 
ook.* Pretty — ^pretty, it was. It was almost time to go home, for 
the sun was out of their strawberry patch and the woody walls 
"were a few shades deeper coloured than they had been ; while over 
the river, on the other side, the steep rocks of the home point sent 
hack a warm glow yet. The hills oeyond them stood in the sun, 
and 2B close contrast was the little deep green patch of fore-ground, 
^ up with the white or the gay dresses oi t\ie B\,Tas<r\ifcTr5 m<!^<^T%. 
^^e0weet river, a bit of it, in the middl© oi tii© ip\o\»i^,\iiNi VxJ^«vMk- 
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shine, half in shade. It was like a little nest of fairy-land; so 
laughed the sunshine, so dwelt the shade, in this spot and in that 
one. Elizaheth stood fast. It was hewitchin^ to the eyes. And 
while she looked, the shadow of Wut-a-qut-o was creeping over 
the river, and now ready to take off the warm browns of the rocky 
pomt. She was thinking it was bewitching, and drinking it in, 
vfaen she felt two hands clasp her by the waist, and suddenly, 
swiftly, without a word of warning, she was swung off, clear to 
another rock about two yards distant, and there set down 'all 
standing.' In bewildered astonishment, that only waited to become 
indignation, she turned to see whom she was to be angry with. 
Nobody was near her but Winthrop, and he had disappeared behind 
the rock on which she had just been standing. Elizabeth was not 
nrecisely in a mood for cool iudgment ; she stood like an offended 
brood-hen, with ruffled feathers, waiting to fly at the lirst likely 
offender. The rest of the party began to draw near. 

* Come, Lizzie, we're going home,' said her cousin. 
' I am not,' said Elizabeth. 

* Why ?' — * Because I am not ready.' 

•What's the matter ?* — 'Nothing ; only I am not ready.' 

* The sun's out of Bright Spot now. Miss Haye,' said Rufus, with 
a somewhat mischievous play of feature. Elizabeth was deaf. 

•Winthrop has killed a rattlesnake !' exclaimed Asahel from the 
rock ; — * Winthrop has killed a rattlesnake V And Winthrop came 
round the bushes bringing his trophy — a large snake that counted 
nine rattles. They all pressed round, as near as they dared, to look 
and admire ; all but Elizabeth, who stood on her rock and did not stir. 

* Where was it ? where was it ?' — 

* When I first saw him, he was curled up on the rock very near 
to Miss Haye, but he slid down among the bushes before I could 
oatoh him. We must take care when we come here now, for the 
mate must be somewhere.' 

' TU never come here again,' said Miss Cadwallader. ' come ! 
—let us go!' 

' Did i^ou move me ?' said Elizabeth, with the air of a judge 
putting a query. — Winthrop looked up, and answered yes. 

* Why didn't you ask me to move myself?' 

* I would,' said Winthrop caknly,— * if I could have got word to 
the snake to keep quiet.' 

Elizabeth did not know precisely what to say ; her cousin was 
looking in astonishment, and she saw the comers of Rufus' s mouth 
twitching ; she shut her lips resolutely and followed the party to 
the boat. The talking and laughing was general among them on 
the way home, with all but her ; she was thinking. She even 
forgot her strawberries for little Winifred, which she meant to 
have given her in full view of her cousin. She held her basket on 
her lap, and looked at the water and didn't see the sunset. The 
sun's proper setting was not to be seen, for he went down far 
behind Wut-a-qut-o. Wut-a-qut-o's shade was all over the river^ 
and had mounted near to the top of the opposite \iW\a \ WXii^wa.^^'^ 
to peak of them the sunlight glittered still, and. o^etVi^^'^.^^ ^"^ 
threwdown broad remembramoeia of "where "hft\««JftWi'i'^^^'t^^^ 
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had been. The low hills in the distant north were all in sunlight; 
as the little boat pulled over the river they were lost behind the 
point of Shahweetah, and the last ray was gone from the last moun- 
tain ridge in view. Cool shadows and lights were over the land, A 
flood of beauty overhead in the sky. 

It was agreed on all hands that they had been verj successful ; 
and little Winifred openly rejoiced over the quantity they had 
brought home for * mother ;* but still Elizabeth did not add her 
store, and had nothing to say. When they got to the landing-place^, 
she would stay on the rocks to see how the boat was made ftist. 
Winifred ran up to the house with her basket, Miss Cadwallader 
went to get ready for supper, Rufus followed in her steps. Asahd 
and Elizabeth stayed in the sunset glow to see Winthrop finish" his 
part of the work ; and then they walked up together. Elizabeth 
•Kept her position on one side or the oars, but seemed as moody as 
ever, till they were about half way from the rocks ; then suddenly 
she looked up into Winthrop* s face and said, 

** Thank you. I ought to have said it before.' 

He bowed a little and smiled, in a way that set Elizabeth a 
thinking. It was not like a common farmer's boy. It spoke him 
as quiet in his own standing as she was in hers ; and yet he cer- 
tainly had come home that day in his shirt sleeves, and with his 
mower's jacket over his arm ? It was very odd. 

* What was it vou said that strawberry-place was in the shadow 
of sometimes?* — * Wut-a-qut-o.* 

* What's that ?'— * The big mountain over there. This was in tho 
shadow of it a little while ago.* 



* What a gueer name ! What does it mean ?* 

* It is Indian. I have heard that it 



means, the whole name, — 
*Jffe that catches the clouds.* * — * That is beautiful !' — 

* You must be tremendouslv strong,* she added presently, as if 
not satisfied that she had said enough, — * for you lifted me as if I 
had been no more than a featherweight.* 

* You did not seem much more,* he said. 

* Strong ! — * said Asahel—But Elizabeth escaped from Asahel's 
exposition of the subject, into her room. She had regained her 
good- humour, and everybody at the table said she had improved 
fifty per cent, since her coming to Shahweetah. Which opinion Mr. 

aye confirmed when he came a day or two afterward. 



CHAPTER X. 

Cam. Be advised. 

I'lo, X am ; and by my fancy : if my reason 

AV ill thereto be obedient, I have reason ; 

If not, my senses, better pleased with madness. 

Do bid it welcome. Wuttub's Tali. 

T!jiEyo ung ladies* summering in the country had bcgfun withjrood 

premise ; there was no danger they would tire of it. Mr. Sajre 

^ave it as his judgmeiit that his daughter had come to the right 

place; and he was willing to spare no pains to keep her in the same 

j gyW , Me brought uj^ a little poat wita him the nert tLme he oame^ 
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4eIioat6 pair of oars ; and Elizabeth took to boating with 
Keal. She asked for "very little teaching: ; she had used her 
ind now she patiently exercised her arms, till her eyes were 
sd; and after that the * Merry-go-round* had very soon 
I a rij^ht to its name. Her father sent her a horse ; and neap 
morning her blue habit was fluttering along the roads, to the 
idmiration of the country people who had never seen a long 
before. And every afternoon, as soon as the sun hid himself 
i the great western mountain, her little white boat stole out 
lie rocks and coasted about under the point, or lay in the bay, 
)ring through sunshine and shade ; loitering where the nortn 
blew softly, or resting with poised oars when the sun was 
ig royal messages to earth via the clouds. On horseback or in 
►at, — Miss Elizabeth would not take exercise in so common a 
s walking, — she did honour to the nurture of the fresh air. 
lin cheek rounded put ; and sallow and pale gave place to the 
rich colour of health. Asahel was her general companion in 
►at. Sometimes her cousin condescended to enjoy a sail of a 
er's evening, but for the most part Asahel and Elizabeth went 
Miss Cadwallader would neither row nor ride, and was very 
eschew walking, unless a party were going along. 
r her books Elizabeth luxuriated all the rest of the time. 
ng, noon, and night. Tlie labour of talking she left to her 
L, who took to it kindly, and speedily made herself very 
sur. And there was certainly something very pleasant in her 
i smile, always ready, and in her lovely face ; and something 
.nt too in her exceeding dainty and pretty manner of dress- 
She fascinated the children's eyes, and if truth be told, more 
lie children. She seemed to have a universal spirit of good- 
iir. She never was so fast in a book but she would leave it 
c to the old or play with the young ; and her politeness was 
ing. Elizabeth gave no trouble, but she seemed to have as 
notion of giving pleasure, except to herself. ^ That she did 
itiy and without stop. For the rest, half the time she hardly 
d to know what was going on with the rest of the world. So 
immer wore on, with great comfort to most parties. Perhaps 
lirop was an exception. He had given comfort, if he had not 
it. He had been his mother's secret stand-by ; he had been 
shmonger, her gamekeeper, her head gardener, her man-at- 
n all manner of occasions. His own darling objects mean- 
were laid upon the shelf. He did his best, liut after a day's 
in the harvest iield, and fishing for eels off the rocks till nine 
k at night, what time was there for Virgil or Gra&ca Minora ? 
;imes he must draw up his nets in the morning before he went 
field ; and the fish must be cleaned after they were taken, 
imes a half day must be spent in going after fruit. And 
3ver the farm could spare him for a longer time, he was off to 
Dods with his gun ; to fetch home rabbits at least, if no other 
was to be had. But all the while his own ground lay waste, 
lomsoeyer the summer was good, he reckoiie^ it \i. Hi\»JOvessi 
er to him. In the muJtitude of their en30'jnieiL\;a oi oxA-^^^t 
<, tho girls took yery naturally to the \xirNOTi\fe^ ^«>.l^ «»»• 
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usages of the country household. The farm living and the farm 
hours seemed to have no disgust for them.^ In the hot weather the 
doors often all stood open ; and they sat in the keeping-room, and 
in the kitchen, and in their own room, and seemed to find all 
pleasant. So one night Elizabeth and Mrs. Landholm were {done 
m the kitchen. It was a cool evening, though in midsummer, and 
they had gathered round the kitchen fire as being the most agree- 
able place. The children were long gone to bed ; the rest or the 
family had at length followed them ; Elizabeth and Mrs. Landholm 
alone kept their place. The one was darning some desperate- 
looking socks ; the other, as usual, deep in a booK. They had been 
very still and busy for a long time ; and then as Elizabeth looked 
up for a moment and glanced at the stocking-covered hand of her 
neighbour, Mrs. Landholm looked up ; their eyes met. Mrs. Land- 
holm smiled. 

* Do you like anything so well as reading, Miss Elizabeth ?* 
'I^othing in the world ! "What are you doing, Mrs. Landholm?* 
'Mending some of the boys* socks/ she said, cheerfully; 

* farmers are hard upon their feet.* 
'Mending thatf* said Elizabeth. 'What an endless work I* 

* No, not endless,* said the mother, quietly. * Thick shoes and a 
great deal of stepping about, make pretty hard work with stock- 
ings.' 

' But Mrs. Landholm !— it would be better to buy new ones, thaa 
to try to mend such holes.* — Mrs. Landholm smiled again — a smile 
of grave and sweet life-wisdom. 

* Did it ever happen to you to want anything you could nothaYe« 
Miss Elizabeth ?* — * No, never,' said Elizabeth, slowly. 

* You have a lesson to learn yet.' 

* I hope I sha'n't learn it,' said Elizabeth. 

* It must be learned,' said Mrs. Landholm, gently. ' Life would 
not be life without it. It is not a bad lesson, either.' 

' It isn't a very pleasant one, Mrs. Landholm,' said Elizabeth. 
And she went back to her reading. 

* You don't rtad my book, Miss Elizabeth,* the other remarked* 
presently. — * What is that ?' 

Mrs. Landholm looked up again, and the look caught Elizabeth's 
eye, as she answered, * The Bible.' 

' The Bible !— no, I don't read it much,' said Elizabeth. * Why* 
Mrs. Landholm r' 

* Why, my dear ? I hope you will know some day why,' she 
answered, her voice a little changed. 

' But that is not exactly an answer, Mrs. Landholm,' said EliEa* 
beth, with some curiosity. 

Mrs. Landholm dropped her hands and her stocking into her 
lap, and looked at the face opposite her. It was an honest and 
intelligent face, very innocent in its ignorance of life, andliCo* 
work. 

* What should wo do without the Bible V she asked. 

'Do without it I Why 1 have done without it all my days, Mis. 
iMndholm. ' 

'Tou are mistaken eyen in that/ fill* said •, * "bu^^&isftlEtei\«'Cci% 
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yoa think you have lived a blameless life aU yonr life till now ? 
-have you never done wrong ?* 

•Why no, I don't think that, — of course I have,' Elizabeth 
uwered gravely, and not without a shade of displeasure at the 
iiostioii* 

* Do you know that for every one of those wrong doings your life 

1 forfeit?'—' Why no!' 

* And that you are living and sitting there, only because Jesus 
hrist paid his blood for your life ? — Your time is bought time ; — 
od he nas written the Bible to tell you what to do with it.' 

' Am I not to do what I like with m^ own time ?' thought Eliza- 
eth. The thought was exceeding disagreeable; but before she 
r anybody had spoken again, the door of the big bed-room opened 
ently, and Miss Cadwallader's pretty face peeped out. 

• Are they all gone to bed ? — are they all gone to bed ?' she said ; 
-'may I come, Mrs. Landholm ?* — She was in her dres8ing-jp:own, 
ad tnpping across the floor, with the prettiest little bare leet in 
he world, she took a chair in the comer of the fireplace. 

' They got so cold,' she said, — * I thought I.would come out and 
rarm them. How cosy and delightful you do look here ! Dear 
in. Landholm, do stop working. What are you talking about?* 
-There was a minute's hesitation, and then Enzabeth said, 

'Of reading the Bible.' 

* The Bible 1 oh, why should one read the Bible ?* she said, hud- 
lliiig herself up in the comer. * It's very tiresome !* 

• So you ever read it. Miss Rose ?' 

' I ? — no, indeed, I don't. I am sorry, 1 dare say you will think 
ae very wrong, Mrs. Landholm.' 

• Then how do you know it is tiresome ?* 

•O, I know it is — I have read it; and one hears it read, you 
EBOW ; but I never want to.' — Her words grated, perhaps, on both 
idr ]i€»irers, but neither of them answered. 

' There was a man once,' said Mrs. Landholm, ' who read it a 
i:reat deal, and he said that it w^s sweeter than honey and the 
loney-comb.' 

'Who was that?' — 'You may read about him if you wish to,' 
laid Mrs. Landholm. 

' But, Mrs. Landholm,' said Elizabeth, ' do you think it is an 
nieresting hook}* , 

' Not to those who are not interested in the things. Miss Eliza- 
)eth.'— ' What things ?' 

if rs. Landholm paused a bit. — ' A friend to go with you through 
i&'s journey — a sure friend and a strong one ; a home ready at the 
oomey's end ; the name and the ]|pve of forgiven children, instead 
lithe banishment of offenders ; a clean heart and a right spirit in 
^buie of this sickly and sin-stricken nature ! — a Saviour and a 
^tiier instead of a Judge.' 

It was impossible to forget the reddening eyes and trembling lips 
irhich kept the words company. Elizabeth found hex o^ntl ^^olvs^t- 
ng for sympathy ; why, she could not imagine. Tiu\. ^iJtvfit^ v?^"& ^^^ 
nQch in that £ioe,-^f patience and gladness, o£ stTenL^^^^*:^'^-^^"^^'" 
Mw^— i^ was no wonder it touched her, M.i:a.XiQkS)L^<^^ix^^ ^"^^"^ 
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fell to her work, and she took up her stockinj? a^ain and went on 
darning ; but there was a QJiick motion of her needle that told how 
the spirits were moving. — Elizabeth sat still, and did not look at 
her book. Miss Cadwallader hugged herself in her wrapper, and 
muttered under her breath something about ' stupid.' 

* Are your feet warm ?' said Elizabeth. — * Yes.* 

' Then come !* — Within their own room, she shut the door» and» 
without speaking, went about with a certain quick energy, whioh 
she accompanied with more than her usual dignified isolatuxn. 

* Who are you angry with now ?* said her cousin.—* Nobody/ 

* Yes, you are, you are angry with me.' 
' It is of no sort of use to be angry with you.' — * Why ?' 




no 

care ; they are all stupid. Kufus was as stupid this afternoon at 
he could oe ; and there is no need, for he can be anything else. He 
was as stupid as he could be.' 

' What nave you to do with Eufus?' said Elizabeth, stamping 
slightly. 

* Just what you have to do with Winthrop — amuse myself.' 

* You know I don't !* said Elizabeth. * How dare you say it I I 
do not choose to have such things said to me. You know, if that 
was all, that Winthrop does not amuse anybody — ^nobody ever sees 
him from meal -time to meal-time. You find Bulus very amusing, 
and he can talk very well, considering ; but nobody knows whether 
the other one can be amusing, for he never tried, so far as 1 know,* 

* 1 know,' said her cousin ; * they are a stupid set, all oif them.' 

' They are not a stupid set,' said Elizabeth ; ' there is not a stupid 
one of them, from the father down. They are anything but stupid.* 

* What does Winthrop do with himself? Eufus isn't so busy.' 

' I don't know,' said Elizabeth ; * and I am suce I don't care. He 
goes for eels, I think, every other night. He has been after them 
to-night. He is always after birds, or fish, or rabbits, when he 
isn't on the farm.' 

' I wonder what people find so much to do on a farm. I should 
think they'd grow stupid. — It is funny,' said Miss Cadwallader, as 
she got into bed, * how people in the country always think you must 
read the Bible.' 

Elizabeth lay a little while thinking about it, and then itdl 
asleep. She had slept, by the mind's unconscious measurement, a 
good while, when she awoke again. It startled her to see that II 
liprht came fiiokering through ^ the cracks of her door from the 
kitchen. She slipped out of bed, and softly and quickly lifted the 
latch ; but it was not the house on fire. The light came from Mn. 
Landholm's candle dying in its socket ; beyond the candle, on the 
hearth, was the mistress of the house on her knees. Elixabeth 
would have doubted even then what she was about, but for the soft 
whisper of words whioh came to her ear. She shut the docnr as 
Boftljr and quickly again, and got into Taed. witYi «i kind of awe upon 
-^^/v ffhobad eertamly heard peoplo etand. ti^ \n.^\iV!^\^«B& 
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malce prayers, and it seemed suitable that otiier people should bend 
upon oushions and bow heads while they did so; but thit in a 
common-rooled house, on no particular oocasinn, anybody should 
Jmeel down to pray when he was alone and lor his own sake, was 
something that had never come under her knowledpre ; and it p^avo 
iier a disagreeable sort of shook. She lay awake, and watcheid to 
aee how soon Mrs. Ijandholm's light would go away : it died ; the 
fjEihit moonlight stole in through the window unhindered, and still 
there was no stir in the next room. Elizabeth watched and won- 
dered* till after a long half hour she heard a light step in the 
kitchen, and then a very light fall of the latch. She sprang up to look 
at the moon ; it had hut little risen. She calculated the time of 
its rising for several nights hack, and made up her mind that it 
most be long past twelve ; and this a woman who was tired every 
day with her dky's work, and had been particularly tired to-night ! 
for Elizabeth had noticed it. It made her uncomfortable. Why 
ihould she spend her tired minutes in praying after the whole house 
was asleep ? and why was it that Elizabeth could not set her down 
as a fool for her pains ? And, on the contrary, there grew up in 
her mind, on the instant, a respect for the whole family that 
wrapped them about like a halo. 

One morning, when Elizabeth came through the kitchen to mount 
her horse, Mrs. Landholm was doing some line ironing. The blue 
habit stopped a moment by the ironing-table. 

* How Meadfully busy you are, Mrs. Landholm 1* 

'Not so busy that I snail not come out and see you start,' she 
answered. * I always love to do that.* 

* Winnie,' said Elizabeth, putting a hank bill into the little girl's 
hufd, ' I shall make you my messenger. Will you give that to the 
mmi who takes oare of my horse ? for I never see him ; and tell him 
I taw he does his work beautifully.' Winifred blushed and hesi- 
tated ; and, handing the note back, said that she had rather not. 
— * Won't you give it to him ?' 

The little gin coloured still more. * He don't want it.' 
. 'Keep your money, my dear,' said Mrs. Landholm ; 'there is no 
necessity for your giving him anything.' 

' But why shouldn't I give it to him if I like it Y said Elizabeth, 
in mat wonderment. 

* It is a boy that works for my father. Miss Haye,' said Win- 
tiirop, g^velj; *your money would be thrown away upon him.' 

'JBut in this he works for me.' 
' He don't know that.' 

* If he don't — Money isn't thrown away upon anybody, that ever 
I heard of/ said Elizabeth ; ' and besides, what if I choose to throw 
it away?' 

' Tou can. Only that it is doubtful whether it would be picked 
up* 

' You think he wouldn't take it?'—' I think it is very likely,' 

' What a fool I Then I shall send away my hoiaeV ^^icw^leJCYia.- 
bcth ; 'for either he muat he under obligation to me, ot \\ft\3MCk.\ 
and I doaa't oboose the latter.' 

*Do you expect to get through the world mt\iOU^ ^i^ivs^t^aAsst 

72 
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obligation to anybody ?' said Winthrop, smiling. — ^But Elizabeth 
bad turned, and marcaing out of the house did not make any reply. 

* tVhat's the objection to being under obligation, Miss Eliza- 
beth r' said Mrs. Landholm. Elizabeth was mounting her horsei 
in which operation Winthrop assisted her. 

* It don't suit me !* — * Fortune's suits do not always fit,* said 
Winthrop. * But then ' 

* Then what ?' — * She never alters them.' 
Elizabeth's eyes ^ed, and an answer was on her lip, but meeting 

the very composed face of the last speaker, as he put iier foot in the ) 
stirrup, she thought better of it. Bhe looked at him and asked, \ 

* What if one does not choose to wear them ?* ^ 

* Nothing for it but to tight Fortune,' said Winthrop, smiling ;— 

* or go without any.' 

* I would rather go anyhow !' said Elizabeth, * than be'obliged to 
anybody, — of course except to my father.' 

* How if you had a husband ? inquired Mrs. Landholm, with a 
good-humoured face. — It was a turn Elizabeth did not like ; she 
did not answer Mrs. Landholm as she would have answered her 
cousin. She hesitated. 

*I never talk about that, Mrs. Landholm,' she said a little 
haughtily, with a very pretty tinge upon her cheek ; — * I would not 
be obliged to anybody but my father ; — never.' 

* Why ?' said Mrs. Landholm. * I don't understand.' 
' Don t you see, Mrs. Landholm, the person under obligation is 

always the inferior.' 

* I never felt it so,' she replied. 
Her guest could Dot feel what her son did, the strong contrast they 

made. One little head was held as if certainly the neck had never 
been bowed under any sort of pressure; the other, in its tnSek 
dii^nity, spoke the mind of too noble a level to be either rai^ed'br 
lowered by an accident. 

* It is another meaning of the word mother, from that you iie 
accustomed to,' Winthrop said. 

Elizabeth looked at him, but nothing was to be gained from his 
face. 

* Will you have the goodness to hand me my riding- whip ?' she 
said shortly. 

* You will have to be obliged to me for that,' he said as he picked 
it up. 

' Yes,' said Elizabeth ; ' but I pay for this obligation with a 
'thanlcyou'!' 

So she did, and with a bow at once a little haughty and, not a 
little graceful. It was the pure grace of nature, the very speakmg 
of her mind at the moment. Turning her horse's head, she trotted 
off, her blue habit fluttering, and her little head carried very graee- 
fully to the wind and her horse's motion. They stood and Iboked 
alter her. 

* Poor child !' said Mrs. Landholm, — ' she has something to leain. 
There is good in her too.' 

'Ajr, ' said her son, * and there is goVi in t\ka ewdli^ hut it wants 
hands/ 
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* Yes/ said Mrs. Landholm ; * if she only fell into good hands.* 
tt might have been tempting to a certain class of minds, to look 

fet tiiat pretty little figure flying off at full trot in all the riot of 
' iidf-^ruiaance, and to know that it only wanted good hands to train 
ihet into something reallv fine. But Mrs. Landholm went back to 
'Iter ironing, and Winthrop to drive his oxen afield. Elizabeth 
trotted till she had left them out of sight, and then walked her 
horse slowly while she thought what had been meant by that queer 
speccli of winthrop's. Then she reminded herself that it was of 
no sort of consequence what had been meant by it, and she trotted 
on again. Asahel, as usual, came out to hold ner bridle when sho 
returned. 

* Asahel, who takes care of mv horse ?* she s aid, as she was dis- 
mounting. — * Ain't it handsomely done ?* said Asahel. 

* Yes,— beautifully. Who does it ?' 

•It's somebody that always does things so,' said Asahel oracularly, 
a little in doubt how he should answer. — * Well, who?* 

* Don't you know ?* — * Of course I don't ! Who is it ?' 

* It's Winthrop.*—* Winthrop !' 

* Yes. He does it.' — Elizabeth's cheeks burnt. 

* Where's that man of yours — ^why don't he do it ?' 

* Sam ?— he don't know — ^I guess he ain't up to it.' 

Asahel led away the horse, and Elizabeth went into the house, 
ready to cry with vexation. But it was not generally her fashion 
to vent vexation so. 

* What's the matter now ?' said her cousin. * What adventure 
have yon met with this morning r* — * Nothing at all.' 

■ • Well what's the matter ?' 

'. ' •Nothing — only I want to lay my whip about somebody's shoul- 
ders, — ^if I could find the right person.' 

' ■ ' ' Well, 'tain't me,' said Rose, shrinking. * Look here — I've got a 
delicions plan in my head — ^I'm going to make them take us in the 

' Doat round the bay, after huckleberries.' — * Absurd V 
•What's absurd?'— * That.' 

* Whiy ?•— * Who'll take you ?' 

* No matter — somebody, I don't know who ; Ruf us. But you'll 
go ?' — * Indeed I won't.' 

* Why ?' — * The best reason in the world. I don't want to.' 

* But I want you to go — for my sake, Lizzie.* 

* I won't do it for anybody's sake. And Rose— I think you take 
a great deal too much of Rufus's time. I don't believe he does his 
duty on tho farm, and he can*t, if you will call upon him so much.' 

* He's not obliged to do what I ask him,' said Rose, pouting ; * and 
Tm not going to stay here if I can't amuse myself. But come ! — 



youll go in the bay after huckleberries ?* 



• I snail not stir. You must make up your mhid to go without 
me.* Which Rose declared was very disagreeable of her cousin, 
and she even shed a few tears ; but a rock could not have receure.d. 
them with more stony indifference, and they 'wexo ^ootl ^rvsL^* 

The huekleherry expedition was agreed upon. a\. ivox^'ct^'^T. 

JjiDdbolm being, as he always was when b.e coul^i, "set^ «L^\^vi^j^3^^ 

In tbeme&a time Winthrop took the boat axxOi YjeiA, o\x\, oio.XX^fe'^^ 
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to catch some fish. It was near the time for him to be back again, 
• and t*he whole party were gathered in the keeping-room and in the 
door- way ; Elizabeth and Mrs. Landholm with their respective 
hooks and work, the others, children and all, rather on the expect- 
ing order and not doing much of anything ; when a quick springy 
footstep came round the house corner. Not Winthrop's, they au 
knew ; his step was slower and more iirm ; and Winthrop's features 
were very little like the round good-humoured hanasome face 
which presented itself at the front door. 

* Mr. Herder !' cried the chUdien. But Rose was first in his 
way. 

* Miss Cadval-lader !* said the gentleman, — * I did not expect — 
Mrs. Landholm, how do you do? — MissElisabet*, I did not look for 
this pleasure. Who would have expect' to see vou here !* 

* Nobody, I suppose,' said Elizabeth. * Isn t it pleasant, Mr. 
Herder ?' There was a great laughing and shaking of hands be- 
tween them ; and then Mr. Herder went/again to Mrs. Landholm, 
and gave the children his cordial greeting. And was made to 
know Rufus. 

* But where is Wint'rop ?* said Mr. Herder, after they had done 
a great deal of talking in ten minutes. 

* Winthrop is gone a fishing. We expect him home soon.* 

* Where is he } Tell me where he is gone, and I will go after him 
and bring him back. I know de country. I did not come to see 
you, Miss Elisabet' — I have come to see my friend Wint'rop. 
And I do not want to stay in de house, never, while it is so pleasant 
wizout.* 

* But we are going in the bay after huckleberries,* said Rose, — 
* won't you go with us, Mr. Herder ?* 

* After huckle-berry 1 do not know what is that-^yes, I will 

go wiz you, and 1 will go find Wint'rop und bring him home to go 
too.* 

* He is out on the bay,* said Elizabeth ; * I'll take yon to him 
in my boat. Come, Mr. Herder, — I don't want you. Rose ; I'll 
take nobody but Mr. Herder ; we'll go after him.' 

She ran for her bonnet, seized her oars, and drew Mr. Herder 
with her down to the rocks. It was a soft grey day ; pleasant 
boating at that or at any hour, the sun was so obscured with light 
clouds. Elizabeth seated Mr. Herder in the stern of the * Merry- 
go-round,' and pulled out lightly into the bay; he very much 
amused with her water-craft. They presently caught sight of the 
other boat, moored a little distance out from the land, behind a 
point. 

* There he is l* said Mr. Herder. * But what is he doing? He 

is not fishing. Row your boat soft, Miss Elisabet* ^husn ! — do 

not speak wiz your — what is it you call ? — We will catch him — we 
have the wind — unless he be like a wild duck ' 

Winthrop's boat lay still upon the sleepy water, — ^his fishing- 

Tod dipped its end lazily in, — the cork floated at rest ; and the fisher, 

seated m hia boat, was giving his whole attention seemingly to 

something in hia boat Very softly and pielty iJfeS^IWiiii \Jtk«^ ^tnle 

^5P. J^e had Bomeihiiig of the wild duck «lbou\i\!am\ lOT\«&$n»\^ 
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oonid j?et more tlian near at hand, ha hsid looked up, looked round, 
Md risen to (creet them. By hia help thu bouts were luiil cluso 
•ioEguidi' of each other: and while Winthnip and Mr. Herder 
w«o ahakinjt hands aorosa them, Elizabeth quietly leaned over into 
the Btem of the (ishing-bout and tuok up one or twu books whitli 
Uj there. The first ptovad to be an ill-bound, ill-printed Greek 
MM Latin dicti'inary ; the other was a Homer 1 Elizabeth laid 
them down atcaia, greatly amazed, and wondering what kind of 
people she had got among. 

'What brings you here now, Mr, Herderf said Wintbrop. 
'Hftve jou come to look after the Amerioua Ea^^ler' 

' Ha t — no — I have not come to look after no eagle ; and yet 

I do not know — 1 have come to see jou, and 1 do not know what 
you will torn to he — the eagle flies high, yon know.' 

Winthrop was preparing to tie the two boats together, and did 
not answer. Mr. Herder stepped from the one he was in and took 
a seat in Winthrop's. Elizatieth would not leave her own, though. 
die permitted Winthrop to attach it to his and to do the rowing 
tot both i she sat afcr off among her cushions, alone. 

'I am notyery gallant. Miss Elisabet', said the naturalist i 'but 
if yon will not come, I will not comeback to yon. I did not come to 
■Be you this time— 1 want to apeak to this yonnr American Eagle.' 

And he settled himself comfortably with his back to LliKubeth, 
■sd tamed to talk to Winthrop, as answering to his strong arm 
the two boats began to flv over the water. 

'Ton see,' he said, ' 1 nave stopped here just to see you. Yon 
hsTe not change your mind, I hope, about going to de nniversitfi I' 

'Goot. In dc Univcrsitfi where I am, there is a foundation — I 
n by thtt't, the (Jollupe has monies,_ that she is in right to spend 



to help those students that are not qnito rich enough— if they ttav 
alMtle, she pives them a ketle more, till thev can get ^irough ana 
their studies. This UniTer8it& has a foundation, and 



it ia full ; bnt the I'r'.'sidint is my friend, and be knows that I have 
a friend ; and hu saiil to me that he would make room for one more, 
thon^ we are very full, and take yon in; so that it will cost you 
TBry little. I speak that, for I know that you oonld not wish to 
tpend so much as some.' 

It was a golden chance — if it could but be ^Ten to Eufus ! That 
was not possible ; and still less was it possible that Winthrop should 
take it, and so make his brother's ease hopeless, by Bwallowing up 
all th« little means that of right must go to set hitn forward nrst. 
Ihere was a strong heaving of motives against each other in Win^ 
dirop's bosom. But his face did not show it; there was no chanjre 
in his oool grey eye ; after a minute's hesitation, he answered, 
^ns on his oar»" 

' 1 thank you very much, Mr. Herder. I would do it gladly ; 
but I am so tied at home t^at it b impossible. I cannot go? 

' You can not i' said the naturalist. 

'I oumot—not at present; my duty keeps me a\i '\iiaavft- "^c^ 
win gee me a MAnnahatta by and by ' he added, Tiil\i a feisA »Bi-in, 
mi b^iaaiof to TOW again ;—• but X don'tknow ^\ictt-' 
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* I wish it would bo soon,' said the naturalist. * I shoiild like to 
have you there wiz me. But you must not ^ve up for difficulties. 
You must come ?' — * I shall come,' said Winthrop. 

* How would you like this ?* said Mr. Herder, after pondering: a 
little. * I have a friend who is an excellent — what you call him ?— 
bookseller. Would you like a place wiz him, to keep his books and 
attend to his business, for a while, and so get up oy degrees ? I 
could get you a place wiz him.* 

* No, sir,' said Winthrop, smiling ; * the eagle never begins by 
being something else.* 

* l)at is true,' said the naturalist. * Well, I wish I could do you 
some goot, but you will not let me ; and I trust you that you aie 
right.* 

* You are a good friend, sir,' said Winthrop, gratefully. 

* Well — I mean to be,* said the other, nodding his good-humomed 
head. Elizabeth was too far off to hear any oi this dialogue ; and 
she was a little astonished again when they reached the land to see 
her boatman grasp her friend^s hand and give it a very hearty shale. 

* I shall never forget it, sir,* she heard Wintfcrop say. 

* I do not wish that,* said tie naturalist. * What for should you 
remember it ? it is good for nozing.' 

* Is that boy studying Latin and Greek ?' said Elizabeth, as she 
and Mr. Herder walked up to the house together. 

* That boy ? That boy is a very smart boy.' 

* But is he studying Greek ?* — 'What makes you ask so ?* 

' Because there was a Greek book and a dictionary there in the 
boat with him.* 

* Then I suppose he is studying it,' said Mr. Herder. 
Elizabeth changed her mind, and agreed to go with the hneUe- 

berry party ; but she carried a book with her and sat in a comer 
with it, seldom giving her eyes to an3rthing beside. Yet there was 
enough on every hand to call them away. The soft grey sky and 
grey water, the deep heavy-green foliage of the banks, and the ^e 
quiet outlines of the further mountains, set off by no brilliant points 
of light and shade, — made a picture rare in its kind of beauty. Its 
colouring was not the cold grey of the autumn, only a soft mellow 
chastening of summer's gorgeousness. A little ripple on the water, 
— a little neckiness in the cloud, — a quiet air ; it was one of siimmer*s 
choice days, when she escapes from the sun's fierce watch and sits 
down to rest herself. But Elizabeth's eyes, if they wavered at all, 
were called off by some burst of the noisy sociabiuty of the party, 
in which she deigned not to share. Her cousin, Mr. Herder, Kufos, 
Asahel, and Win&red, were in full cry after pleasure ; and a cheery 
hunt they made of it. 

* Miss Elisabet' does look n*ave at us,' said the naturalist : * she 
is the only one wise of us all ; she does nothing but read. What 
are you reading. Miss Elisabet' ?' 

* Something you don't know, Mr. Herder.* 

*0, it* a only a novel,* said her cousin ; * she reads nothing but 
novels. ' 

J That's not true, Eose Cadwalladex, an^L^ouViio^ W 
-4 norel I' said, Mr. Herder. * All \— y ea— ^\i3fci!0A» Ha-^VaX, VJkift^3aaa!» 
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Tetd — ^they do not trouble themselves wiz ugly big dictionaries — 
they have easy times.' 

lie did not mean any reproof ; but Elizabeth's cheek coloured 
exceedingly, and for several minutes kept its glow ; nnd though her 
eves still held to the book, her mind had lost it. The boat coasted 
along the shore, down to the head of the bay, where the hiickle- 
berry region began; and then drew as close in to the bank as 
possible. No more was necessary to get at the fruit, for the bushes 
grew down to the very water's edge, and hung over, black with 
berries, though, as Asahel remarked, a great many of them were 
blue. Everybody had baskets, and now the fun was to hold the 
baskets under and fill tiiem from the overhanging bunches as fast 
as they could ; though in the case of one or two of the party the 
more summary way of carrying the bushes off bodily seemed to be 
preferred. ^ 

* And this is huckle-berry,' said Mr. Herder, with a bush in his 
hand and a berry in his mouth. * Well— -it is sweet — a little ; — it 
is not goot for much.' 

* Why, Mr. Herder !' said Rose ; * they make excellent pies, and 
Mrs. Landholm has promised to make us some, if we get enough.' 

' Pies !' said the naturalist ; ' let us get a great many huckle- 
berry, then— but I am very sorry I shall not be here to eat the pies 
wiz you. Pull us a little, Wint'ipp—we have picked everything. 
Stop ! — I see, — I will get you some pies ! — ' 

He lumped from the Tboat and away he went up the bank, 
ihroogn a thick growth of young wood and underc-rowth of alder, 
and dogwood, and buckthorn, and maple, and huckleberry bushes. 
He scrambled on up hill, and in a httle while came down again 
with a load of fruity branches, which he threw into the boat. 
. While the others were gathering them up, he stood still near the 
, ejge of the water, looking abroaa over the scene. The whole little 
tiy, with its hi^h green border, the further river-channel with 
Biver's Book setting out into it, and above, below, and over against 
him the high broken horizon line of the mountains ; the flecked 



greydoud and the ripply grey water. 
•This is a pretty place !' said 



pretty place !' said the naturalist. * I have seen no 
such pretty place in America. I should love to live here. I should 
be a nanny man ! — But one does not live for to be happy,* he said, 
with hall a sigh. 

•One doesn't live to be happy, Mr. Herder!* said Elizabeth. 
•What does one live for, then? 1 am sure I live to be happy.' 

* And I am sure I do,* said Rose. — * Ah, yes — you, — you may,' 
said the naturalist good-humouredly. 

• When happiness can be found so near the surface,' said Rufus 
with a satiric glance at the cover of Elizabeth's book, — * it would be 
fblly to go further.' 

•What do t/ou live for, Mr. Herder r* said Elizabeth, giving 
Rufus's words a cool go-by. 

* I? — I live to do my work,* said the iiatnia\\a\.. 

• And what is that?' 

*I lire to £nd out the truth— to get at de trut\i. 1Y» \a ^ot ^-eX.^ 

spend my days and my nights. I have found out ^omft— \ ^w^^ 
out more. 
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* And what is the purpose of finding out this truth, Mr. Herder?* 
said Rufus ; — * what is thai for? doesn't that make you happj' ?' 

* No,* said the naturalist with a serious air, — ' it. does not make 
me 1 a:>py. I must iind it out — since it is there — and i could not 
he happy if I did not tind it ;— hut if dere was no truth to be found, 
I could make myself more happy in some ozer way.' 

The iine corners of the younj? man's mouth showed that he thought 
Mr. Herder was a little confused in his philosophy. 

I You think one ought to live to be happy, don't you, Mr. Rufus?* 
said Miss Rose. 

' No !' said Rufus, with a fire in his eve and lip, and making at 
the same time an energetic effort after a difficult branch of huckle- 
berries, — * no ! — not in the ordinary way !* 

*In what way then ?' said the young lady with her favourite pout. 

* He has just showed you, Miss Rose, said. Winthrop ; — * in getting 
the highest huckleberry bush. It don't make him nappy — only he 
bad rather have that than another.' 

* Let us have your sense of the matter, then,' said his brother. 

* But Mr. Herder,* said Elizabeth, * why do you want to find out 
truth ? — what is it for ?' 

* For science — for knowledge ;— that is what will do goot to the 
world and make ozer happy. It is not to live like a man to live fot 
himself.' 

' Then what should one live *for,' said Elizabeth a little imx>a- 
patiently,— * if it isn't to be happy ?' 

* I would rather not live at all,* said Rose, her pretty lips black 
with huckleberries, which indeed was the case with the whole party. 

* You yourself, Mr. Herder, that is your happiness — ^to find out 
truth, as you say— to advance science and learning and do good to 
other people ; you find your own pleasure in it.* 

* Yes, Mr. Herder,* chimed in Rose, — * dont you love flowers and 
stones and birds and fishes, and beetles, and animals — don't 

?rou love them as much as we do dogs and horses ? — don't you 
ove that little black monkey you showed us the other day ?* 

* No, Miss Rose,' said the naturalist,—* no, I do not love them — 
I do not care for them ; — I love what is hack of those things ; dat 
is what I want.* 

* And that is your i)leasure, Mr. Herder r' 

* I do not know,* said the puzzled naturalist, — * maybe it is — if I 
could speak German, I would teU you; — Wint'rop, you do say 
nozing ; and you are not eating huckleberries neizer ; — ^what do you 
live for?* 

* I am at cross-purposes with life, just now, sir.' 

* Cross ?'— said the naturalist. 

' Winthrop is never cross,* responded Asahel from behind a thick 
branch of huckleberry. 

* Dat is to the point l* said Mr. Herder. 

* Well, speak to the point,* said Rufus. 

* I think the point is now — or will be presently — ^to ffet home.' 
^Jiut to the nrst point — what should a man live for ? 

Vi^V agrainBt the law to oommit suidde.'— * "^isStiV «a\<i *&.>!£»£, 
Came tell na what you think, Win*; top,* md'ttx^'asflt^. 
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•1 think, Mr, I should live to be happy/ 

• You do r said the naturalist. 

'And I think happiness should be sought in doing all one oan, 
int for oneself, and then for other people. 

'That will do,' said Mr. Herder, * I agree wiz you.' 

' You are not apt to do iirst for yourself,' said Rufus, with a 
ender sort of admission-making. 

'I am not sure that first for oneself,' said the naturalist, musing. 

'Yes, sir — or could one ever do much for the world }* 

' Dat is true ; you are right T 

• Then at any rate one is to put other people's happiness before 
ne'e own }* said Elizabeth with a mixed expression of incredulity 
Qd discontent. 

'It does not seem just reason, does it >* said Mr. Herder. 

' If s what nobody acts up to,* said Rose. 

'0 Miss Cadwallader,' said Asahel,—* mother does it always !* 
'or which he was rewarded with an inexpressible glance, which 
t upon nothing, however, but the huckleberries. 

'Is that your doctrine, Mr. Winthrop?* said Elizabeth. 

'No,' he said, smiling, — * not mine. Will you sit a little more 
1 the comer. Miss Elizabeth ? — * , 

Elizabetb took up her book a^ain, and gave no token of attention 
) anything else, good or bad, tdl the boat neared the rocks of the 
indizLg at Shahweetah. 

* 

CHAPTER XI. 

Thoa art a dew-drop which the mom brings forth, 

111 fitted to sastain unkindly Bhooks, 

Or to be trailed along the soiling earth. — ^Wobdswobth. 

)v% day in September it chanced that the house was left entirely 
o tiie womenkind. Even Asahel had been taken off by his father 

hcdp in some light matter which his strength was equal to. 
lafos and "Winthrop were on the upland, busy with the fall 
loughing ; and it fell to little Winifrea to carry tnem their dinner. 
lie doors stood open, as usual, for it was still warm weather, and 
be rest of the family were all scattered at their several occu- 
ations. Miss Cadwallader on the bed, asleep ; Karen somewhere 

1 her distant premises out of hearing ; Elizabeth sat with her book 
1 the little passage-way by the open front door, screened, how- 
ver, by another open door from the keeping-room where Mrs. Land- 
olm sat alone at her sewing. By and by came in Winifred, 
hrongh the kitchen. She came in and stood by the fireplace, 
ilent. 

• Well, dear,' said the mother, looking up from her work, — 'did 
xm find them ?' The child's answer was to spring to her side, 
brow her arms round her neck, and burst into convulsive tears. 

'Winifred!* — said Mrs. Landhohn, putting an arm round the 
rambling child, and dropping her work, — * what aVL& "^qm^ ^<^<dx\ 
-tell me.' The little girl onlv clun^ closer to kex uei^V) blsA ^qk^ 
iBpasaon of feeling, apeeomess; till the motlciex*^ \«naft \>^^5».xaft 
aimed and haperatiye. 
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* It's nothing, mother, it's nothing,' she said, cksping her hard, 
— * only — only — ' The words were lost again in what seemed to 
be nncontrollable weeping. — * Only what, dear ? — what ?* 

* Winthrop was cryine.* And, having said that, scarce audibljt 
"Winifred gave way, and cried aloud. 

* Winthrop crying ! Nonsense, dear, — you were mistaken.' 

* I wasn't—I saw nim.' 

* What was the matter ?' — * I don't know.* 

* What made you think he was crying ?* 

' I saw him !' cried the child, who seemed as if she could hardly 
bear the question and answer. 

* You were mistaken, daughter ; — ^he would not have let you see 
him.* — * He didn't — ^he didn t know I was there.* 

* Where were you ?* — * I was behind the fence — I stopped to look 
at him — ^he didn t see me.' 

* Where was he V — * He was ploughing.' 

* What did you see, Winifred ?' ^ 

' I saw him — oh mamma ! — I saw him put his hand to his eyes, 
— and I saw the tears fall — * Her little head was pressed ai^ainst 
her mother*s bosom, and many more tears fell for ms than his had 
been. Mrs. Landholm was silent a minute or two, strokiiig 
Winifred's head, and kissing her. • 

* And when you went into the field, Winifred,— how was he 
then ?' — * Just as always.' 

* Where was Rufus ?' — * He was on the other side.' 

Again Mrs. Landholm was silent. ' Cheer up, daughter/ she 
said tenderly;—*! think I know what was the matter with 
Winthrop, and it's nothing so very bad — ^it'll be set right by and 
by, I hope. Don't cry any more about it.' 

* What is the matter with him, mamma?' said the child, looking 
up with eyes of great anxiety and intentness. 

' He wants to read and to learn, and I think it troubles him ilMtt 
he can't do that.' i 

' Is that it ? But mamma, can't he V said his sister with a &oe 
not at all lightened of its care. 

* He can't just now very well— you know he must help papa cm 
the farm.' — * But can't he by and by, mamma ?' 

* I hope so ; — ^we will try to have him,' said the mother, whik 
tears gathered now in her grave eyes as her little daughter's were 
dried. ' But you know, dear Winnie, that God knows best what 
is good for dear Governor, and for us ; and we must just ask him 
to do that, and not what we fancy.' 

' But mother,' said the little girl, ' isn't it right for me to aik 
him to let Winthrop §:o to school and learn, as he wants to?* 

' Yes, daughter,' said the mother, bending forward till her ftos 
rested on the little brow upturned to her, and the gathered tetn 
falling, — * let us thank God that we may ask him anything^we 
have that comfort — * In everything, by prayer and supplication, 
with thanksgiving,' we may make our requests known unto him— 
only we mnat be willing after all to have him judge and choose 
/or us. ' 

The child clasped her mother's neck, ciiA >k^»&^ V%x ^^Buxl «x^ 
again. 
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■'Then I won't cry ony moro, mamma, nour that I know what tha 
sttw is. But Euzabeth noticed when Winthroi) oamo in at 

Bit, how bis little sister attached herself to Ma aide, and with 
i a loTiog lip and longinf aye. 
'Tour little sister is very fond of you,' she could not help saying, 
IB moment when Winifred had mn off. 
'Too fond,' he saidr 

'She has a most senaitive organization,' saidBnfus. 'She is too 
ad of ererythine' that she loves.' 

' She ia not too fond of you,' tJionght Elizabeth, aa Winifred came 
ick to her other brother, with some little matter which she thought 
noemed her and him. ' Sensitiyo organization 1 What queer 
»plo these are !' 

TiiBy were «o qneer, that Elizabeth thought she wonid like to see 
hat was the farming work with whioh their handa were lilled, 
id which swallowed np the daily life of these people ; and tiie 
ixt da^ she proposed to go with Winifred when she went the rounds 
{•in with her baskets of dinner. Miiis Cudwnllader was gkd of 
lything that promised a little Tarioty, so she very willingly made 
te. It was a pltasant September day, the great heats gone, a 
ntler atate of the air and the light: summer was juat falling 
'aoeftdly into her place behind the advaneieg autumn. It was 
:oeeding pieaaaiit walking, through the still air, and Elizabeth 
id her constn enjoyed it. ]3ut little Winifred was loaded down 
ith two baskets, cue in each hand. They went so for some time. 
' Winnie,* aaid Elizabeth, at last, ' give mo one of thoao— I'll 
trit," 

O no 1' said the little girl, looking up in some inrprise,— ' they're 
; very heavy — I don't want any help.' 
';Give it to me ; you shan't carry 'em both.' 
'Then take the other one,' said Wini&ed; 'thanb you, Miaa 
Snliatit — I'm just going to take this in to father, in the field 
B».' — ' In the field where } I don't see anybody,' 
'ObeOMisetheoom ii sohigh. You'll see 'em directly. This 
flw bend-meadow lot. Father's getting in the com.' 
A few more steps ocoordinely brought them to a cleared part of 
w field, where the tall and thick cornstalks were laid on the 
mmd. There, at some distance, they saw the group of workers, 
IdoH^ and husking the yellow corn, the farm wagon standing 
r> IdttleWinifrea crept under the fence, and went to them with 
vlxkaket; and her companions stood at the fence, looking. There 
ere Mi. Landholm and Asahel, Mr. Doolittle and another man, 
■n ben and there through the rows of com, Asahel sat by a 
sap, husking; Mr. Landholm was cutting down stalks; and 
lUMil baskets stood about, empty, or vrith. their yellow burden 
wwing above the top. 

' I aboald think farmer's work would be pleasant enough,' Boss 
narked, as they stood leaning over the fence. - 
' It koks pretty,' said Elizabeth. ' But I shovdda't Vike te "vk^ 
on from morning to nij-ht; and I don't believe ^ouwonM..' 
'Ob, but men hare to work, you know,' eoid Misa Ctt.i'w^ia'6*i*' 
WiaiM oame book to them, and they went oa. Hlhiai ■^o.l % '^^** 
mtbett woaldaotht ber take tha hBflk^li agWTV. "U-flaao- V^'*'^ 
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way ; past the sprinp: where Sam Doolittle had pushed "Winthrop 
in, and Rutus had avenged him ; and then up the rather steep 
woody roMii that led to the plain of the table-laud. The trees stood 
thick, but the ascent was so rapid that they could onlj in places 
hinder the view ; and, as the travellers went up, the nver spread 
itself out more broad, and 8hahweetah lay below them, its bounda- 
ries traced out as on a map. A more commanding view of the 
opposite shore, a new sight of the southern mountains, a deeper 
draught from nature's free cup, they gained as they went up higher 
and higher. Elizabeth had seen it often before ; she looked and 
drank in silence ; though to-day September was peeping between 
the hills, and shaking his sunny hair in the yaUevs ;— not crowned 
like the receding summer, with insupportable bnlliants. 

' I am sorry papa is coming so soon !' said Elizabeth, after she 
had stood awhile near the top, looking. 

* Why, I thought you wanted to go home,* said her cousin. 

* So r do ; — but I aon't want to go away from here.' 

* What do you want to stay for ? — * It is so lovely ! — * 

' What is so lovely?' asked Miss Cadwallader, with a tone of 
mischief. 

Elizabeth turned away, and began to walk on, an expression of 
great disgust upon her face. ' I wish I was blessed with a com- 
panion wno had three grains of wit !' she said. 

Miss Cadwallader' 8 light cloud of ill-humour, it seldom looked 
more, came on at this ; and she pouted till they reached the fence 
of the ploughed field where the young men were at work. Here 
Elizabeth gave up her basket to Winifred ; and creeping through 
the bars they all made for the nearest plough. It happened to be 
Winthrop' s. 

' What's the matter }' said he, as they came up. ' Am I wanted 
for ffuard or for oarsman r' 

* Heither — for nothing,* said Elizabeth. * Gto on, won't you } I 
want to see what you are doing.' 

* Ploughing ?* said he. * Have you never seen it V 

He went on, and they walked beside him ; Winifred laughing, 
while the others watched, at least Elizabeth did, minutely, the 
process of the share in turning up the soil. 

' Is it hard work ?' she asked. 

' No, not here ; not when the business is understood.' 

' like rowing, I suppose there is a sleight in it !' 

'A good dSalso.' 

'What has been growing here ?' — * Com.' 

' And now when you get to the fence you must just torn about 
and make another ridge close along by this one V — ' Yes.' 

* Goodness !— What.s going to be sown here ?' — * Wheat.' 

' And all this work is just to make the ground soft for the seeds 1' 

' Why wouldn't it do just as well to make holes in the ground 

and put the seeds in?' said Miss Cadwallader; — ' wi^oat taking 

80 much trouble ?' 

*It is not merely to make the ground soft,' said Winthrop, 

gravefy, while Elizabeth's bright eye gVoLncedi a\i\)^ \a maxk his 

bGoaYiouT. 'The soil might be brokBU wit\iou^\Mfixk« «(> ViosAWSiliii^ 
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turned. If vou see, Miss Elizabeth,— the slic© taken olF by the 
■hare is laid l>ottom upwards.' 

* I see — well, what in that for ?* 

' To give it the benefit of the air.' 

* The benefit of the air !—' 

' The air has a sort of enriching and quickening infiuence upon 
AeBoil; — ^if the land has time and chance, it can get back itDm 
flie air a ^at deal of what it lost in the growing of crops.' 

' The sod loses, then i' 

' Certainly ; it loses a great deal to some crops.' 

* What, for instance ?' 

' Wheat is a great feeder,' said Winthrop ; ' so is Indian corn.' 

' By its being ' a great feeder,' you mean that it takes a great 
deal of the nourishing quality of the soil ?' — * Yes.' 

' How many things I do not know !' said Elizabeth, wistfully. 

In the little pause which ensued, Winifred took her chance to 
say, * Here's your dinner. Governor.* 

* Then when the ground is ploughed, is there anything else to be 
done before it is ready for the wheat ?* — * Only harrowing.' 

Elizabeth mused alittle while. "And how much will the wheat 
be worth, Winthrop, from all this field ?' 

* Perhaps two hundred dollars ; or two hundred and fifty.' 

* Two hundred and fifty. And then the expenses are something.' 
' Less to us,' said Winthrop, * because we do so much of the 

labour ourselves.' 

* Here's your dinner, Winthrop,' said Winifred; * shall I set it 
under the tree ?' 

* Yes — no, Winifred, — Jrou may leave it here.' 

* Then stop and eat it now. Governor, won't you ?— don't wait 
any longer.' 

He gave his little sister a look and a little smile, that told of an 
entirely other page of his life, folded in with the ploughing ex- 
perience ;. a word and look very different from any he had given 
his questioners. Other indications Elizabeth's eye had caught 
under *tho tree' — a single large beech-tree which stood by the 
fence some distance ofi". Two or three books lay there. 

' Do you find time for reading here in the midst of your plough- 
ing, Mr. Winthrop?' 

•-Not much— sometimes a little in tho noon-spell,' he answered, 
colouring slightly. 

They left him and walked on to visit Rufus. Elizabeth led near 
enough to the tree to make sure, what her keen eye knew pretty 
well already, that one of the books was the very identical old 
brown-covered Greek and Latin dictionary that she had seen in the 
boat. She pasf^ed on and stood silent by Kufus's plouffh. 

' Well, we've come to see you, Eufus,' said Miss Caawallader. 

* 1 thought you had eome to see my brother,' said he. 

' I didn t come to see either one or the other,' said Elizabeth. ' I 
came to see what you are doing.' 

* 1 hope you are gratiticdf' said the young mQ3i,«.\\\^^\a3^1> 

* What's the nae of taking so muoh t£0\i\AA \x^ \ff^^ "^ ^^ 
groandf saidEose. 
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* Because, unfortunately, there is no way of doing it without 
trouble,' said Kufus, looking unspoken bright things into the farrow ..' 
at his feet. 

' But why couldn't you just make holes in the ground, and put 
the seed in ?* 

' For a reason that you will appreciate, Miss Hose, if you will put ' 

. on your bonnet the wrong way, with the front precisely where tbd ^ 

back should be.' i 

* I don't understand,' said the young lady, with something of an 
inclination to pout. Will's face was so full of understanding. 

* It isn't necessary that you should understand such a businecto,' 
he said, becoming grave. ^Itis our fortune to do it, and it is youis 
to have nothing to do with it,— which is much better.' ' 

* I have the happiness to disagree with you, Mr. Eufus/ said 
Elizabeth. — * In what r' 

' In thinking that we have nothing to do with it, or that it is not 
necessary we should understand it.' 

* I don't see the happiness. Miss Elizabeth ; for your disagree- 
ment imposes upon you a necessity which I should think letter 
avoided.' 

* Which ploughs the best, Eufus ?' said Rose ; — * you or 
Winthrop ?' 

'There is one kind of ploughing/ said Rufus, biting his lip, 
* which Winthrop doesn't understand at all.' 

' And you understand them all, I suppose ?' He didn't answer. 

' What if the kind he does not understand, Mr. Rufas }' esid, ' 
Elizabeth. 

' Ploughing with another man's heifer.' 

' Why, what's that, Rufus ? I don't know what you mean*' said ; 
Miss Cadwallader. 

Ko more did Elizabeth, and she had no mind to engage the speaker^ t 
on unequal terms. She called her cousin off, ana took the roadin 
home, leaving Winifred to speak to her brother, and follow at her': > 
leisure. ' How different those two people are V she remarked. 

* Which one do you like best?' — * Wmthrop, a great deal.' 
' I know you like him the best,' said her cousin, wilfully* 

* Of course you do, for I tell you.' • 

' I don't. I like the other a great deal the best.' 

' He wasn't very glad to see us,' said Elizabeth. 

'Why wasn't he? Yes, he was. He was as glad as the other one.* 

' The other one didn't care twopence about it.' 

' And what did this one care ?' — * He cared, — ' said Elizabeth. 

* Well, I like he should^-the other one don't oare about any- 
thing.' — * Yes, he does,' said Elizabeth. 

* I shall give Mr. Haye a hint— that he had better not send yov 
here another summer,' said Rose, wittily ; — ' there is no telling wbaft 
anvbody will care for. I wouldn't have thought it of you.' 

'^Can t you be sensible about anything !' said Elizabeth, with a soit 

of contemptuous impatience. * If I had anybody else to talk to, I 

would not give yon the benefit of my thoughts. I tell them to you 

because I have nobody else ; and 1 lealLy 'w\&\i'jou <^vi^TCkake u|j 

jvurmlad to answer me as I deserve, — ox uoit tjti «^* 
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* You are a strange ^rl/ said Miss Cadwalladcr, when they had 
walked in company, with ill-humour, as far as the brow of the hiU. 

' I am glad you think so.' 

* You are a great deal too old for your apre.' 

'I am not !* said Elizabeth, who, shading her eyes with her hand, 
had again stopped to look over the landscape. ' I should be very 
loiTy to think that. You are two years older, Rose, in body, than 
I am, and ten years older in spirit, this minute.' 

'DtMes the snirit grow old faster than the body;!' said Rose, 
langhin^. — * Yes — sometimes. How pretty all that is !* 

* That meant the wide view, below and before them, of river, and 
hill, and meadow. It was said with a little breath of a sigh, and 
Elizabeth turned away, and began to go down the road. 

Winifred gave it as her opinion to her mother privately, after 
they got home, that Miss Haye was a very ill-behaved young 
lady. 

CHAPTER XII. 

The thing we long for, that we are, 

For one transcendent moment, 
Before the Present, poor and bare. 

Can make its sneering comment. 
Still through our paltry stir and strife 

Glows down the wished Ideal, 
And Longing moulds in clay what Life 

Carves m tke marble Beal. — Lowsll. 

Mil Hath came the latter part of September to fetch his daughter 
and his charge home ; and spent a day or two in going over tiie 
farm aud milking himself acquainted with the river. He was a 
handsome man, and very comfortable in face and figure. The wave 
of prosperity had risen up to his very lips, and its ripples were 
for ever breaking there in a succession oi easy smiles. He made 
HmBelf readily at home in the family ; with a well-mannered sort 
of good-humour, which seemed to belong to his fine broadcloth and 
beautifdlly plaited ruffles. Mr. Landholm was not the only one 
who enioved his company. Between him and Rufus and Miss 
Cadwallaaer and Mr. Haye, the round game of society was kept 
up with great spirit. One morning Mr. Haye was resting himself 
with a book in his daughter's room ; he had had a long tramp with 
the farmer. Rose went out in search of something more amusing. 
Elizabeth sat over her book for awhile, then looked up. 

' Father,' she said, ' I wish you could do something to help that 
young man.' — * What young man ?* 

* Winthrop Landholnl.' — * What does he want help for ?* 

* He is trying to get an education — trying hard, I fancy,* said 
Sisabeth, puttmg down her book and looking at her father, — * he 
wants to make himself something more than a farmer.' 

' Why woidd he want to make himself anything more than a 
toner ?' said Mr. Haye, without looking off hts book. 

* Why would youj sir ?' 

* I would just as lief he a fanner as anytToiixg ^\&^,* «s\sAi^.'^^^^% 

* it I had happened to be bom in that Uue. It'a «c^ tto^^i.^^"^ ^^ 
life as an f^ other/ 
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* Why, father ! — ^You would rather he what you are now ?* 

* Well — I wasn't horn a farmer/ said Mr. Haye, conclusively. 




what- 

some people can't do what they will.' 

* Well— Be thankful you're not one of 'em.* 

* Father, if I can have what I will, I would have you help this 
youn^ man.' 

* I don't know how to help him, child ; — ^he's not in my way. If 
he wanted to go into husiness, there would he something in it, but 
I have nothing to do with schools and colleges.' 

Elizabeth's cheek lit up with one of the prettiest colours a wo- 
man's cheek ever wears, — the light of generous indignation. 

* I wish / had the means !* she said. 

* What would you do with it ?*— * I would help him, somehow.' 

* My dear, you could not do it ; they would not let you ; their 
pride would stand in the way of everything of the kind.' 

* I don't believe it,' said Elizabeth, the fire of her eye shining 
now through drops that made it brighter ; — * I am sure something 
could be done.' 

* It's just as well undone,' said Mr. Haye, calmly. 

* Why, sir ?' — his daughter asked almost fiercely. 

* What put this young fellow's head upon colleges, and all that?' 

* I don't know, sir !— -how should I ?* 

* It won't last—it's just a freak to be a great man and get oat of 
hob-nailed shoes— he'll set over it; and much better he should, 
It's much better he should stay here and help his father, and that's 
"what he's made for. He'll never be anything else.' 

Mr. Haye threw down his book and left the room ; and Ms 
daughter stood at the window with her heart swelling. 

' He toill be something else, and he'll not . get over it,' she said to 
herself, while her eyes were too full to let her see a single thing 
outside the window. ' He is fit for something else, and he will 
have it, hard or easy, short or long ; and I hope he will ! — and 
oh. I wish father had done what would be for nis honour in this 
thing !— ' 

There was a bitter taste to the last sentence, and tears would 
not wash it out. Elizabeth was more superb than ordinary that 
night at supper, and had neither smiles nor words for anybody 
A day or two after they were going away. 

* Winthrop,' she said at parting (not at all by familiarity, but 
because she did not in common grant them a right to any title 
•whatsoever), — * may I leave yon my little Merry-go-round ? — and 
will you let nobody have the charge of it except yourself \* Hs 
smiled and thanked her. 

* 'Tisn't much thanks,' she said ; meaning thanks' worth. * B 
is I who have to thank you.' For she felt that she oould not send 
any money to the boy who had taken care of her horse. 

The family party gathered that night round the sapper table 
with a feeling of relief tLpon several oi liliifcm* ^\\ lAXLdholm's 
jace Jooied BatdsRed, aa of a man vrtiolia^go\i «i^\^gv]^\.V^^^ 
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over; Mrs. Landholm's took time to bo tired; Winthrop's was as 
usual, thougrh rememberinar with some comfort that there would 
not be so many wantings of iish, nor so many calls upon his strenf^th 
of arm for boat exercise. Itufus was serious and thoughtful ; the 
children disposed to be congratulatory. 

'It's good I can sit somewhere but on the corner/ said Asahel, 
* and be by ourselves.* 

* It's good I can have my old place again,* said Winifred, * and 
■it by Governor.' Her brother rewarded her by drawing up her 
chair, and drawing it closer. 

* I am glad they are pone, for your sake, mamma,* he said. 

* Well, we haven't made a bad summer of it,* said Mr. Land- 
bolm. His wife thought in her secret soul it had been a busy 
one. Winthrop thought it had been a barren one. liufus — was 
not ready to say quite that. 

* Wot a bad summer,' repeated Mr. Landholm. * The next thing 
18 to see what we will do with the winter.' 

* Or what the winter will do with us,' said Rufus after a moment. 

* If you like it so,' said his father ; * but / prefer the other mode 
of putting it. I'd keep the upper hand of time always ; — I speak 
it reverently.' 

Winthrop thought how completely the summer had got the 
better of him. 

* My friend Haye is a good fellow — a good fellow. I like him. 
He and I were always together in the legislature. He's a sensible 
nan.' — ' He is a gentleman,' said Rufus. 

*Ay — ^Well, he nas money enough to be. That don't always do it, 
though. A man and his coat aren't always off the same piece. 
Those are nice girls of his, too ; — pretty girls. That Rose is a 
pretty creature ! — I don't know but I like t'other one a^ well in 
the long run though, — come to know her.' 

•I do — better,' said Mrs. Landholm. 'There is good in her.* 
— *A sound stock, only grown a little too rank,* said Winthrop. 

* Yes, that's it. She's a little overtopping. Well, there wiU 
oome a drought b^ and by that will cure that.' 

* Why, sir ?* said Rufus. 

* The odds are that way,' said his father. * 'Taint a stand-still 
wwld, this ; what's up to-day is down to morrow. Mr. Haye may 
hold his own, though ; and I am sure I hope he will— for his sake 
and her sake, both.'^ 

' He is a ^food business man, isn't he, sir V 

* There amt a better business man, I'll engage, than he is, in 
the whole city of Mannahatta ; and that numbers now, — sixty odd 
tiiousand, by the last census. He knows how to take care of him*i 
wLf, as well as any man I ever saw.' * 

* Then he bids fair to stand ?' . 

* I don't believe anybody bids fairer. He was trying to make a 
Imsiness man of you, wa'n't he, the other day V 

' He was saying something about it.' 

* Would FOB like that ?'— * Mt in the first place, «vi * 

'No. Ah well— we'll see,— we'll see,' aaid M.T. liaTi^oVm^ t^vb^ 
api— 'well trjr and do the best we oan/ 

g2 
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"What was that! A qtieetion much mooted bj di&rent people 
ami in very different moods ; but perhnpa most aoxioualy and 
carefully liy tlie father and mother. And the end was, that ho 
■would borrow money of aomeboiy, — say of Mr. Haye, — and diej 
would let both the boys go that fall to College. If this were not 
the best, it was the only thing they could do; ao it seemed bi 
them, and so they spoke of it. Hovr the young men were to ba 
kept at College, no mortal knew ; the father and mother did uot; 
but the pressure of necesaity and the strength of will took and 
carried the whole burden. The boys must go ; they should go ; and 
go they did. 

In a strong 3[eaTniiig that the minds of their children should 
not lack bread, in the self-denying love that would risk any hard- 
ship to give it them, the fither and mother found their way i)lain, 
if not easy before them. If his sons were to mount to a higher 
scale it existence and fit themselves for nobler work in life than he 
had done, his shoulders must thenceforth bear a double burden; 
but they were willine- to bear it. She must lose, not only the 
nurtured joys of her hearthstone, but strain every long-strained 
nerve afresh to keep them where she could not see and could bnt 
dimly enjoy them ; but she was wiLinjr. There were no words of 
regret ; and thoughts of sorrow lay, with thoughts of love, at the 
bottom of their hearts, too fast-bound together and too mighty to 
show themselves, eioept in action. The money was borrowed 
easily, upon a mortgage of the farm. President Tuttle was writtm 
to, and a favourable answer received. There was a fonndatitm at 
Shagaraek, as well as at Mannahattaj and Will and WiathA>p 
could be admitted there on-somewhat easier terms than were 
granted to those who could afford better. Some additimu were 
made to their scanty wardrobe from Mr. Cowslip's store { anikt 
home unwearied days and nights were given to making up tba 
new, and renewing and refurbishii^ the old and the worn. (M 
Eocks were re-toed and re-footcd ; old trousers patched ao that the 
patch could not be seen; tbe dme-tcLliiig edges of collan and 
wristbands done over, so that they would last awhile yet; mittens 
knitted, and ahirts mode. It waa a little wardrobe when allwaa 
done ; yet how much time and care had been needed to bring it 
together. It was a dear one, too, though it had cost little money i 
for it might almost be said to have been made of the heart's 
gold. Poor Winifred's love waa less wise than her mother's, iai it 
could not keep sorrow down. As yet she did not know that it WU 
not better to sit at her father's bo^u^-cnd than at cither end of tha 
highest form at Shagarack. She knitted socks and stookingaaU 
the day long, when her mother did not want her ; bnt into ^em 
she dropped BO many tears that the wool was somBtimes wet with 
them ; and as Earen said, half moumfully and half to hide her 
mourning, 'they wouldn't wan't shrinking.' Winthrop t^me io 
one day and found her crying in the chimney comer, and taking 
the hau-kmt stocking from her hand, he felt her tears in it. 

'My little Wj'nnie ! ' he Bald, in that ■^oioe with which he loms- 
fi^s spoko hia whole heart. 
rrmifred sprang to his seek, and olowng Vet oimi^teteiwe^a* 
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if she would weep her life away. And Rufus, who had followed 
IVlntiirop in, stood heside them, tear after tear falling: guietly on 
tiM hearth. Winthrop's tears nobody knew but Winifred, and 
eren in the bitterness of her distress she felt and tasted them all. 
The November days seemed to grow short and drear with deeper 
shadows tiian common, as the last were to see the boys go off for 
SbAgaraok. The finqrers that knitted grew more tremulous, and 
tiw eyes that wrought early and late were dim with more than 
weariness ; but neither fingers nor eyes gave themselves any holi- 
day. The work was done at last ; the boxes were packed ; those 
poor little boxes ! They were but little, and they had seen service 
already. Of themselves they told a story. And they held now, 
saMy i>acked up, the College fit-out of the two young men. 

*1 wonder if Shagaraok is a very smart place, mamma?* said 
Winifred, as she crouched beside the boxes watching the packing. 
— • Why r 

Winifred was silent, and looked thoughtfully into the box. 

* Bufus and Governor will not care if it is.' 

'They needn't care,' said Asahel, who was also at the box-side. 
'They can bear to be not quite so smart as other folks. Mr. 
Bays said he never saw such a pair of young men ; and I guess he 
didVi't.' 

Winifred sighed and still looked into the box, with a face that 
said plainly she would like to have them smart. 

*0, well, mamma,' she said presently, *I guess they will look 
pretty nice, with all those new things ; and the socks are nice, 
aren't l^ey ? If it was only summer — ^nobody can look nicer than 
Winthrop when he has his white clothes on.' 

*It will be summer by and by,' said Mrs. Landholm. 

The evening came at last ; the supper was over ; and the whole 
fsuily drew together round the fire. It was not a very talkative 
evening. They looked at each other more than they spoke ; and 
tkey looked at the fire more than they did either. At last Mr. 
Landholm went ofi^, recommending to all of them to go to bed. 
Asahel, who had been in good spirits on the matter all along, fol- 
lowed his father. The mother and daughter and the two boys 
were left alone round the kitchen fire. They were more silent 
than ever then, for a good space ; and four pair of eyes were bent 
diligently on the rising and falling flames. Only Winifred's some- 
times wandered to the face of one or the other of her brothers, but 
they never could abide long. It was Mrs. Landholm's gentle voice 
tiiat broke the silence.' 

* What mark are you aiming at, boys ?^what are you setting 
liefors yon as the object of life r 

* What mark, mother ?' said Rufus, after an instant's pause. ' Yes.' 
' To make something of myself!' he said, rising, and with that 

fiie-flashing nostril and lip that spoke his whole soul at work. *I 
have a chance now, and it will go hard but I will accomplish it.' 
The mother's eye turned to her other son. ' I believe I t^\v%\> ^<^ 
the same, motner,' he replied, gravely. * I \ia\ft ^^xVvji^^ ^wtva 
notion ot doinf/, afterwards; but" the fist thing ia \o \i^ w.\l%*iM 
what I eon be, lam not, I feel, a tithe o£ ttiat» uov,' 
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* I agree with you — ^you are right, bo far/ answered the mother, 
turning her face again to the fire; * but in the end, what is it you 
would do, and would be ?* 

' Profession, do you mean, mamma?' said Kufus. 
'No,' she said ; and he needed not to ask any more. 

* I mean, what is all this for? — what purpose lies behind all this?' 
*To distinguish myself!' said Rufus, — *if I can, in some way.* 

' I am afraid it is no better than that with me, mother,' said 
Winthrop ; * though perhaps I should rather say my desire is to be 
distinguished,* 

* "Wnat's the difference ?' said his brother. 

* I don't know. I think I feel a difference.' 

* I am not goinp: to preach to you now,' said Mrs. Landholm« and 
yet the slight failing of her voice did it— how lastingly ! — * I cannot 
and I need not. Only one word. If you sow and reap a crop that 
will perish in the using, what will you do when it is gone ?— and 
remember it is said of the redeemed, that their works do follow 

them. Remember that. One word more,* she said, after a pause. 

' Let me have it to say in that day, — * Of all which thou gayest me 
Vave I lost none ! * 

Not preach to them ? And what was her hidden face and bowed 
jead ? — a preaching the like of which they were never to hear from 
mortal voices. But not a word, not a lisp, fell from one of them. 
"Winifred had run off; the rest hardly stirred, till Mrs. Landholm 
rose up, and gravely kissing one ana the other, prepared to leave 
the room. 

* Where is "Winifred ?' said her brother, suddenly missing her. 

* I don't know. I am sure she is somewhere praying for you.' 
They said no more, even to each other, that night. Kor much the 

next day. It was the time for doing, not thinking. There was 
not indeed much to do, except to get off ; but that seemed a great 
deal. It was done at last. Mrs. Landholm from the window of 
the kitchen watched them ^et into the wagon and drive off ; and 
then she sat down by the window to cry. Asabel had gone to ride 
as far as the mountain's foot with his father and brothers ; and 
Winifred knelt down beside her mother to lean her head upon her ; 
they could not get near enough just then. It was only to help eaeh 
other weep, for neither could comfort the other nor be oomK>rted, 
for a time. Yet the feeling of the two, like as it seemed outwardly, 
Was far unlike within. In the child it was the spring flood of a 
little brook, bringing, to be sure, momentary desolation ; in the 
mother it was the flow of the great sea, still and mighty, i^d 
when it grew outwardly quiet, the same depth was tliere. They 
got into each other's arms at last, and pressed cheek to cheek ana 
kissed each oilier many times ; but the flrst word was Mrs. Land- 
holm's, saying — 

* Come — we had hetter go and get tea— Asahel will be • back 
directly.' . * . . 

Asahel came back in good spirits, having had his crv on the road, 

and they all took tea with what cheerfulness they might. But 

after tea Winifred sat in the chimney coTnex ^az\v^« into the fire, 

very still, and pale, and worxL-Iooking *, \iec &QW"\::iVu««l«^^\s^\^ 
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fixed OD something that was not there. Very intently, so that it 
troubled her mother ; for Winifred had not strength of frame to 
hwr strong mind- working. She watched her. 
' What, mamma ?' said the little giil with a half start, as a hand 



.^ laid gently and remindingly upon her shoulder. 
'Idiomd rather ask you what/ said her mother, tenderly, 
'Best, daughter, can't you?*—* I wasn't worrying, mamma.' 
•Wa'n'tyou?' 

* I was thinking of ' They have washed their robes and made 
ihem white in the blood of me Lamb.' ' 

* Why, dear ?' — * I am so glad I can wash mine, mother/ 

* Yes— Why, my dear child ?' 

' There are so many spots on them.' 

Her mother stooped down beside her and spoke cheerfully. 

* What are you thinking of now, Winnie ?' 

* Only, mamma, I am glad to think of it,' she said, nestling her 
sonny uttle head in her mother's neck. ' I wanted yesterday that 
Will and (Governor should have better clothes.' 

* Well, Winnie, I wanted it too — I would have given them better 
if I had had them.' 

' But, mamma, ought I to have wished that >' 

* Why yes, dear Winnie ; it is a pleasant thing to have comfort- 
able clothes, and it is right to wish for them, provided we can be 
patient when we don't get them. But still 1 think dear Governor 
and Will will ;be pretty comfortable this winter. We will try to 
make them so.' 

* Yes, mamma, — ^but I wanted them to be smart,' 

* It is ri^t to be smart, Winnie, if we aren't too smart.' 
' I wish 1 could be always just right, mamma.' 

* The rightest thing will be for you to go to sleep,' said her mother, 
kissing her eyes and cheeks. * lul be through my work directly, 
and then you shall sit in mv lap and rest— I don't want to sew to* 
night. Winnie, the good Shepherd will gather my little lamb with 
his arm and carry her in his bosom, if she minds his voice ; and 
then he wi^ bring her by and by where she shall walk with him in 
white, and there will be no spots on the white anv more.' 

* I know. Make haste, mother, and let us sit down together and 
talk.' So they did, with Asahel at their feet ; but they didn't talk 
much. They kept each other silent and soft companionship, till 
Winifred's breathing told that she had lost her troubles in sleep on 
her mother's bosom. 

' Poor little soul ! she takes it hard,' said Earen. * She's 'most 
IS old as her mother now.' 

' You must get her to play with you, Asahel, as much as you 
can,' Mrs. Landholm said in a whisper. 

* Why, mamma ? aint she well ?' 

* I don't know — I'm afraid she wont keep so.' 

* She's too good to be well,' said Karen. 

Which was something like true. Not in the vxilgaT "^^Voj^vsfc^ ^a^ 

Karen understood it. It was not Witufred!^ gooane%% '^VvSol 

threatened her well-being; but the very delicate s^vnX.^ ^>ki<35v 

f^weied too promptly and strongly every touc\i\ \/CiQ i^Xxssft^L'c 

ttor/i^^^/ora Z^cHZi/jiraine ill lie manner a^lio^Vft- 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

. 3£et8. — He hsdi indeed, better bettered expectation, thaa jon mutt expect mdto 
ten you how. 
Leon.— Ro hath an nncle here in Messina will be very mnch glad of it. 

Much Ado About Nothiko. 

Mb. Landholh came back in excellent spirits from Shagaraek.' 
The boys were well entered, Will Junior and Wintbrop Sopboraore, 
and with very good credit to themselves. This bad been their 
hope and intention, with the view of escaping the cost of one tad 
two years of a college life. President Tuttle bad received them 
very kindly, and everything was promising; the boys in good 
heart, and their father a proud man. 

* Aint it queer, now,' be said that evening: of his return, as he mk 
warming his hands before the blaze, * aint it oueer that those two 
fellows should go in like that— one Junior and t'other Sophomore, 
and when they've had no chance at all beforehand, you may say. 
Will has been a little better, to be sure ; but how on earth Win* 
throp ever prepared himself I can't imagine. Why the fellow 
read off Greek tnere, and I didn't know he had ever seen a word 
of it.' 

' He used to learn up in his room o' nights, father,' said Asabel. 

' He used to carry his books to the £eld and study while the oxen 
were resting,* said Winifred. 

*He did!— Well, he* II get along. I aint afeard of him. He. 
won't be the last man in the College, I guess.' 

' I guess not, father,' said Asahel. 

And now the months sped along with slow step, bringing toiln . 
work for everv day. It was cheerfully taken and patiently wrought 
through ; botn at Shagarack and in the little valley at home ; but 
those were doing for themselves, and these were truly doing love'iiv 
work, for them. All was for them. The crops were grown a&d^ 
the sheep sheared, that Kufus and Wintbrop might, not eat and bei 
dothed, — that was a triHe, — but have the full good of a Colleger ' 
education. The burden and the joy of the toilers were the same. 
There were delightful speculations round the fireside about the 
professions the young men would choose ; what profound lawyers, 
what brilliant ministers, should come forth from the learned groves 
of Shagarack; perhaps, the father hinted, — statesmen. There 
were letters from both the boys, to be read and re-read, and loved 
and prided in, as once those of Eufus. And clothes came home to 
menu, and new and nice knitted socks went now and then to re- 
place the worn ones; but that commerce was not frequent nor - 
large ; where there was so little to make, it was of necessity that 
there should not be too much to mend ; and alas ! if the shitt- 
bosoms gave out, the boys buttoned their coats over them tnd 
studied the harder. There were wants they did not tell; those 
that were guessed at, they knew, cost many a strain at home ; aad 
were not ail met then. But they had not gone to Shagarack to be , 
'smart, '—except mentally. That they were. 
^ 5%ej^irere/avourites,notwith8tanduic. T\ifeb sa\i«\w^dfe\vrf\ted 
m ^ejT intellectual prominence ; their feWo^ft iox^w^ SX^ ^.xm^^i 
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and irresistibly tbey bad won to tbe head of their respective por- 
tions of the establishment, and stayed there ; but the brilliancy 
and fire of Eufos and the manliness and temper of his brother 
gained them the general good-will, and consent to the place from 
which it was impossible to dislodge them. Admiration first fol- 
lowed the elder brother, and likiog the younger ; till it was found 
tluit Winthrop was as unconqueraole as he was unassuming ; as 
sore to be ready as to be right ; and a very thorough and large 
nspect presently fell into the train of his deservings. The faculty 
ooimdea in him ; his mates looked up to him. There was happily 
no danger of any affront to Winthrop which might have called 
liUifas's fire disagreeablv into play. And for himself, he was too 
universally i>opular. Ii he was always in the foreground, every- 
body knew it wt^s because he could not be anywhere else. If 
Winthrop was often brought into the foreground, on great occa- 
siens, every soul of them knew it was because no other would have 
dignified it so well. And besides, neither Winthrop nor Ruf us forgot 
or seemed to fonret the grand business for which he was there. 
With all their diversity of manner and disposition, each was intent 
on the same thing, — to do what he had come there to do. Lasting ' 
eminence, not momentary pre-eminence, was what they sought; 
and that was an ambition which most of their compeers had no 
care to dispute with them. 

•Poor fellows!* said a gay young money-purser; 'they are 
working hard, I suppose, to get themselves a place in the eye o^* 
the wond.' 

• Yes, sir,' said the President, who overheard this speech ; * and 
thffw will by and by be where you can't see them.' 

Tbttf oame home for a few weeks in the summer, to the unspeak- 
aMe rejoicing of the whole family ; but it was a break of light in a 
cloady day ; the clouds closed again. Only now and then a stray 
8i>«bcnm of a letter found its way through. One year had gono 
ambe tlie boys went to College, and it was late in the fall again. 
llr« XJnderhiU, who had been on a iourney back into the country, 
oame over one morning to Mr. Landholm's. 

• Good morning !* said the farmer. * Well, you've got back from 
yonr jonmey into the interior.* 

• Yes,' said Mr. Underbill, * I've got back.' 

. ' How did you find things looking, out there Y 

'Middling; their winter crops are higher up than yours and 
mine be.' 

' Ay. I suppose they've a little tbe start of us with tbe sun. Did 
yon oome through Shagarack ?' — ' Yes, I stopped there a night.' 

•Did you see my boys ?' — * Yes, I see 'em. 

• W^, what did they say ?* said the father, with his eye alive. — 
'Well, not much,' said Mr. Underbill. 

• They were well, I suppose ?* 

• First-rate — only Winthrop looked to me as if he was workin' 
pretty hard. He's poorer, by some pounds, I gM^e^, Wivsltl V<^^«s^ 
when he was to hunz last August* 

•Didn't he look aa mwd i' said the fath^, mV\x «i. «oia>SftBt^ 
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* There wa'n't no other change in him, that I could see, of no 
kind. I didn't know as Rul'us was going to know who I was, at 
first.' 

* He hasn't seen much of you for some time.* 

* No ; and folks lose their memory,' said Mr. UnderhiU. * I saw 
the — what do you call him ? — ^the boss of the concern — president ! 
•^President Tuttle. I saw him and had quite a talk with him.' 

* The president ! How came you to see him ?' 

* Well, 'taint much to see a man, I s'pose, — ^is it ? I took a notion 
I'd see him. I wanted to ask him how Will and Winthrop was a 
getting along. I told him I was a friend o* youm.' 

' Well, did you ask him ?'— * Yes I did.' 

' What did he say ?' said Mr. Landholm, half laughing. 

* I asked him how they were getting along.* 

* Ay, and what did he answer to that ?* 

' He wanted to know if Mr. Landholm had any more sons ?' 

* Was that all ?' said the farmer, lau^jhing Quite. 

' That was the hull he said, with a kind of kink of his eye that 
wa'n't too big a sum for me to cast up. He didn't give me no 
more satisfaction than that.' 

* And what did you tell him — ^to his question ?* 

' I ?— I told him that two such plants took a mighty sight of 
room to grow, and that the hull count v was clean used up.* 

* You did !' said Mr. Landholm, laughing heartily. * Pretty 
^well ! — pretty good ! — Have some tobacco, neighbour ?' 

* How is it ?' said Mr. Underbill, taking a bunch gravely. 
'First-rate,— /think. Try.' 

Which Mr. Underbill did, with slow and careful consideration. 
Mr. Landholm watched him complacently. 

'I've seen worse,' he remarked dryly, at length. 'Where did 
you get it, squire ?* 

' Nowhere short of the great city, neighbour. It oamc from 
Mannahatta.' 

* Did, hey ? Well, I reckon it might. WiU you trade }* 

* With what ?* said Mr. Landholm. — * Some oi this here.* 

* With you ?'— • Yes.' 

* Well, let's hear,' said the farmer. 

* Don't you think the post ought to be paid i* said Mr. Under* 
hill, diving into some far-down pockets. 

* Why, are you the post ?' 

'Don't you think that two sealed letters, now, would be worth 
a leetle box o' that 'ere ?' 

* Have you brought letters from the boys ?* 

'Well, I don't know who writ 'em,' said Mr. UnderhiU; 'they 
guv 'em to me/ 

Mr. Landholm took the letters, and with a very willing face went 
for a * little box,' which he filled with the Mannahatta tobacco. 

' Old Cowslit) don't keep anything like this/ Mr. Underbill said, 

as he received it, and stowed it coolly away in his pocket. ' I mean 

to show it to him.' 



/ti?^ y^"^^y to dinner, neighhoni V 
JVo, thank 'ee; Tye got to get o\ex\Xi<& 



IVN^X\ «lA TSL^ '^^^ 
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woman *11 have sometbing: cooked forme ; and if I wa'n't there to 
eat it, I shouldn't hear the last of my wastefulness.* 

* Ay ? is that the way she does ?* said Mr. Landholm, laughing^ . 
— * Something like it. A tight grip, I tell ye !* And with these 
words Mr. Underhill took himself out of the house. 

* Where's your mother, Asahel ? Call her and tell her what's 
here/ said Mr. Landholm, as he broke one of the seals. 

* Shagaba-OK, Deo. 8, 1810. 

* Mt deab Pabbitts, — I take the opportunity of friend Under- 
hiU's ^oing home to send you a word — 1 can't write much more than 
a word, I'm so busy. I never drove my plough at home half so 
industriously as now I am trying to break up and sow the barren 
fields of mind. But oh, this is sweeter labour than that. How shall 
I ever repay jou, my dear father and dear mother, for the efforts 
you are maiing — and enduring—to give me this blessing. I feel 
them to my very heart. I know them much better than from your 
words. Aiid perhaps this poor return of words is all I shall ever be 
able to make you, when it seems to me sometimes as if I could spill 
my very heart to thank you ; but if success can thank you, you 
shall be thanked. I feel that within me which says I shall have it. 
Tell mother the box came safe, and was gladly received. The 
socks, &c., are as nice as possible, and very comfortable this 
weather ; and the mittens, tell Winnie, are like no other mittens 
that ever were knit ; but I wish I could have hold of the dear 
little hands that knit them for a minute instead ; she knows what 
would come next. 

* You bid me say if I want anything : sometimes I think I want 
nothing but to hear from you a little oftener, or to see you !— that 
would be too pleasant. But I am doing very well ; though I do 
want to know that ma is not working so hard. I shall relieve pa 
from any further charge of me after this. I consulted the Presi- 
dent, and he has given me a form in the grammar school to take 
care of. I believe pa knows there is a grammar school connected 
with the institution. This will pay my bills, and to my great joy 
relieve my father from doing so any more. This arrangement leaves 
me but half of the usual studv hours (by day) for myself ; so you see 
1 have not much leisure to write letters, ana must close. 

* Your affectionate son, Winthbop Landholm. 

' I don't forget Asahel, though I haven't said a word of him ; and 
give my love to Karen.* 

Mr. and Mrs. Landholm looked up with pleasant faces at each 
other, and exchanged letters. She took Winthrop's, and her hus- 
band began upon the other, which was from Kufus. Asahel and 
Winifred were standing anxiously by. 

* What do they say ? — * You shall hear directly.' — * Does he say 
anything about me ? said Winifred. 

fiut father and mother were deep' in the precious dQs^^tj^\:L<^*<9i^ 
and the answer had to be waited for. 

* SHA.QJLiii.ciL Coiiii-a^m, "Dwa., \^\Q« 

'Mtdeab FBimj>a at ITojice,— This funny \iXttftmwi««^^V^^ 
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take letters to you ; so, as it is a pity not to oultiyate any g:ood dis- 
position, Governor and I have determined to favour him. But really 
there is not much to write about. Our prospects are as bare as 
your garden in November — ^nothing but roots above ground or 
under — some thrown together, and some, alas ! to be dug for, only 
ours are not parsnips and carrots, but a particularly tasteless kiaa 
called Crreek roots, with a variety denominated algebraic^ of which 
there are quantities. At these roots, or at some branches from the 
same, Governor and I are tugging as for dear life ; so it is no 
wonder if our verv hands smell of them. I am sure I eat them 
every day with my dinner, and ruminate upon them afterwards. In 
the midst of all this, we are as well as usual. Governor is getting 
along splendidly, and I am not much amiss ; at least, so they say; 
The weather is pretty stinging these few days, and I find father's 
old cloak very useful. I think Winthrop wants something of the 
sort, though he is as stiff as a pine-tree, bodily and mentally, and 
won't own that he wants anything. He won't want anything long 
that he can get. He is working confoundedly hard. I beg mamma's 
pardon— I wouldn't have said that if I had thought of her, and I 
would write over my letter now, if I were not short of time, and," to 
tell truth, of paper. This is my last sheet, and a villanousbad one 
it is; but I can't get any better at the little storekeeper's here, and 
that at a horridly high price. 

* As Governor is writing to you, he will give you all the sense, so 
it is less matter that there is absolutely nothing in this epistle. 
Only believe me, my dear father and mother and Winnie and 
Asahel, ever your most dutiful, grateful, and affectionate son and 
brother, * Will. Rutus LANBstOLk. 

' My dear mother, the box was most; acceptable.' 
After being onoe read in private, the letters were given aloud to 
the children ; and then studied over and again by the father and 
mother to themselves. Winifred was satisfied with the mention of 
her name ; notwithstanding which, she sat with a very wistful fao* 
the rest of the afternoon. Bhe was longing for her brother's hand 
and kiss. 

* Have your brothers' letters made you feel sober, Winnie ?* said 
her mother. 

** I want to see him, mamma ! — * 

• Who ?'— * Governor.' 

It was the utmost word Winifred's lips could speak. 

• But, dear Winnie,' said her mother sorrowfully, * it is for their 
good and their pleasure they are away.' 

* I know it, mamma, — I know I am very selfish.' 

• I don't think you are,' said her mother. * Winnie, remembef 
that they are getting knowledge and fitting themselves to be bett^ 
and stronger men than they could be if they lived here and leatnt 
nothing.* 

' Mamma,' said Winifred, looking up as if defining her positidoi 
'J don't think it is right, but I can't always help it. 

' We have one friend never far off.' 
/Oh, mamma, I remember that all tlaa '^\n\a ' 

Then can't yoa look happy V 
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'•Kot always, mamma/ said the little girl, covering: her face 
gniokly. The mother stooped down and put her arms round her. 
. 'You mnst ask him, and he will teach you to he happy always.' 
'But I can't, mamma,' unless I could he right always, said poor 
"Winifred. 

I£r3. Landholm was silent, hut kissed her with those soft motherly 
Idsseft which had comfort and love in every touch of them. Soon 
^swered, for Winifred lifted up her head and kissed her again. 

' How much longer must they he there, mamma ?' she asked more 
^eerfuUy. 

• Two years,' Mrs. Landholm answered, with a sigh that helonged 
to what was not spoken. 

. * Mamma,' said Winifred again presently, trying; not to show 
£rom how deep her question came, * aint you afraia Winthrop wants 
something more to wear ?' And Mrs. Landholm did not show how 
deep the question went, hut she said lightly, 

• We'll see ahout it. We'll get papa to write and make him tell 
TLB what he wants.' 

' Mayhe he wont tell,* said Winifred, thoughtfully. ' I wish I 
could write.' 

• Then why don't you set to and learn ? Nothing would please 
Governor so much.' 

• Would it !' said Winifred, with a hri^htened face. 
'Asahel,' she said, as Asahel came m a few minutes after, 

* manima says Governor would like nothing so well as to have me 
loani to write.' 

^I kaew that hefore,' said Asahel, coolly. 'He was talking to 
me last summer ahout learning you.' 

: : • *. Was he ! Then will you, Asahel ? Do you know yourself ?' 
i, ./ 1 know how to hegin, said Asahel. 

; . j&nJd after that many a sorrowful feeling was wrought into tram- 
ands and pothooks. 

CHAPTER XIV* 

JBard.'-Xin, on, on, on, on I to the breach, to the breach t 

2/ym. — Fraj thee^ corporal, stay ; the knocks are too hot ; and for nine own part^ 
I have not a case of lives : the humonr of it is too hot, that is the very plain-song 
•fit. — EiiTQ HxHST y. 

* To Mb. Winthbop Landholm:, Shagaeack College. 

« Dec. 10, 1810. 

Mt deab Soif, — ^We received yonts of the third, per Mr. Undcr- 
IdlL whioh was verv gratifying to your mother and myself, as also 
Will's of the same date. We cannot help wishing we could hear a 
litUe oftener^ as these are the fifst we have had for several weeks* 
But we rememher your occupations, and I assure you make due 

e)wance8 ; yet we cannot ]ie\\j thinking a little more time might 
given to pa and ma. This is a burdensome world, axL^i «s«t^ 
one must bear their own burdens ; yet I think, it m\)L?>\.'\ife <iQi\sj^\<i^ 
it is rifi'bt for every individual to do what may \i^ i». V\s ^q^«i 
towards making the lot of others pleasanteT. 'I\v\^\ wsl «v«^Q 
believe, for you act upon it ; and you know that Tio\)[^ii^^<>'^«^^ 
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our load as to know th at Will and G^ovemor are doing well. It is a world 
of uncertainties ; and we cannot know this unless you will tell us. 

* My dear sons, I do not mean to chide you, and I have said more 
on this suhject than I had any intention to do. But it is very 
natural, when a suhject lies so near the heart, that I should exceed 
the allotted hounds. 

* Winthrop, your mother is afraid, from something in Will's 
letter, that you are in want of an overcoat. Tell us if you are, and 
we will do our best to endeavour to supply the deficiency. I 
thought you had one ; hut I suppose it must be pretty old by tku 
time. My dear son, we have all one interest ; if you want any- 
thing let us know, and if it can be had you know enough of us to 
know you shall not want it. We have not much to spare, certainly, 
but necessaries we will try to procure ; and so long as we need not 
groan about the present it is not my way to grumble about the 
future. We shall get along, somehow, I trust. 

* I shall send this by post, as I do not know of any opportunity, 
and do not think it best to wait for one. 

* Your loving father, * W. Lakdholm. 

*WlNTHEOP AND WiLL.* 

*My dear Boys, — It is very late to-night, and I shall not have 
any time in the morning, so must scratch a word as well as I can 
to-nitfht— you know my fingers are not very well accustomed to 
handling tne pen. It gives me the greatest pleasure I can have in 
this world when I hear that you are getting along so well, except I 
could hear one other thing of you, and that would be a pleasure 
beyond anvthing in this world. Let us know everything you want, 
and we will try to send it to you, and if we can't we will all want 
it together. We are all well ; Winifred mourns for vou all the , 
while, in spite of trying not to do it. What the rest of us do is no 
matter. I shall send a box, if I can, before New Year, with some 
cakes and apples ; write us before that, in time, all you want, 

*Y0UR MOTHEE.' 

This double letter, being duly put in the post according to Mr. 
Landholm's promise, in the course of time and the post came safe 
to the Shagarack post-office, from whence it was drawn one evening 
by its owner, and carried to a little upper room where Rufus sat, or 
rather st od, at his books.^ There was not a great deal there beside 
Eufus and the books ; a little iron stove looked as if it disdained to 
make anybody comfortable, and hinted that much persuasion was 
not tried with it ; a bed was in one corner, and a deal table in the 
middle of the floor, at which Winthrop sat down and read 
his letters. He was longer over them than was necessary to read 
them, by a good deal. So Kufus thought, and glanced at nim sun- 
dry times, though he did not think fit to interrupt him. He lifted 
his head at last, and passing them over coolly to Kufus, drew hi* 
book nearer and opened his dictionary. He did not look up while 
Ma fas read, nor wnen after reading he began to walk with thought- 

iul large strides vp and down the little room. 
^ 'Governor !' said Rufus, suddenly, anOi mVko\]L\.\o^Vsv% ^\, \smdq* 

fiometimea I am half tempted to thiiikl^jnl^tal^^'i&x.li.'KS'sS^^S^ 
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•Did he make you an offer ?* 

• He said what was near enougli to it/ 
' What tempts you, Will ? 

•Poverty. It is only, after all, taking a short road instead of a 
Icmrone to the same end.' 
•The end of what?* said Winthrop. 

• Of painstaking and struggling.' 

There was silence, during which Kufus continued his strides 
through the room, and the leaves of Winthrop's hooks ever and 
BDon turned and rustled. 

• What do you think of it ?'— * Nothing.' 

• Why ?* — * I don't helieve in drinking of a roiled stream because 
it hapi)ens to he the first one you come to.' 

• Not if you are dry ?' — * No ; not unless everything else is, too.* 

• But merchandise is a very honourable pursuit,' said Rufus>" 
walking and studying the floor. 

• Certainly. Twelve feet is a good growth for dogwood, isn't it?' 
said Winthrop, gravely, looking up and meeting his cool grey eye 
with that of his brother. 

Rufus first stared, and then answered, and then burst into a fit 
of laughter. Then he grew quite grave again, and went on walk- 
ing up and down. 

• The fact is,' he said a little while after, * I don't know exactly 
what I am fittest for.' 

• You would be fit for anything if you did,' answered his brother. 

• Why ?' — * You would be an uncommonly wise man.* 

• You might he that with very little trouble, for you are the 
fittest for everything of anybody I know.' 

Winthrop studied his books, and Rufus walked perseveiingly. 

• You hold to takiujBp up law ?' 

*I will, when I begin it,' said Winthrop. 

• Where ?*— * Where what ?' 

• Where will you take it up ? — * In Mannahatta.* 

• And then you will rise to the top of the tree !' said his brother, 
half admiringly, half sadl^. 

• That I may catch a glimpse of you in the top of some other 
tree/ said Winthrop. 

• fiut this want of money is such a confounded drag !' said Rufus, 
after a few minutes. 

' Let it drag you up hill, then. A loaded arrow flies best against 
Qie wind.' 

• Winthrop, I wonder what you are made of!' said Rufus, stop- 
ping short, and looking at him and his books. ' The toughest, the 
iturdiest ' 

But Winthrop lifted up his face, and gave his brother one of 
those smiles, which were somewhat as if the sturdy young ash to 
which he likened him had of a sudden put forth its flowers and 
made one forget its strength in its beauty. Rufus stopped, and 
smiled a little himself. 

•My choice would he engineering,* he said, doTibtiviSV'^ . 

*Btiok to your oboice, ' said Winthrop. 

'Tbafsa very good huamess for making money; "B^xAx^a^c^^^^ 
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beginning: to walk again ; ' and there is a yariety about it I sbould 
like.' 

* Are you in correspondence with Mr. Have V — * No. Why r* 

* You seem to he adopting his end of life. 

* I tell you, Winthrop/ said Rufus, stopping short again, ' what* 
ever else you may have is of very little consequence if you haven't 
money with it ! You may raise your head like Mont Blanc, above 
the rest of the world ; and if you have nothing to show but your 
eminence, people will look at you, and go and live somewnere 
else.' 

* You don't see the snow yet, do you ?* said Winthrop, so dryly 
that Rufus laughed again, and drawing to him his book sat down 
and left his brother to study in j)eace. 

The peace was not of long lasting, for at the end of half or three 

Quarters of an hour Winthrop had another interruption. The 
oor opened briskly, and there came in a young man,— -hardly that, 
-^ boy, but manly, well grown, fine ana fresh featured, aU alive 
in spirits and intellect. He came in with a rush, acknowledged 
Bufus's presence slightly, and drawing a stool close by Winthrop, 
bent his head in yet closer neighbourhood. The colloquy which 
followed was carried on half under breath, on his part, but with 
great eagerness. 

* Governor, I want you to go home with me Christmas.' 

* I can't Bob.' 

* Why ?* — ^Winthrop answered with soft whistling. 
•Why?'— • I must work.' 

* You can work there.* — * No I can't.' 

* Why not !* — * I must work here.* 

* You can work afterwards.'—* Yes, I expect to.* 

* But, Governor, what have you got to keep you?* 

* Some old gentlemen who hved in learned times a great while 
ago, are very pressing in their desires to be acquainted with me— 
one Plato, one Thucy aides, and one Mr. Tacitus, for instance.' 

•You'll see enough of them. Governor ;— you don*t like them 
bettor than me, do you }' 

* Yes, Bob, — I expect they'll do more for me than ever you will.' 

* I'll do a great deal for you. Governor, — I want you to come with 
me to CJoldstream — 1 want you to see them all at home ; we'll have 
a good time. — Come !* 

* How do you suppose that old heathen ever got hold of such a 
thought as this ?* said Winthrop, composedly ; and he read, with- 
out minding his auditors 

' Ti'c o' oldiVi el rb ^i}V fikv larl KarSraviiVf 
TbKaTSravtXvdkKijv'^* 

* Who knows if to live is not to die, and dying hut to live,' 

* I should think he had a bad time in this world,' said Bob ; 'and 
maybe he thought Apollo would make interest for his verses in the 
hmd of shades. 

'But Flato echoes the sentiment,— look here, and he was x» 

* Uanyan used to bbj, * The Latin I borrow * 1 "owafc fe^ttan «o ^E^soAVnnraik ^ 
^^mple, aad confeaa The Greek it lent. 
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leUerer in. the old system. Where do you suppose ho got his light 
>n the subject }' 

* Out of a dark lantern. I say, Winthrop, I want light on wy 
labject. Will you come to Coldstream ?' 

.* I don't see any light that way, Bob ; — I must stick fast by my 
lark lantern.' 
. 'Are you going to stay in Shagarack?* — * Yes.* 

* It's a deuced shame ! — * 

•What do you make of this sentence, Mr. Cool ? — ^' 

But Bob declined to construe, and took himself off, with a hearty 

iUp on Winthrop's shoulder, and a hearty shake of his hand. 
'He's so strong, there's no use in trying to fight him into reason,* 

ie remarked to Kufus as he went off. 

. • What do you suppose Bob Cool would make of your Platonio 

^notation V said Rufus. 

* What do t/ou make of it ?* said Winthrop, after a slight pause* 

* Eremitical philosophy ! Do you admire it r* 

* I was thinking mamma would,' said Wintbrop. 

That year came to its end, not only the solar, but the collegiate. 
Rufus took his degree brilliantly; was loaded with compliments; 
went to spend a while at home, and then went to Mannahatta, to 
make some preparatory arrangements for entering upon a piece of 
employment to which President Tuttle had kindly opened him a 
way. Winthrop changed his form in the grammar school for the 
Junior Greek class, which happened to be left without any teacher 
by the removal of the Greek professor to the headship of another 
(jollege. To this charge he proved himself fully competent. It 
made the same breaches upon his time, and gave him rather more 
amends than his form in the grammar school. And amid his various 
occupations, Winthrop probably kept himself warm without a new 
overcoat ; for he had none. 

It was difficult at home, by this time, to do more than make ends 
meet. ^ They hardly did that. The borrowed hundreds were of 
necessity yet unpaid; there was interest on them that must be 
kept down ; and the failure of Rufus and Winthrop from the form 
duty told severely upon the profits of the farm; and that after it 
had told upon the energies and strength of the whole little family 
that were left behind to do all that was done. There was never a 
complaint nor a regret, even to each other ; much less to those for 
whom they toiled ; but often there teas a shadowed look, a breath of 
weariness and care, that spoke from husband to wife, from parent 
to child, and nerved — or unnerved them. Still, Rufus haa gra- 
duated : he was a splendid young man ; all, as well as the parents' 
hearts, knew that ; and Winthrop, — he was never thought of, their 
minds and speech never went out to him, but the brows imbent, 
the lips relaxed, and their eyes said that their hearts sat down to 
rest. Winthrop ? He never could do anything but well ; he never 
had since he was a child. He would take his degree now in a few 
months, and he would take it honourably ; and iheTi Yia'^RwiX.^Xi^ 
ofi: tothe great city — that was said with a throe oiTptmiMSL^ Ys^^^-T 
and there he would certaiDly rise to be the greatest oi ^. 'Vo^^vt, 
^€0 cQtildbe ever be aDjthing else ? But Siey ^exQ ^wa WT\;3ha. Q 

II 
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it as "Winthrop himself; and Winthrop was not without his share 
of that quality which Dr. Johnson declared to he the first requisite 
to great undertakings ; though to do him justice the matter always 
lay in his mind without the use of comparatives or superlatives. 
And while they sat round the fire talking of him, and of Kufus, *he 
images of their coming success quite displaced the images of weary 
days and careful nights with which that success had been bought. 
It was not, however, to be quite so speedily attained as they had 
looked for. The time of exainination came, and Winthrop passed 
through it, as President Tuttle told his father, * as well as a man 
could ;' and took honours and distinctions with a calm matter-of- 
fact manner, that somehow rather damped the ardour of congratu- 
Mion. 

* He takes everything as if he had a right to it,* observed a gen- 
tleman of the company who had been making some flattering 
speeches which seemed to hit no particular mark. 

* I don't know who has a better right,* said the President. 

' He's not so brilliant as his brother,* the gentleman went on. 

* Do you think so ? That can onlj have been because you did 
not understand him,* said the President, equivocally. *He will 
never flash in the pan, I promise you.* 

* But dang it, sir !* cried the other, * it is a little extraordinary to 
see two brothers, out of the same family, for two years running, 
take the first honours over the head of the whole College. What 
is a man to think, sir ?* 

* That the College has not graduated two young men with more 
honour to herself and them in any two years of my Presidency, sir. 
Allow me to introduce you to the fortunate father of these young 
gentlemen — Mr. Landholm.* 

This story Mr. Landholm used afterwards often to repeat, with 
infinite dehght and exultation. Kufus was not at Shagarack at 
this time. Instead thereof came a letter. 

'MiirKAHATTA, Aug. 26, 181S. 

* My deae Goveenob, — It has cost me more than I can tell yon, 
that I have not been able to witness your triumph. Nothing could 
\iinder my sharing it. I shared it even before I heard a word of 
it. I sharod it all last week, while the scenes were enacting ; but 
when par»a*s letter came, it made an old boy of me — I would have 
thrown off my hat and hurrahed, if I had not been afraid to trust 
four walls with my feelings ; and I finally took up with the safer 
indulgence of some very sweet tears. I told you it cost me a great 
deal to stay away from Shagarack. My sole reason for staying 
was, that it would have cost me more to go. The fact is, I had. not 
the wherewithal— a most stupid reason, but for that very cause, a 
reason that you cannot argue with. I am lust clearing for the 
J^^orth—but not, alas ! your way — and I could not take out of my 
little funds what would carry me to Shagarack and back; and 
back I should have had to come. So I have lost what would have 
Ifeen one of the rare joys of my life. But I shall have another 

ohanco. This is hut your first degree, QrONfciuoT *,— your initial step 
^WMTdB great tibinga ; and you are not onft \ft \ab.%\>'5 xJsxfc ^^-^ , 
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'As for me, I am off to the reprions of wildncss, to see what I cau 
do with the rocks and the hills of rude Nature— or what they will 
§lo with me, which is perhaps nearer the truth. Not very inviting, 
after this gay and hriiliant city, where certainly the society is very 
1>ewitohiag. I have happened to see a good deal, and some of the 
best of it. Mr. Haye has been very attentive to me, and I believe 
would really like to renew his old offer. He lives here en prince : 
with everything to make his house attractive besides the two 
little princesses who tenant it ; and who make it, I think, the 
yleaaaptest house in Mannahatta. Your friend is amazingly im- 
proved, though she is rather more of a Queen than a princess ; but 
the other is the most splendid little creature I ever saw. They 
were very gracious to your humble servant. I have seen a good 
deal of them, and like tnem better and better. Herder is charming. 
He has introduced me to a capital set — men really worth knowing 
— ^they have also been very kind to me, and I have enjoyed them 
greatly ; — ^but from all this I am obliged to break away, — and from 
you ; for I have no more room. I will write you when I get to 
the N. W. L. 

* P.S. When you come hither, take up your quarters with my 
landlord, George Inch bald — cor. Beaver and Little South Sts. He 
loves me and will welcome you. Inohbald is an Englishman, with 
a heart larger than his means, and a very kind widowed sister.' 

Winthrop read this letter gravely through, folded it up, and took 
hold of the next business in hand. 

He could not eo yet to the great city. The future rising steps 
to which Ruf us looked forward so confidently, were yet far away. 
He owed a bill at the tailor's ; and had besides one or two other 
lit^e accounts unsettled, which it had been impossible to avoid, 
and was now impossible to leave. Therefore he must not leave 
^Shagaiuck. The hrst thing to do was to clear these hindrances 
*from his way. So he entered his name as law-reader at the little 
office of Mr. Shamminy, to save time, and took a tutorship in the 
College to earn money. He had the tutorship of the Junior Greek 
elass, which his father loved to tell he carried further than ever a 
class had been carried before ; but that was not all ; he had a 
number of other recitations to attend, which left him, with the 
necessary studies, scant time for reading law. That little was 
made the most of, and the year was gained. All the year was 
needed to free himself from these cobweb bindings that held him 
fast at Shagarack. Another commencement over, his debts paid, 
he went home ; to make a little pause on that landing-place of life's 
journey before taking his last start from it. 



CHAPTER XY. 

I tarn to go: my feet are set 

To leave the pleasant fields and farms s 

They mix ki one another's arms 
To one puro imago of regret.— Tbhuybots . 

TsAT little apace of time was an exoeedixxg swee^ oivft. ^oN^rftSs; 
was at home again, — ^and Governor was going a^«^"^ «u^"8asi% 

h2 



anytliini; bad been needed to enhance his preciouscess, those two 
little facts would have done it. Such an idea entered nobody's 
head. He was the very some Wlnthrop. thejr all said, that had 
left them four years ago; only tdler, and stronger, and handsomer. 

' Ee'a a beautiful atrong man t' said Karen, stopping in the act 
of rolling her cakes, to peer at him out of the kitchen window- 
* Ain't he a handsome feller, Mis' Landholm V 

' HsJidsome ia that handsome does, Karen.' 

' Don't he do handsome i' said Karen, flouring her roller. ' His 
mother knows he does, I wish I knowed my shortcake 'd be ajter 
the aame pattern.' 

Wintlirop pulled off bis coat, and went iato the fields as heartily 
as if he had done nothing but farming all his days ; and harvests 
that autumn come cheerily in. The com seemed .yellower and the 
apples redder than they bad been, for a long time. Aaabe], now a 
flic boy of fifteen, was good aid in whatever was going on, without ■ 
or within doors. Eufus wrote cbeerfully from the North, where ho 
still was ; and there was hardly a drawback to tlie enjoyment of 
the little family at homo. There was one ; and na often happens, 
it had grown out of the family's greatest delight. Winifred was 
not the Winifred of former days. The rosy-ebeeked, fat, laugh- 
ing little roll-about of five years old, had changed by degrees into 
a slim, pale, very delicate-looking cmld of twelve. Great nervous 
irritability, and weakness, they feared of the spine, had displaced 
the jocund healUi and spirits which never knew a cloud. It was a 
burden to them all, the change ; nnd yet — ao strangely things are 
■tempered — the affectiDna mustered round the familj- hearth to hide 
or repair the damage diseusc bad done there, till it could scarcely 
be said to be poorer or worse off than before. There did come a 

Eangto every heart but Winifred's own, when they looked upon 
er ; but with that rose so sweet and rare charities, blessing both 
the giver and the receiver, that neither perhaps was less blessed ' 
than of old. Winthrop's face never sliowed that there was any- 
thing at home to trouble him, unless at times when WiQifred was 
not near ; his voice never changed from its cool cheerfulness ; and 
yet his voice had a great deal to say to her, and his face Winifred 
lived upon all the while he was at home. He never seemed to 
know that she was weaker than she used to be ; but his arm was 
always ronnd her, or it might be under her, whenever need was : 
and to be helped by his strength was more pleasant to Winifced 
than to have strength of her own. She waa sitting op his knee one 
day, and they were picking out nuts together^ when she looked op 
and spoke, as if the words could not be kept in. 
' what shall I do when yon are gone ?' 
' Help mother, and keep Asahel m spirits.' 
Winifred conld not help laughinB: a little at this idea. 
' I wonder if anytlunf could trouble Asahel much,' she said. 
' I suppose he has his weak point— like the rest of ub,' .said 
WJntbng), 

.'/f" navea't ' — ' Eow do you ^iiNV V 

I don't inaw, buti tliink so,' mi^\m£iei,Vi4daii4Vci^wi4 
foMis cbeek, and then kiflamg Mm. 
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'Vntiffa your Treak point ?' 

•Ttey're all over,' said "Winifred, with a littlo change of roioe; 
'IhaTen't a bit of strong about anything. 1 don't think any. 
hodr'a weak hnt me.' 

' Nobody oug'ht to be wenk but yon,' said her brother, with no 
duuige in his.— 'I oughtn't to be weak,* said Winifrod ; 'but I 
osn'thelpit.' 

'It doesn't matter, "Winnie,' said her brother; 'you shall have 
the advanta^ of the strength of all the rest.' — ' That wouldn't be 
enough,' said "Winifred, gently leaning her head upon the broad 
hreost which she knew was hers, for streng^ and defence. 

'Not, "Winnie? "What will you have?' — 'I'll have the Bible,' 
Mud the child, hei thin intelligent face looking at him with all ito 
intelligence. 

' The Bible, "Winnie !" said "Winthro>, oheerfolly.— ' Yes, beoanse 
there I can get strength that isn't my own ; and that is better tlwn 
yonrs, or anybody's.' 

' That's true, "Winnie ; hut what do you want bo much strength 
tar f ha said, coolly. 

She looked at him again, a look very hard indeed to bear. 

'0, 1 know, "Winthrop,' she Bald; 'I want it. I want it now for 
yoar ^injf away,' 

Her voice was a little checked, and agaia she leaned forward 
upon him, this time so as to hide her face. Winthrop set down the 
nata, and drew her more close, and his lips kissed the little bine 
and white temple which was all of her face he could get at. 

' It's best I should go, "Winnie,' he said. — ' 0, 1 know you must.' 

' I will have a house one of these davs, and yon shall come and 
'keep it for me.' She sat up and shook away a tear or two, and 
. lenghed, but her speech was not so jocular as she meant it to be. 

•what a fiinnv nonsekeepor I should make !' — ' The best in the 
mrld. You ahiul study, and I will knit the socks.' 

'0 Govemorl What do you know about knitting socks f' — '1 
know who has knit mice ever since I have been at Bhagarack.' 

'Did mamma tell yon!' said the child, with a bright sharp 
glance. — ' I found it out.' 

' And were they all righ 
;, Governor.' — ' Till you c j p— 

' I don't believe that'll ever be,' said Winifred. — ' Why not ?' 

' It seems so funny, to think of ^our ever halving a house in 
Mannahatta 1'—' Will you come, Winnie ?' 

'0 Governor!—! ilon't know,' she said, her face full of a world 
of uncertainties. — " What don't you know!' 

' I don't know anything; and you don't. Oh, Governor!' 

and she flung her arms round his neck, and spoke words coined out 
of her heart, — ' I wish you were a Christian ! ' 

For n minute only he did not speak ; and then he said, calmly, 
in her ear, ' I shall he — I mean to he one, Winnie.' 

Her little head lay very still and silent a few miroAea ■ais«fe\ 
«nd when she lifted it, she did not oarry on lixe 6*^i6iiVwi.«*a'^'^ 
Jfiwes she gavii him, onlj too strong la tliBtt lasoiiMLi'^^^^ " 
tatBTfaeted, 
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*•! should feel so much better if you knew somebody in Manna- 
hatta,' she said presently. 

* I do. I know Mr. Herder.* 

* yes ; but I mean more than that ; somebody where you could 
stay and be nice.' 

* I shall not stay where I cannot be nice.* 

* I know that,* said Winifred ; * but you don't know anywhere 
to go, do you?* 

* Yes. Uncle Forriner*8.* 

* Uncle Forriner. You don't know him, do you ?* — * Not yet.* 
*Did you ever see hira ?* — * No.* 

* Mayoe, you won't like him.* 

* Then it will matter the less about his likingr me.' 

*He can't help that,* said Winifred. — ' You think sor' ^ 
'But Rufus didn't stay with him?'— * No; Mr. Forriner only 
moved to Mannahatta about a year ago.' 

* Have you ever seen Aunt h orriner ?* — * Yes ; once.' 

* Well ; is she good ?' — * 1 hope so.' 

* You don't know. Governor ?' — * I don't know, Winnie.* 
Winifred waited a little. * What are you going to do. Gover- 
nor, when you iirst get there ?* 

* I suppose the first thing will be to go and examine Uncle For- 
riner, and see if 1 like him.' Winifred laughed. 

* No, no ; but I mean business— what you are going to Manna- 
hatta for — what will be the first thing ?* 

* To show myself to Mr. De Wort.' 

* Who's he ? — * He is a lawyer in Mannahatta.' 

*Do you know where he lives?* — *K(), Winnie; but other people do.' 

* What are you going to see him for, Governor ?* 

* To ask him if he will L t me read law in his office.' 

* Will he want to be paid for it ?*-^* I don't know.* 
'Suppose he should, Governor?* — * Then I will pay him, Winifred.' 

* How can you ?' Her brother smiled a little. * My eyes are not 
far-sighted enough to tell you, Winnie. I can only give you the 
fact.* Winifred smiled too, but in her heart believed him. 

* Did you ever see Mr. De Wort ?* — ' Never.* 

* Then what makes you chose him ?' 

* Because he is said to be the best lawyer in the city.* 
Winifred put her fingers thoughttuUy through and through the 

short dark wavy brown hair which graced her brother's broad brow, 
and wondered with herself whether there would not be a better 
lawyer in the city before long. And then, in a sweet kind of secu- 
rity, laid her head down again upon his breast. 

* m have a house for you there, by and by, Winnie,' he said, as 
his arm drew round her. 

* 0, 1 couldn't leave mother, you know,' she answered. 

Her mother called her at this instant, and she ran ofip, leaving 

him alone. He had spoken to her all the while with no change oil 

his wonted calm brow and lip ; but when she left the room, he left 

j't; and waDctering down to some hiding-place on the rocky shore, 

where only the silent cedars stood witnesses, \ve ^vi^\.\>afetsi\ji\.\3da 

strong: frame shook, with what he, no iaoxe\h.MiX\vftXQ'iSfe&^^Q.^a^ 
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Bhow anywhere else. It never was shown. He was just as he had 
been. Nobody guessed, unless his'mother, the feeling that had 
wrought and was working within him ; and she onlv from general 
Icnowledge of hisnatura But the purpose of life had grown yet 
stronger and struck yet deeper roots instead of being shaken by this 
storm. The day of his setting off for Mannahatta was not once 
dianged after it had been once Hxed upon. 

And it came. Almost at the end of November ; a true child of 
the month ; it was dark, chill, gloomy. The wind bore little fore- 
tokens of rain in every puff that made its way up the river, slowly, 
as if the sea had charged it too heavily, or as it it came through 
the fring^e of the low grey cloud which hung upon the tops of the 
mountains. But nobody spoke ot Winthrop's staying his journey. 
Perhaps everybody thought, that the day before, and the night before, 
and so much of the morning, it were better nut to go over again. 

* Hi !' sighed old Karen, as she took the coffee-pot off the hearth 
and wiped the ashes from it, — * it'^ a heavy place for our feet, just 
this here; — I wonder why the Lord sends 'em. He knows.* 

* "Why he sends what, Aaren?' said Winifred, taking the coffee- 
pot from her, and waiting to hear the answer. 

* Oh, go 'long, dear,' said the old woman ; — * I was quarrelling 
with the Lord's doings, that's all.' 

* He kno>\s !' repeated Winnie, turning away, and bending her 
face down till hot tears fell on the cover of tne coffee-pot. JShe 
stopped at the door of the keeping- room, and fought the tears with 
her little hand desperately, for they were too ready to come ; once 
and again the hand was passed hard over cheeks and eyes, betore 
it would do, and she could open the door. 

* Well, mother,' said Mr. Landholra, coming back from a look at 
the weather, — * let's st.e what comfort can be got out ot breakfast I' 

None, that morning. It was but a shan), the biscuits and coffee. 
They were all feeding on the Iruits of life-trials, struggles and 
cares, past and coming; and thouLh some wild grown iioweis of 
hope minji^led their sweetness with the harsh things, they could not 
hiaenor smother the taste of them. Ihat taste was in Mr. Landholm's 
coff'ee : the way in which he set down the cup and put the spoon 
in, said so ; it was in Winthrop's biscuits, for thev Here bioken and 
not eaten ; it seemed to be in the very light, to Winifred's eyes, by 
liie wistful, unmarking look she gave to everything the light 
shined upon. It was over ; aud Mrs. Landholni had risen from the 
tea-board, and stood by the window. There Winthiop parted irom 
her, after some tremidous kisses, and with only the low, short, 
'Good bye, mother!' He turned to meet the arms of his little 
sister, which held him like some precious thing that they might 
not hold. It was hard to bear, but he bore it ; till she snatched 
her arms away from his neck, and ran out of the room. Yet she 
had not bid him good bye, and he stood in doubt, looking after her. 
Then rememberea Karen. He went into the kitcheu, and shook 
the old shrivelled hand which was associated in. \\\^ \siv£m'^^^ v^vvJcl 
many an old act of kindness, many a time oi \ie\p \\i ^\x^^ o^ \^^^^ 
*Ctood'bve, jKnren.'—* Well— « bod bye,—* %\\0l \\i€i viV^ >^sim« 
tiowfy, and holding bis hand, * I soinetimea ^jotlSl'si: \q\i^X*'^^^'^ ^^ 
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■were brought into tlie world for, Mr. Winthrop.* — * Why, Karen ?' 
— * Because I ain't much better than a fool,* sue said, putting her 
other hand to her eyes. * But ye're one of the Lord's precious ones* 
Governor ; he will nave service of ye, wherever ye be.* 

Winthrop wrung her hand. Quitting her, ne saw his sister 
waiting for him at the kitchen door. She let him come within il^ 
and then holding up her Bible, which had hung in one hand, bhe 
pointed with her finger to these words where she had it open : — 
* God now commandeth all men everywhere to repent.' 

Her finger was under the word *now/ She added nothing, 
except with her eyes, which went wistfully, searchinely, bog- 
gingly, into his ; till a film of tears gathered, and the book feUt 
and her aims went round him again, and her face was hid. 

* I know, dear Winnie,' he said softly, stooping to her after the 
silent embrace had lasted a minute. ^ * 1 must go — ^kiss me.' 

There was a great deal in her kiss, of hope and despair ; and' 
then he was gone ; and she stood at the window, looking after him 
as long as a bit of him could be seen ; clearing away the tears &om 
her eyes that she might watch the little black speck of the boat, 
as it grew less and less, further and further on down the river. 
Little speck as it was, he was in it. The world seemed to grow 
dark as she looked, — ^in two ways. The heavy rain-clouds that 
covered the sky stooped lower down and hung their grey drapery 
on the mountains more thick and dark. But it did not rain yet, 
nor till Winifred turned wearily away from the ^ window, 8a3riDg 
that * they had got there ;* — meaning that the little black speck 
on the water had reached the little white and brown spot on tho 
shore which marked the place of Cowslip's Mill. Then tiie clonda 
began to fringe themselves ofF into rain, and Cowslip's Mill waa 
soon hid, and river and hills were all grey under their thick 
watery veil. * But Governor will be in the stage, mamma,' said 
Winifred. * He won't mind it.* 

Poor Winifred! Poor Governor! — He was not in the stage; 
there was no room for him. His only choice was to take a seat 
beside the driver, unless he would wait another day ; and he never 
thought of waiting. He mounted up to the box, and the stage- 
coach went away with him; while mOre slowlv and soberly the 
little boat set%s head homewards, and pulled up through the 
driving rain. It rained steadily, and all things soon owned the 
domination of the watery clouds. The horses, the roads, the 
rocks, the stage-coach, and the two outsiders, who submitted for 
alon^ distance in like silence and quiet; though with the one it 
was tne guiet of habit and with the other the quiet of necessity. 
Or it might be of abstraction ; for Winthrop's mind took little 
heed to tne condition of hjs body. It was busy with many greater 
things. And among them the little word to which his sister's 
finger had pointed, lodged itself whether he would or no, and often 
when he would not. Now kow — * God now commandeth all men 
everywhere to repent.* It was at the back of Winthrop's thoughts, 
wherever thty mi^ht be ; it hung over his mental landscape like 
tAe rain-cloui ; be could look at nothing, as \V, 'wetft, but across the 
S^ntJe shadows of that truth falling u^onVia wi^asivwxsfc, Tsjft 
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nin-cLrops dimpled it into tlie water, when the road lay hy the 
riyer-side ; and the bare tree-stems they were passing, that said 
80 mneh of the past and the future, said also quietly and soberly, 
*Jsow.' The very stage-coach reminded him that he was on a 
Jodmey to the end of which the stage-coach could not bring him, 
and for the end of which he had no plans nor no preparations 
made; and the sweet images of home said, '^ou; — ^make them.' 
And yet all this, though true and real in his spirit, was so still 
and so softly deftned, that— like the reflection oi the hills in the 
smooth water of the river — ^he noted without noting, he saw with- 
out dwelling upon it. It was the depth of the picture, and his 
mind chose the stronger outlines. And then the water ruffled, 
and the reflection was lost. The ride was in dull silence, till after 
some hours the coachman stopped to give his horses water ; though 
he remarked, ' it was contrary in them to want it.' But after that 
his tongue seemed loosed. 

' Dampish !' he remarked to his fellow-traveller, as he climbed 
up to his place again and took the reins. 

• Can you stand it ?* said Winthrop. — * Stand what?* 

• Being wet through at this rate ?* 

• Don't signify whether a man's killed one way or another,* 
was the somewhat unhopeful answer. ' Come to the same thing in 
the lonff run, I expect.' 

• Might as well make as long a run as you can of it. "Why don't 
yon wear some sort of an overcoat ?* 

' * I keep it — same way you do yourn. No use to spoil a thing 
for nothing. There's no good of an overcoat but to hold so much 
heft of water, and a man goes lighter without it. As long as you've 
^t to be soaked through, what's the odds ?' 

• I didn't lay my account with this sort of thing when I set out,' 
itoid Winthrop. 

• 0, /did. I have it about a third of the time, I guess. This 
and March is the plaguiest months in the hull year. They do use 
up a man.' 

Some thread of association brought his little sister's open book 
and i)ointed flnger on the sudden before Winthrop, and for a 
moment he was silent. 

• Yours is rather bad business this time of year,' he remarked. 

' Like all other business,' said the man ; * ain't much choice. 
There's a wet and a dry to most Hiings. What's yourn ? if I 
mayask.' 

•Wet,* said Winthrop. — * How ?' said the man. 

• You need only look at me to see,' said Winthrop. 

'Well, I thought — ' said his companion, looking at him again — 
'Be you a dominie ?' — * No.' 

•woing to be?— Hum! — Get ap!* said the driver, touching up 
one of his horses. 

•What makes you think so ?* said Winthrop. 

• Can't tell— took a notion. I can mostly teiL loXJL^^'^V'fcHJaKt *CckK^ 
are one thing or another/ 

*But you are wrong about me/ said ^iiit\iTO^ \ * \ «ddl ii^^^Sfi^^' 
one tbing nor the other. ' 
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*I*11 be shot if you ain't, then,' said his friend, after taking^ an- 
other look at him. * Ben't you?— You're either a dominie or a 
lawyer — one of the six.' 

*I should like to know what you judge from. Are clergymen 
and lawyers so much like ?' 

* I guess I ain't fur wrong,' said the man, with again a glance, a 
very benign one, of curiosity. *I should say, your eye was a 
lawyer and your mouth a clergyman.* 

' You can't tell what a man is when he is as wet as I am,' said 
Winthrop. 

* Can't tell what he's goin' to be, nother. Well, if the rain 
don't stop, we will, that's one thing.* 

The rain did not stop ; and though the coach did, it was not till 
evening had set in. And that was too late. The wet and cold had 
wrought for more days than one ; they brought on disease frotu 
which even Winthrop s strong frame and spirit could not immedi- 
ately free him. He lay miserably ill all the next day and the 
next night, and yet another twelve hours; and then finding that 
his dues paid would leave him but one dollar unbroken, Winthrop 
dragged nimself as he mijrht out of bed, and got into the stage- 
coach for Mannahatta, which set off that same evening. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

I reckon this always — ^that a man is never nndone tiU he be hanged ; nor never 
welcome to a place, till some certain shot be paid, and the hostess say, welcome. 

Two Gbxtlbhen ov Vbsona.. 

What a journey that was, of weariness and pain, and strong will ! 
Unfit, and almost unable to travel, empty or means and resources 
almost alike, he would go, — and he was going ; and sheer deter- 
mination stood in the place and filled the want of all things beside. 
It was means and resources both ; for both are at the command of 
him who knows how to command them. But though the will 
stand firm, it may stand very bare of cheering or helping thoughts ; 
and so did Winthrop' s that live-long night. There was no waver- 
ing, but there was some sadness that kept him company. The 
morning broke as cheerless as his mood. It had rained during the 
night and was still raining, or sleeting, and freezing as fast as it 
fell. The sky was a leaden grey ; the drops that came down only 
went to thicken the sheet of ice that lay upon everything. No 
face of the outer world could be more unpromising than that 
which slowly greeted him, as the night withdrew her veil, and the 
stealthy steps of the dawn said that no bright day was chasing 
her forward. Fast enoup:h it lighted up the slippery way, the 
glistening fences, the falling sleet which sheathed nelds and houses 
with glare ice. And the city, when they came to it, was no better. 
It was worse ; for the dolefulness was positive here, which before 
in the broad open country was only negative. The icy sheath was 
now upon things less pure than itself. The sleet fell where oold 
and oheerlessness seemed to be tlie natxttaV ata.tfe of things. Few 
Piiople ventured into the streets, and t^oae ie-w YooV^^wAxaaN^ 
^siftbeyfelt it a sad morning, w\iio\i i^to\aa\i\^ >iVfti ^^* T^\» 
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▼ery liones stumbled along their way, and here and there a poor 
creature had lost footins: entirely and gone down on the ice. 
Slowly and carefully picking its way along, the stage-coach «irew 
up at last at its place in Court-street. The disease had spent itself, 
or Winthrop's excellent constitution had made Kood its rights ; 
for he got out of the coach feeling free from pain, though weak 
and unsteady, as if he had been much longer ill. It would have 
been pleasant to take^the refreshment of brushes and cold water, 
for his first step ; but it must have been a pleasure paid for ; so he 
did not go into the house. ^ For the same reason he did not asrree 
to the offer of the stage-driver to carry him and his basrgage to the 
end of his ioumey. He looked about for some more humble way 
of getting his trunk thitner, meaning to take the humblest of all 
for nimself. But porters seemed all to have gone off to bnakfast, 
or to have despaired of a job. None were in s^ght. Only a man 
was shuffling along on the other side of the way, looking over at 
the stage-coach. 

* Here, Jem — Tom — P i trick !' — cried the stage- driver, — * can't 
ffou take the gentleman's trunk for him ?* 

* Michael, at your service, and if it's all one t' ye,' said the 




liandling the trunk about in an unsettled fashion, and 'seeming to 
meditate a hoist of it to his shoulders. * Where \\ ill it go, sir-r ?' 
. * Stop, — ^that won't do — that handle won't hold,' said the trunk's 
master. * Haven't you a wheelbarrow here ?* 

•"Well, that's a fact,' said Michael, letting the end of the trunk 
down into the street with a force that threat en td its frail constitu- 
tion; — 'if the handle wouldn't hould, there'd be no hoult onto it, 
at aU. Here ! — can't 3rou let us have a barrow, some one amongst 
ye? — I'll be back with it afore you'll be wanting it, I'll engage.* 

Winthrop seconded the application; and the wheelbarrow after a 
litde delay came forth. The trunk was bestowed on it by the 
united efforts of the Irishman and the ostler. 

* Now, don't let it run away from you, Pat,' said the latter. 

•It'll not run away from Michael, I'll engage,' said that* person- 
age with a capable air, pulling up first his trowsers band and then 
Uie wheelbarrow handles, to be ready for a start. * Which way, 
then, sir, will I turn ?' 

Winthrop silently motioned him on, for in spite of weakness of 
body and weariness of spirit he telt too nervously inclined to lq.ugh, 
to trust his mouth with any demonstrations. Michael and the 
wheelbarrow went on aheaa, and he followed, both taking the 
middle of the street where the ice was somewhat broken up, for on 
the side walk there was no safety for anybody. Indeed saftity any- 
where needed to be cared for. And every now and then some 
involuntary movement of Michael and the barrow, together with 
some equally unlooked-for exclamation of the ^oTmex^Vy^ ^^'^ ^1 
comment or explanation, startled Winthrop'Be.ye«iiv^^OiT^^\AV«£^\» 
up the odd contrast of the light with, the \iea\7 m \\\» m\xA^ 
muamg9. Ith&d ceased to rain, but the sky 'waa si^ViVjAea %'t^'^ ^^^ 
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ever, and still left its own dulllook on all below it.' Winthrop's 
walk along the streets was a poor emblem of his mind[s travelHkjp 
at the time ; — a painful picking the way among difficulties, 'ti 
struggle to secure a footing where foothold there was not ; the mi- 
certain touch and feeling of a cold and slippery world. All true,— 
not more literally than figuratively. And upon this would come; 
with a momentary stop and push forward of tne wheelbarrow,—— 
* 'Faith, it's asier going backwards nor for* ards '.—Which way 
fjoill I turn, yer honour ? is it up or down?' — * Straight ahead.' 

* Ooh, but I'd rather the heaviest wheeling that ever was invented, 
sooner nor this little slide of a place. — Here we ^o ! — Ooh, Btop ns! 
— Och, but the little carriage nas taken me to itself intirely. li 
was all I could do to run ahint and keep up wid the same. Would 
there be much more of the hills to go down, yer honour, the way 
we're going?* 

* I don't know. Keep in the middle of the street.* 

* Sure Tm blessed if I can keep any place !' said Michael, whose 
movements were truly so erratic and uncertain that Winthrop's 
mood of thoughtfulness was more than once run down by them. — 

* The trunk's too weighty for me, yer honour, — ^it will have its own 
way and me after it— here we go ! — Och, it wouldn't turn out if it 
was for an angel itself. Maybe yer honour wouldn't go ahead and 
stop it?' 

*!No chance, I'm afraid,' said Winthrop, whose mouth was 
twitching at the trot of the Irishman's feet after the Tdieelbarrow. 

* Och, but we'll never get down there!' he said as he paused at 
the top of a long slope. * Then I never knew before what a hard 
time the carriage has to go after the horses ! We'll never get 
down there, yer nonour !* 

* Never's a great word, Michael.' — * It is, sir !* 

* I think you can get down there if you try.* 

* Very well, sir ! I suppose I will.* ■ ' 
But he muttered Irish blessings or cursings to himself as lie took 

up his trowsers and wheelbarrow handles again. ' Yer honour, do 
ye think we'll ever keep on our feet till the oottom ?* 

* If you don't come down, the wheelbarrow won't, I think, Michael.' 

' Then I suppose we'll both be to come,' said the man, resignedly. 

* Yer honour'Il consider the bad way, I expict.' 

' His honour' had reason to remember it. They were going down 
Bank-street, where the fall of ground was rather rapid, and tiie 
travel of the morning had not yet been enough to break up the 
smooth glare of the frozen sleet. The Irishman and the barrow 
got upon a run, the former crying out, *Och, it will go, yer 
nonour !' — and as it would go, it chose its own course, which was to 
run full tilt against a cart which stood quietly by the side walk. 
Neither Michael's gravity nor that of the wheelbarrow could stand 
the shock. Both went over, and the xmlucky trunk was tumbled 
out into the middle of the street. But the days when the old trunk 
eonld have stood such usage were long past. The hasp and hinge 
S-ave way, the cover sprang, and many a thin^ they should have 

guarded from public eyes Aew ox xoWftd. iiom \\A\L\<^\nv^^j^^Mi.^ 

npon the open street. 
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. Winihrop from higher ground had beheld the overthrow, and 
knew wLat he must nud when he got to the bottom. Two or three 
pair of the socks little Winnie had knitted for him had bounced out 
and scattered themselves far and wide, one even reaching tho 
gutter. Bome sheets of manuscript lay ingloriously uoon the 
wheelbarrow or were getting wet on the ice. One nicely * done up' 
shirt was hopelessly done for ; and an old coat had unfolded itself 
upcm the pavement, and was fearlessly telling its own and its 
master's condition to all the passers-by. Two or three books and 
several clean pocket- handkerchiefs lay about indiflbrently , and were 
getting no good ; an old shoe on the contrary seemed to be at home. 
A paper of gingercakes, giving waj to the suggestion of the brother 
shoe, nad bestowed a quarter of its contents all abroad ; and the 
opien face of the trunk offered a variety of other matters to the 
curiosity of whom it might concern ; the broken cover giving but 
very partial hindrance. 

The Irishman had gathered himself, and himself only, out of the 
fallen condition in which all things were. 

' Bad luck to the ould thing, then !' — ^was his sense of the matter. 

• You needn't wish that,' said Winthrop. 



* Then, yer honour, I wouldn't wish anything better to meself, if, 
I could ha helped it. If meself had been in the box, I couldn't ha' 
taken it more tinder, till we hcgan to go, and then, plase yer 
hcmour, I hadn't no hoult of anything at all at all.' 

* Take hold now, then,' said \Vinthrop, * and set this up straight ; 
and then see if you can get a sixpenny worth of rope anywhere.' 

\ The man went off, and Winthrop gathered up his stray posses- 
ions from the street and the gutter, and with some difficulty got 
tnem in their places again ; and then stood mounting guard over 
the wheelbarrow and baggage until the coming of the rope ; think- 
ing perhaps how little he had to take care of, and how strange it 
was there should be any difficulty in his doing it. More care, or 
an evener way, brought them at last, without further mishap, to 
Piamond-street, and along Diamond-street to Mr. Forriner's house 
and store. Both in the same building ; large and handsome enough, 
at least as large and handsome as its neighbours ; the store taking 
the ^^nt of the ground floor. Mr. Forriner stood in the doorway 
taking a look at the day, which probably he thought promised him 
little custom ; for his face was very much the colour of the weather. 
Winthrop stopped the wheelbarrow before the house ; went up and 
named his name. 

* Winthron Landholm !' — ^the touch of Mr. Forriner's hand said 
nothing at all unless it were in the negative ;— *how d'ye do, sir? 
Come to make a visit in Mannahatta ?' 

'Ko, sir. I have come here to stay.' 

* Ah ! — hum. Sister well ?' — * Very well, sir.' 

* Left home yesterday ?' — * No, sir — three days ago.' 
*Ah? where have you been ?* 

•In bed, sir — caught cold in the rain Tuesday.' 

* Tuesday !— yes, it did rain considerablo oXl ^Xoiii^'lvvKs^^^ 
Wher» were you ?' 

'By the way, sir. '— ' Just got here, eh ^— haSi \,m<i * 
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* I could not wait for a good one.' 

'What are you calculating to do here?' — 'Study law, sir/ 

* Law ! — hum. Do you expect to make money by that ?* 

* If I don't, I am afraid 1 shall not make money by anything,* 
said Winthrop. — * Hum ! 1 guess there ain't much money made by 
the law,' said Mr. Forriner, taking a pinch of snuff. ' It's a good 
trade to starve by. How long have you to study ?* 

* All the time I have to live, sir.' 

* Eh ? — and how do you exnect to live in the meantime?* 

* I shall manage to live as long as I study.' 

•.Well, I hope you will— I hope >rou will,' said Mr. Foixiner. 
* You'll come in and take breakfast with us V 

* If you will allow me, sir.' 

* You haven't had breakfast yet ?* — * No, sir, nor supper.* 

* Well, I guess wife's got enough for you. If that's your box, 
you'd better get the man to help you in with it. You can set it 
down here behind the door.' 

* Is it the right place, sir ?* inquired Michael, as Winthrop came 
out to him. — * No,' said Winthrop. * But you may help me in with 
the trunk.' 

Michael was satisfied that he had the right money, and departed; 
and Winthrop followed Mr. Forriner through a narrow entry cut 
off from the store, to a little back room, which was the first of the 
domestic premises. Here stood a table, and Mrs. Forriner; a hard- 
featured lady, in a muslin cap, likewise hard-featured ; there was 
a * not- give in' look, very marked, in both, cap and lady. A look 
that Winthrop recognised at once, and which her husband seemed 
to have recognised a ^reat while. 

* Mrs. Forriner !' said that gentleman to his nephew. * My dear, 
this is Cousin Winthrop Landholm — Orphah's son.' 

* How do you do, sir ?' said Mrs. Forriner' s eyes and cap ; her 
tongue moved not. 

' Just come in town,' pursued her husband ; ' and has come to 
take breakfast with us.' 

' Have you come in to stay, cousin ? or are you going back again 
to the North ?' 

* I am not going back at present— I am going to stay,' said 
Winthrop. . 

The lady was stinding up, waiting the instant arrival of break- 
fast, or not enough at ease in her mind to sit down. The table 
and room and furniture, though plain enough and even mean in 
their character, had notwithstanding a sufficient look of homely 
comfort. 

* You didn't like it up there where you were ?' she went on, 
changing the places of things on the table with a dissatisfied air. 

* Up where, ma'am ?* . . . 

* 0, this is not Rufus, — ^this is Winthrop, my dear,* said Mr. For- 
riner. * Cousin Winthrop has just come down from — I for^t — 
from home. What does brother Landholm call his place, cousin ?' 

* We sometimes call it after oui* mountain, * Wut-a qut-o.* * 
How swHct the syllables seemed in Winthrop's lips ! 

' WTuii V put in the lady. Winthrop repeated. ' I should never 
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Temember it. — Then this is another cousin ?' she remarked to Mr. 
Forriner; * and not the one that was here before ?' 

* No, my dear. It is Kufus that is in the country up North 
somewhere — Cousin Winthrop is coming here to be a lawyer, he 
tells me.' 

* Will you sit up, cousin ?* said the lady somewhat dryly, after a 
minute's pause, as her handmaid set a Britannia metal tea-pot on 
the board. The meaning of the request being that he should move 
his chair up to the table, Winthrop did so ; for, to do the family 
justice, he had sat down some time before. 

* Hotr will your mother do without you at home V inquired Mrs. 
Forriner, when she had successfully apportioned the milk and sugar 
in the cups. 

* I have not been at home for three years past.' 

* Has she other sons with her ?' — * Not another so old as myself.* 

* It's pretty hard on her, ain't it, to have her two eldest go oflf ?' 

* Where have you been these three years ?' put in Uncle }i orriner. 

* At Shagarack, sir.' 

*Ah! — Brother Landholm is bringing up all his sons to be 
civilians, it seems.' 

Winthrop was not very clear what his questioner meant ; but as 
it was probable Mr. Forriner himself was in the same condition of 
darkness, he refrained from asking. * 

* What's at Shagarack }* said Mrs. Forriner. 

* A College, my dear.' 

* College ! — Have you just come to the city, cousin ?* 

' He caught cold in the rain last Tuesday, and has been lying by 
ever since, and only got in town this morning.' 
' Have you got a place to stay ?' 
•Not yet, ma'am. I have been but two hours here.* 

* Well, you had better see to that the first thinsr, and come here 
and take dinner — that'll give you a chance. You'll easily find 
what you want.' 

*Not this morning, I think, unless it is to be found very near 
by,' said Winthrop ; * for my feet would hardly carry me a hundred 
yards.* 

* You see, he's weak yet,' put in Mr. Forriner. 

* Didn't you walk here, cousin ?' said the lady. 

* Unfortunately, I did, ma'am ; for I have not strength to walk 
anywhere else.' 

* 0, well, you can go up stairs and lie down, and get some rest ; 
you'll be better by afternoon I dare say. Will you have another 
cup of tea ?' But Winthrop declined it. 

He don't look right smart,' said Mr. Forriner. * I reckon he'll 
have to go to bed for a while. Cousin, if you'll come up stairs I'll 
show you where you can sleep.* They went up accordingly. 

* Mr. Forriner;—' called his wife from tho bottom of the stairs, 
when he and Winthrop had reached the top—* Mr. Forriner 1 — ^the 
end room— put him in the end room.' 

* Yes — it isn't very big, but you won't mind that to take a nap 
in,' said Mr. Forriner, opening the door and ushering Winthrop in. 
WhiJire he lelt him, and what secrets Winthrop' a pilloyi Wv^>« ^^^'^ 
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known to none but his pillow. Bat the morning: was not all lost 
in sleep ; and home's fjiir imag"es did ootns most swoet about hint 
before sleep came at all. He was oaJled to dinner, but obose sleep 
rather, and slept well all the sftemoon. Towards evening ho 
roused himeclf, and though fccliag' '^^■7 little Btrength to boast of, 
he dressed himself and went ont. The ^y had changed, Awarmer 
temperature had thawed off the thin aleet, and the pavements were 
dr^ng. The rain-cloud of the Tnoming was broken up and scat- 
terinif liither and thither, acd tlirongh the nlefta of it the son oame 
blinkics in uiKin the world. Tha light was pleasimt upon the wet 
streets and the lon({ stacks of building and the rolling clouds ; and 
the change in the air was most soothing and mild alter the morn- 
ing's harah breath. "Winthrop tasted and felt it as he walked np 
the street ; bnt how can the outer world be enjoyed by a man to 
whom the world is all outer ! It only onickened bia sense of tlie 
necessity there waa he should find another climate for his mind to 
live in. But bis body was in no state to carry him about to maie 
discoveries. Ho must care for that in the first place. After some 
inquiries and wandering about, ho at last made bis way into Bank- 
street, and found an eating-house, very near the scene of his mom- 
ing^s disaster. Winthrop had very few shillings to be extravagant 
with ; he laid down two of them in exchange for a small mutton 
chop and some bread ; andtben, somewhat heartened, set out upon 
his travels again, crossing over to the west side of the city. He 
felt glad, as he went, that his mother — and his little sister — ^ 
not know at that moment how utterly alone and foundationless he 
and his undertaking were standing m the place be had chosen for 
the scene of his labours and the home of hu future life. Yet ha 
corrected himself. Not ' foundationless,' while his strong will stood 
unmoved and untouched by circometance. Let that not be oon- 

Suered, it would surely be conqueror, in the long ran; and ha 
ctermined it should have as long a run as was necessoiy. He 
could not help the coming to his mind, as he slowly walked up 
BeaTer-street, of his mother's recipe against disappointment, and 
the conversation had about it Tears before; and the words ''What- 
soever he doeth shall prosper, as Rufus's voice had given them, 
came back fresh and with a moment's singular doubt and yearning 
touching their faithfulness. Himself, in that flash of light, be saw 
to be weak, and not strong. What if it should be ao indeed i 
' Whatsoever he doeth — shall PBoaPEn.' Upon the uncertainty of 
human things, upon the tumult of human difficulties and resolves, 
the words came like a strange breath of peace, from somowbere 
unknown, but felt to be a region of health and strength. Tet the 
qualifications to take the promise were not in Wintnrop'i bondi 
to seek them seemed to be a one side of his purprisc ; be left Ui«m 
on one side, and went on. He was bending nie steps towards the 
meeting of Beaver and Little South Streets, the solo point of Uglit 
which he knew in the cit:^ . It seemed to him that rather lets of 
the sun's cheer got into Diamond-street than anywhere else. Bank- 
street was a heartsome place in comparison. He made bia way 
slowly up Bearer- street, looking for lAwfc Boul-b,, and Qassing: what 
A> Jiiai were a great many streets '<Ni'ib<)\A ^w% 'Cnah ou. kk^ 
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dfOW near still another, his eye was taken with a man standing on 
the sidewalk before the corner house ; a tall, personable, clean- 
looldiigr man ; who on his part looked fbst steadily at Winthrop 
and then came down to meet him, laughing and holding out his 
lumd before he got near. 

•How do you do?* was his first cordial salutation. — 'It's Mr. 
Landhokn ! — I knew it ! — I know you from your likeness to ypur 
brother. We've been looking for you. Come in, come in. How 
w your brother, Mr. Landholm ?* 

Winthrop was taken by surprise, and could hardly say. 

* I knew you as far off as I could see you— I said to myself, * That's 
Mr. Landholm !* I am very glad to see you, sir. You've just got here ?' 

* This morning. But wnat right have I to be expected ?* 

* we knew you were coming. Your room's ready for you — 
empty and waiting, and we've been waiting and lonesome too, 
ever since Mr. William went away. How is Mr. William, Mr. 
Landholm ?* — * Well, sir, and full of kindly remembrances of you.* 

* Ah, he's not forgotten here,' said Mr. Inchbald. • He won't be 
forgotten anywhere. Here's my sister, Mr. Landholm, — my sister, 
Mrs. Nettley. — Now, my dear sir, before we sit down, tell me — you 
haven't any other place to stay ?* 

* I have not, Mr. Inchbald, indeed.' • 

* Then come up and see what we have to give you, before we 
strike a bargain. Doll— won't you give us a cup of tea by the 
time we come down ? Mr. Landholm will be the better of the re- 
freshment. You have had a tiresome journey this weather, Mr. 
Landholm?' ^ As they mounted the stairs he listened to Winthrop's 
aooount of his illness, and looked at him when they got to the top, 
with a grave face of concern it was pleasant to meet. They had 
come up to the very top ; the house was a small and insignificant 
wooden one, of two stories. 

•This is your room,' said Mr. Inchbald, opening the door of the 
front attic, — * this is the room your brother had ; it's not much, 
and there's not much in it ; but now my dear friend, till you find 
something better, will you keep possession of it ? and give us the 
pleasure of having you ? — and one thing more, will you speak of 
pay when you are perfectly at leisure to think of it, and not before, 
or never, just as it happens ; — will you ?' 

* I'll take you at your word, sir ; and you shall take me at mine, 
when the time comes.' 

* That I'll do,' said Mr. Inchbald. * And now it's a bargain. 
Shake hands, — and come let's go down and have some tea.— JDoU, 
I hope your tea is ^ood to-night, for Mr. Landholm is far from 
well. Bit down — I wish your brother had the other place.' 

The tea was a refreshment. It was served in the littlo back 
room of the first floor, which had very much the seeming of being 
Mrs. Nettley's cooking room too. The appointments were on no 
higher scale of pretension than Mrs. Forriner's, yet they gave «w 
far higher impression of the people that used them.; \?V5,'^^wsl^'^ 
to the private mystery ofeaps and saucers and c\v.a\x^, -simv^cvV-aN^^ 
an odd obstinate way of their own of telling tVve \Tw\>a., ''A^<?sV 
Ow yery contrast to the lady of tho other tea-ta\iVfi% K\i.wJ 

J 
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woman, rather flesliy, in a close cap and neat spare pown, with a 
face which se med a c>>mpouiid of benevolent good-will, nnd 
anxi us care lest everybody should not get the full benetit.of it. 
It had known care of anotner kind too. If her brother had, his 
jo^ ial, htalt. y, hearty lace gave no sign. 

After tea Winthrop went back to DiameiiCl Street. 

* We didn't wait for you,* said Mr. Forriner as he came in, — * for 
we thought you didn't intend probably to be back to tea.' 

* What success have you had ?* inquired his better half. 

* I have had tea, ma'am,* said Winthrop. 

* Have you found any place ?' — * Or the place found me.' 

* You have got one !— Where is it ?' 

* In Beaver Street— the place where my brother used to be.* 

* What's the name ?* said Mr. Forriner. — * Inchbald.' 

* What is he ?' asked Mrs. Forriner. 

* An Enjlishman — a miniature painter by profession.* 

* I wonder if he makes his living at that ?' said Mrs. Forriner 

* What do you have to pay ?' said her husband. 

* A fair rent, sir. And now I will pay my thanks for storeage 
and take away ray trunk.' — * To-night,' said Mr. Forriner. 

* Well, cousin, we shall be glad to see you sometimes,* said Mrs. 
Forriner. — * At what times, ma'am,' said Winthrop. 

He spoke with a straisrhtforward simplicity which a little 
daunted her. * 0,' she said, colouring, * come when you have an 
hour to spare — any time when you have nothing better to do.* 

' I will come then/ he said smiling. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

Now he weighs time, 
Even to the utmost grain.— Kina Hiitbt V. 

' MAirir AHATTA, Deo. — , 181S. 

• My deae Friends at home,— I am as well and as happy as I 
can be anywhere away from you. That, to be sure, is but a inodi- 
cum of hap Illness and good condition — very far from the full perfec- 
tion u hich I have known is possible ; but you will all be contented, 
will you not, to hear that I have so much, and that I have no more t 
1 don't know, I think of your dear circle at home, and though I 
cannot wish the heaven over your heads to be a whit less brignt, I 
cannot help wishing that you may miss one constellation. Yon 
can't have any more t&an that from poor human nature — selfish in 
the midst of its best generosity. And yet, mother and Winifre<L 
your faces rise up to shame me ; and I must correct my speech, and 
say mans nature ; I do believe that some at least of your side oi the 
world are made of better stuff than mine. 

' All are not snoh.' 

' But you want to hear of me rather than of yoorselyes, and I 

come back to where I began. 

'/ went to see Mr, De Wort the day after I reached here. I like 

-o/m very well. He received me ioo\\tfc\y, acA n%i^ handsomely 

Waived the oustom&rj fee ($250") aaa ajiinxiX/^m^V^^i^^'m^^ 
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l>f Ilia office ii^{!n workiiu'- tiTins. So I um work'ng- now, for him 
and for myself, as <tili inily as 1 evrr woikb'l in my life — in a fair 
way to be a lawyer, Winnie. By day 'n^rossiniar de.^ds ah<l copy- 
in}? longr- winded papers, aHout the quirrels and wron-sof Mr. A. 
and Mr. B. — and at ni^ht dipiiin": into parcliment-cove.ed bo.)ks, a 
dryer and barrener soil than any near Wut-a-qut-o or on the old 
mountain itself, and which must nevertheless be diggred into for 
certain dry and musty fruits of knowledge to be fetched out of 
them. I am too busy to get the blues, but when I go out to take 
an exercise walk now ana then at dusk or dawn, I ao wish I could 
transport myself to the neighbourhood of that same mountain, and 
lumdle the axe till I had mled mother's fireplace, or take a turn in 
the bam at father's wheat or flax. I should acoomplish a good 
deal before you were up ; but I wouldn't go away without looKing 
in at yon. 

* I am in the same house where Rufus lived when he was in Man- 
nahatta, with his friend Mr. Inchbald ; and a kinder friend I do not 
"wish for. He is an Englishman, a iine-looking and iine hearted 
fellow, ready to do everything for me, and putting me upon terms 
almost too easy for my comfort. He is a miniature painter, by pro- 
fession, but I fear does not make much of a living. That does not 
hinder his being as generous as if he had thousands to dispose of. 
His heart does not take counsel with his purse, nor with anything 
but his heart. He lives with a widowed sister, who keeps his 
house ; and she is as kind in her way as he is in his, though the 
ways are different. I am as much at home here as I can be. I have 
Rniiis's old room ; it is a very pleasant one, and if there is not much 
furniture, neither do I want much. It holds my bed and my books ; 
and my wardrobe at present does not require very extensive accom- 
xnodations ; and when I am in the middle of one of those said parch*- 
xnent-oovered tomes, it signifies very little indeed what is outside of 
them or of me, at the moment. So you may think of me a€ having 
all I desire, so far as I myself am concerned ; for my license and my 
use of it must be worked and waited for. I shall not be a great 
lawyer, dear Winnie, under three years at least. 

' For you aU, I desire so much that my heart almost shuts up its 
•tore and says nothing. So much that for a long time, it may be, I 
can have no means of helping you to enjoy. Dear father and 
mother, I hope I have not on the whole lessened your means of 
enjoyment by striking out this path for myself. I trust it will in 
the end be found to be the best for us all. I have acted under the 
pressure of an impulse that seemed strong as life. I could do 
no other than as I have done. Yet I can hardly bear to think of 
you at home sometimes. Dear Winnie and Asahel, your images 
rise up and lie down with me. Asahel must study hard every 
minute o^ time he can get. And Winnie, you must study too every 
minute that it does not tire you, and when mother does not want 
yon. And write to me. That will do you good, and it will do 
me good tdo. ^ 

• Give my love to Karen. 

' Yours all, faithfully, *WiKT"EraLO^ "LMSTO^LHUfc* 
*F*3,^I hare Been nobody yet but Mr, Hexder.* 

x2 
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When Winthrop went to put this letter in the post, he drew out 
the following : 
• To WiNTHKOP Landholm, Esq. : 

' At Ms. Gbobob Ikchba.ld'8, 
* Cor. Bearer and Little South Sts., Manna&atta. 

* I am so tired, Governor, with the world and myself to-night, 
that I purpose resting myself at your expense, — in other words, 
to pour over all my roiled feelings from my own heart into yours, 
hoping henevolently to find my own thereby cleared. What will be 
the case with yours, I don't like to stop to think; but incline to the 
opinion, which I have for many years held, that nothing can. roil it, 
xou are infinitely better than I, Governor; you deserve to be very 
much happier ; and I hope you are. The truth is, for I may ag 
well come to it, — I am half sick of my work. I can see your face 
from here, and know just what its want of expression expressea* 
But stop. You are not in my place, and don't know anything 
about it. You are qualifying yourself for one of the first literary 
professions — and it is one of the greatest matters of joy to me to 
think that you are. You are bidding fair to stand, where no doubt 
you will stand, at the head of society. Nothing is beyond your 
powers ; and your powers will stop short of nothing within their 
reach. I know you, and hug myself (not having you at hand) 
every day to think what sort of a orother I have got. 

* Governor, I have something in me too, and I am just now in a 
place :not calculated to develope or cultivate the finer part of a 
man's nature. My associates, without an exception, are boors and 
donkeys, not unA-equently combining the agreeable properties of 
both in one anomalous animal yclept a clown. With them my 
days, for the greater part, are spent; and my nighte in a series of 
calculations almost equally extinguishing to any brightness of 
mind or spirit. The consequence is, I feel my light put out! — not 
hid under a bushel, but absolutely (luenched in its proper existenoeu 
I felt so when I began to write tnis letter ; but by dint of loddbog 
steadily for so long a time towards you, I perceive a reflection of 
light and warmth coming back upon me and beginning to take 
enect upon my own tinder, whereby I gather that it is capable of 
being ignited again. Seriously, Winthrop, I am sick of this. This 
was not what we left home for. I suppose in time, and with busi- 
ness enough, one might make money in this way, but money is not 
our object iu life. It cannot satisfy me, and I trust not you. What 
shall I do ? I must finish this piece of work— that wiU keep me in 
the wilds and fastnesses of this beautiful region (for it is a si^terb 
country, Winthrop ; nature goes far here to make up for the want 
of all other discoursers whatever. I have sometimes felt as if she 
would make a poet of me, would I, nold I,) the finishing of ny 
work here will detain me in the North at least tillJune or Jidy of 
the coming summer; perhaps August. And then it is intimated to 
me my services would be acceptable out West — somewhere 
near Sawcusto. I have a great mind to come to Mannahatta — 

perhaps take a tutorship till something better offers — Herder said I 

would have no sort of difficulty in geUing csw, «t ;\.t least he said 

nrliat amounted to that-^aud perhaps, o\eu\.utx^^i«ti\«R\JfiL^^5^^2^^ 
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line. I am undecided, except in my disapprobation and dislike of 
what and where I now am. I have half an inclination to study 
law with you. It is hard to do anything with Fortune's wheel 
when one ia at the very bottom; and the jade seems to act as if you 
were a draff upon her. And it is hard that you and I should be at 
opposite sides of the world while we are both tugging at said 
wheel. I sometimes think we could work to more advantage nearer 
toother; we could work with somewhat more comfort. I am in 
exile here. Writ« me as soon as you can. 

*My pleasantest thoughts are of you. Herder is as good as he 
can be, and jou are his favourite ; you will presently have the best 
literary society, through his means. You don't speak of Have. 
Don't you go there ? You had better, Winthrop ; — you may find a 
short cut to the top of Fortune's wheel througn the front door of 
his house. At any rate, there are two very pretty girls there, and 
a number of other pleasant things, with which you will do well to 
make yourself acquainted, come thereafter what may. I wrote to 
them at home a week or two ago. 

W. Landholm. 

• P.S. Isn't Inchbald a good fellow ?' 

The next post went out with the answer. 

' To WiLLiAX LurssoLv, Esq., I^obtk LYTTLBTOir, Sassavsis Co. 

*Mt deab RT7FUS,—Stick to your choice. Go TVest, and do not 
come here. Do not be discouraged by the fact of making money ; 
and don't try to turn Fortune s wheel by force, for it will break 
you arms. * Yours ever, Winthbop Landholm.* 

Winthrop did not tell them at home that he was giving lessons 
in the classics several hours daily, in order to live while ho wa« 
carrving on his own studies ; nor that, to keep the burden or nm 
kina hpsts, as well as his own burden, from growing any heavier, 
he had refused to eat with them, and was keeping nimself in the 
most frugal manner, partly by the help of a chop-house, and partly 
by the countenance and support of a very humble little tin co£&e-pot 
and saucepan in his own attic at home. Mr. Have's front door he had 
never entered, and was more than indifferent where or what it led to. 

•Why for do you not come to your friend, Mr. Have, ever?' said 
Mr. Herder to mm one day. — * I am short of time, Mr. Herder.' — 
• Time ! but you come to see me ?* — * I have time for that.' — * I am 
glad of it/ said the naturalist ; 'for there is no person I like to see 
better come into my room ; but ozer people would like to see you 
oome in too.* — * I am not sure of that, Mr. Herder.'—* I am sure,' 
said his friend, looking kindly at him. ' You are working too much.' 
— * I can't do that, sir.' — * CJome wiz me to Mr. Haye to-night 1* — 
•Ko. sir, thank you.' — * What for do you say that ?' — * Because it is 
kina in you to ask me,' said Winthrop, smiling.— ;* You will not 
let nobody be of no use to you,' said the naturalist. — Winthrop replied 
by a question about a new specimen, and the whole world of 
animate nature was presently buried in the bowels of t\va ^^x'Col^ ^t. 
in the depths of philosophy, which comes to abou\. \)d.^ ^^T£i<i\jQM^^ 

iut it fell out that same day that WintYitop, ^^Vv\a; vdX»^5w 
^op'bouae to £t himself for hard work \ntti a soicdlbv uss^. ^i^^5y 
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dinner ihaTi Uf^iial, planted bin self just (>pi>o8ite a taT»le which five 
minutes altei- was taken hy Mr. Have. It laj)penid then that 
alter the usual so:itar.v and selHsh want of ^uch phiees. ihe meals 
were n« ar ovt-r he'ore « itlierot the jrenth men tbimd out he h d ever 
seen the other ; hut in the course of Mr. I i aye's S' eoud jrlas> of w ine, 
his eye took a satisfied tit of rovinjr over the coiupauy, and presently 
discovt-red S(>melhins it had seen before in the tijrureand taee oppo- 
site to him, and in the e>e which was somewhat carelessly running 
over the columns of a newspaper. Glass in hand, Mr. Haye rose, 
and the next instant Winthrop felt a hand on his shoulder. 

*Mr. Landh(»lm — isn't it? 1 thought so. Why, I've been on 
the point of coming to look after you this last fortnight past, Mr. 
Landholm, but business held me so tight by the button. I am very 
glad to meet you. Will you join me ? — ;—* 

* Thank you, sir — I must not ; for business holds me by the hand 
at this inoment.' — * A glass of wine?' — * Thank you, sir, again.* — 
*You will not?' — * No, sir. I have no acquaintance in that 
quarter, and do not wish to be introduced.*—* But my dear Mr. 
Landholm ! — are you serious ?* — * Always, sir.* — ' Most extraor- 
dinary ! But can*t you be persuaded ? I think you are wrong.* 

* I must abide the consequences, I am afraid.* 

* Well, stay ! Will you come to my house to-night, and let me 
give you some other introductions ?* * I cannot refuse that, sir.' 

* Then come up to tea. How*s your father?* 

So Winthrop was m for it, and went about his afternoon business 
with the feeling that none would be done in the evening, which did 
not make him more diligent, because it could not. 

Mr. Haye's house was near the lower end of the Parade, and one 
of the best in the city. It was a very handsome room in which 
Winthroj) found the family, as luxuriously fitted up as the fashion 
of those times permitted ; and the little group gathered there did 
certainly look as if all the business of the world was done without 
them, and a good part of it for them, so undoubtedly easy and 
comfortable was the flow of their laces and the sweep of 
their silk gowns ; so questionless of toil or endurance was the posi- 
tion of each little figure upon soft cushions, and the play of pretty 
fingers with delicate do-nothing bobbins and thread. Rose was 
literally playing with hers, for the true business of the hour seemed 
to be a gentleman who sat at her feet on an ottoman, and who was 
introduced to Winthrop as Mr. Satterthwaite. Elizabeth, accord- 
ing to her fashion, sat a little apart, and seemed to be earnestly 
intent upon some sort of fine net manufacture. They three were 
all. Winthrop*s reception was after the former manner; from 
Rose extremely and sweetly free and cordial ; from Elizabeth grave 
and matter-of-fact. She went back to her net -work; and Rose 
presentlv found Mr. Satterthwaite very interesting again, and went 
Dack to nim, so far as looks and talk were concerned. Winthrop 
could but conclude that he was not interesting, for neither of the 
ladies oertainly found him so. Pie had an excellent chance to make 
op hJB mind about the whole party ; lot hoti'^ o£ them gave him 
Buy thing else to do with it. Kose was a piecft oi \aN^Mv<a!s», Va >2t\a 
^<ro, anon as one Trould not see in many a wmmvst ^y \ "wJOsi ^ 
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the sveet flush of youth and health she was not ill-named. Fresh 
as a r««e, frt-sh-coloured, l»rig:ht, blooming"; sweet too, one would 
say, for a very pretty smile seemed ever at home on the lips; — to 
see her but once, she would be noted and remembered as a most 
rare picture of humanity. But Winthrop had seen her more than 
once. His eye passed on. Her cousin had changed for the better ; 
though it might be only the change which years make in a girl at 
that age, rather than any real difference of character. She had 
grown handsomer. The cheek was well rounded out now, and liad 
a clear healthy tinge, .though not at all Rose's wliite and red. Eli- 
zabeth's colour only came when there was a call for it, and then it 
came promptly. And she was not very apt to smile ; when she did, 
it was more often with a careless or scornful turn, or full and bright 
with a sense of the ludicrous ; never a loving or benevolent smile, 
such as those that constantly graced Rose's pretty lip. Her mouth 
kept its old out of grave independence, Winthrop saw at a glance ; 
and her eye, when oy chance she lifted it and it met his, was the 
very same mixture of coolness and tire that it had been of old ; the 
fire for herself, the coolness for all the rest of the world. She looked 
down again at her netting immediately, but the look had probably 
reminded her that nobody in her father's house was playing the 
hostess at the moment. A disagreeable reminder it is liKcly, for 
she worked away at her netting more vigorously than ever, and it 
■was two or three minutes before her eyes left it again to take note 
of what Rose and Mr. Satterthwaite were thinking about. Her 
look amused Winthrop, it was so plain an expression of impatient 
indignation that they did not do what they left her to do. But 
seeing they were a hopeless case, after another minute or two of 
pulling at her netting, she changed her seat for one on his side of 
the room. Winthrop gave her no help, and she followed up her 
duty move with a duty commonplace. 

• How do you like Mannahatta, Mr. Landholm r' 

• I have hardly asked myselt the question, Miss Haye.' 

• Does that mean you don't know ? 

' I cannot say that. I like it as a place of business.' 
' And not as a place of pleasure ?' 

' No. Except in so far as the pushing on of business may be 
pleasure.' 

• You are drawing a distinction in one breath which you confound 
in the next,' said Elizabeth. — * I didn't know that you would de- 
tect it,* he said, with a half smile. 

'Detect what ?'— * The distinction between business and pleasure, 

• Do you think I don't know the difference ?' ^ 

• You cannot know the difference, without knowing the things 
to be comi)ared.' 

• The things to be compared ! — ' said she, with a good look at 
him out of her dark eyes. * And which of them do you think I 
don't know ?' 

• I supposed you were too busy to have much time for ^leojsvjx^J 
he said, quietly. 

• It ia possible to he busy in more ways than one * ft^\«^'S2iMi.^^^A^'» 
aAer a minute of not knowing how to take lr\\m u^. 
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' That is just what I was tlunkioK-' 

' What are you busy about, Mr. Landholm, in tliis place of bnn- 

ness :'—' I am only leaminB my trade," he answered. 
* A trade !— May 1 aak what?' she said, with another aorpriied 

and inquisitive look. 
' A sort of cobbling trade. Miss Elizabeth— tho trade of the law.' 
' What docs the law cobble i' — ' People's name and estate.' 
' CMJe V tair. Elizabeth. ' What is the meaninR of ' cobble' (' 
' 1 dun't recollect,' said Winthrop, ' What moaning: do yougife 

it, Miaa HayeV 
' I thought it was a poor kind of mondine.' 
' I am airoid there la some of that work done in the profeiaoa,' 

said Winthrop, smiling', 'occasionally. But itis theprotcs^onuid 

not the law that is chargeable, for the most part.' 

' I wouldn't be a lawyer if that were not so,' said Elizabetb. ' I 

wouldn't be a eo&6fer of anything. 

' To be anything else might depend on a person's faculties.* 

' I don't care,' said Elizabeth, ' I would not be. If I could not 

mond, I would let alone. I wouldn't cobble.' 
' What if one OTuld neither mend nor let alone V 
' One would have less power otci himself than I have, or than 
11 have, Mr. Landholm.' — ' One thing at least doesn't need oob- 



. /' 



. M beard such a belittling character of the profession,' she 

wont on. ' Your mother would have given it a very different one, 
av. Landholm. She would have told yon, ' Open thy month, 
judge' — what is it f—' and plead the cause of the poor,' * Wheflur 
it were tho uneipected bringing up of his mother's name, or the 
remembrance of her spirit, Bomethmg procured Miss Elizabeth, it 

Suick little bright smile of answer, very different Irom anytblM 
le had had from Winthrop before. So different that het .e^SB 
went down to her work for several minutes, and she foi^t ererjfv 
thing else in a sort of wonder at the change, and at the bean^ oil. 
expression his face conld put on. 

'I didn't find those words myself,' she added, presently; -'a 
foolish man was showing me tho other day what he said was my 
verse in some chapter of Proverbs ; and it happened to be that.' 
Hut Winthrop's answer went to sometiinff in lier former speech, 
for it was made with a little breath of a aigb. 

'I think Wut-a-qut-o iaanleasanter place than this, Miss Hsye.' 

' 0, BO do I !— at least — I don't know that it signifies much tome 
what sort of a place I am in. If lean only have the things I want 
around me, I don't think I care much.' 

' How many things do yon want to be comfortable f ' 

'0, — books, — and the convcniencesof life; andoneortwo&iendi 
that one cares about.' 

'Cut off two of those preliminariefl,— and which one would yott 
keep for comfort, Miss Elizabeth i' 

' Couldn't do without either of 'em. What's beeomo of my 
Mcrry-jfo-round, Mr. Winthrop f — ' It lies in the upper lolt of 1h* 
harn. with all the seams open.' 
' Wby>'—' Yoa remember, nobodj waatoiM«ii>ra!i.TaB' 
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A eorions recollection of the time when it was given, and of the 
^langf half condescending:, half haughty, with which it had heen 

§lyen» come oyer Elizabeth ; and for a moment or two she was a 
t^ tttefused.^ Whether Winthrop recollected it, too, or whether 
he'luida mischieyous mind that she should, he said presently, ' And 
ifbiA's become of your horse. Miss Elizabeth ?' 

* He's yery well/ she said. * At least — I don't know I am suro 
how he is, for he is up in the country.' Winthrop rose at the 
instant to greet Mr. Herder, and Elizabeth did not know whether 
the smile on his lips was /or him or at her. 

* Ah ! Wint'rop,' said the new-comer, * how do you do ? I thought 
yon would not come here wiz me this morning ^' 

' I thought not, too, sir.' 

•How did you come ? Miss Elisabet' did make you.* 

' Miss Elizabeth's father.' 

• He is a strange man. Miss Elisabet* ! — ^he would not come for 
me— I could not bring him — ^neizer for de love of me, nor for de 
love of you, nor for love of himself. He does like to have his way. 
And now he is here — I do not know what for ; but I am very glad 
to see him.' He walked Winthrop oflT. 

' He ts a strange man,' thought Elizabeth ; ' he don't seem to 
care in the least what he ever did or may do ; he would just as lief 
remind me of it as not. It is very odd that he shouldn't want to 
oome here, too.' She sat still and worked alone. AVhen Mr. Haye 
by and by came in, he joined Winthrop and Mr. Herder, and they 
three fbrmed a group which even the serving of tea and coffee did 
not break up. Elizabeth's eye glanced over now and then towards 
the jinterested heads of the talkers, and then at Kose and Mr. 
S atfaftli w a ite, who on the other side were also enough for each 
otfaiei^B Qontentment, and seemed to care for no interruption. 
Eliaabeth interrupted nobody. But so soon as awhile after tea 
Mr. Satterihwaite left the company, Kose tripped across to the other 
group, and placed her pretty person oyer against the naturalist and 
his young mend. 

• Mr. Herder, you are taking up all of Mr, Landholm— I haven't 
seen him or spoken to him the whole eveniDg.' 

' Dere he is, Miss Eose,' said the naturalist. ' Do what you like 
wiz him.' 

' But ^ou don't give a chance. Mr. Landholm, are you as great 
a fevoante with everybody as you are with Mr. Herder ?' 

• Eyerybody does not monopolize me, Miss Cadwallader.' 

* I wisned so much you would come over our side ; I wanted to 
make you acquainted with Mr. Satterthwaite.' 

Winthrop bowed ; and Mr. Haye remarked that Mr. Satter- 
thwaite was not much to be acquainted with. 

* BTo ; but still — ^he's very pleasant,' Rose said. * And how is 
everything up at your lovely place, Mr. Landholm ?' 

'CJold, at present. Miss Cadwallader.' 

'0 yea, of course ; but then, I should think it would h^ Iq^^V^ ^ 
all times. Isn't it a beautiful place, Mr. Hei^iexV 

• Which place, Miss Rose ?' 

'Why, Mr. Landholm' 8 plaoe^ up tte met»^\ist^'^^^^'^^*^^^ 
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summer. And how's your mother, Mr. Landholm, and your sister ? 
— so kind Mrs. Landholm is I And have you left them «^ntirely, 
Mr. Landholm r* 

* I have brought all of myself away that I could/ ho said, with 
a smilo. 

* Don't you wish yourself hack there every day?* — *No.* 

* Don't vou ! I should think you would. How's your brother, 
Mr. Landnolra, and where is he ? 

* He is well, and in the North yet.* 

* Is he coming back to Mannahatta soon ?* 

* I have no reason to think so.' — *I wish he would. I want to see 
him again. He is such good company.' ^ i 

* Mr. Wint'rop will do so well, Miss Rose,* said the naturalist. 
*I dare say he will,' said Kose, with a very sweet face. 

* He won't, if he goes on as he has begun,' said Mr. Haye. * I asked 
him to dine here the day after to-morrow, Kose.' 

* He'll come r^' But Mr. Landholm's face said no, and said it 
with a cool certainty. 

* Why, Mr. Landholm !* — * He is very — you cannot do nozing 
wiz him. Miss Rose,' said the naturalist. * Miss EUsabet* ! — * 

*WeU, Mr. Herder?' 

* I wish you would come over here and see what you can do.* 

* About what, Mr. Herder?' — * Wiz Mr. Wint'rop here.' ^ 

* I just heard you say that nobody can do anything vnth him, 
Mr. Herder.* — 'Here he has refuse to come to dinner wiz all 
of us.' 

* If he can't come for his own pleasure, I don't suppose he would 
come for anybody else's,* said Elizabeth. She left her solitary 
chair, however, and came up and stood behind Mr. Herder. 

* He pleads business,* said Mr. Haye. — * Miss Elisabet,* we want 
your help,* said Mr. Herder. 'He is working too hard.* 

' I am not supposed to know what that means, sir ?* 

* What ?' said Mr. Haye. — * Working too hard.' 

* Work !' said Mr. Haye. 'What do you know about work?' — 

* The personal experience of a lifetime, sir,* said Winthrop, gravely. 

* Not much of the theory, but a good deal of the practice.* 

* I'll bear her witness of one thing,' said Mr. Have ; * if she can't 
work herself, she can make work for other people. 

' You've caught it, Lizzie,' said her cousin, clapping her hands. 

* 1 don't take it,' said Elizabeth. * For whom do 1 make work, 
father ?'— * For me, or whoever has the care of you.' 

Elizabeth's cheek burned now, and her eye too, vdth a fire which 
she strove to keep under. * It's not fair I she exclaimed. * If I 
make work for you, I am sure it is work that nobody takes up.' 

' That's true, said her father, laughing ; ' it would be too much 
trouble to pretend to take it all up.' 

* Then you shouldn't brina it up l' said Elizabeth, trembling. 
'It's nothing very bad to oring up,' said her father. 'Ig's only 

a little extra-stronj^ machinery that wants a good engineer.' 

* That's DO fault in the machinery, sir,* said Winthrop. 

*And all yoa have to do,* suggeBted. Mi.'B.et^ct, * ^a iA find a 
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•T am rnv own enprineer !* said Elizubeth, a little soothed by the 
first remark an<l made desperate by the second. 

* So you are !* said her cousin. * There's no doubt of that.' 

* Are you a j?ood one, Miss Elisabet* ?* said the naturalist, 
smiling at her. — * You must presume not !— after what you have 
heard,* she answered, with abundant hau«,'htiness. 

* It is one mark of a good engineer to be a match for his 
machinery,' said Winthrop, quietly. It was said so co(.'lly and 
simply that Elizabeth did not take offence. She stood, rather 
cooled, down and thoughtful, still at the back of Mr. Herder's 
chair. Winthrop rose to take leave, and Mr. Haye repeated his 
invitation. 

* I will venture so far as to say, I will come if I can, sir.* 

* I shall expect you,* said the other, shakinghis hand cordially. 
Mr. Herder went with his friend. Mr. Haye soon himself 
followed, leaving the two ladies alone. Both sat down in silence 
at the table ; Elizabeth with a book. Miss Cadwallader with her 
fancy work ; but neither of them seemed very intent on what she 
was about. The work went on lazily, and the leaves of the book 
were not turned over. 

* I wish I was Winthrop Landholm,' said Rose at length. 

* Why }* — said her cousin, after a sufficient time had marked her 
utter carelessness of what the meaning might have been. 

' I should have such a good chance. 

* Of what ?' — said Elizabeth, flryly enough. 

* Of a certain lady's favonr, whose favour is not very easy to 
gain.' — * Ton don't care much for my favour,* said Elizabeth. 

* I should, if I were Winthrop Landholm.* — * If you were he, you 
wouldn't get it, any more than you have now.' 

* O no. I mean, I wish I were he and not myself, you know.* 

* You must think well enough of him. I am sure no possible 
inducement could make me wish myself Mr. Satterthwaite, for a 
moment.*—* I don't care for Mr. Satterthwaite,* said Rose, coolly. 
* But how Mr. Have takes to him, don't he ?' 

* To whom ?'— * Winthrop Landholm.' 

* I don't see how he shows it,* ^ 

* Why, the way he was asking him to dinner.' 

* It is nothing very uncommon for Mr. Haye to ask people to 
dinner.' — * No, but such a person.' 

* What * such a person ?* * 

* 0, a farmer*s boy. Mr. Haye wouldn*t have done it once. But 
that* 8 the way he always comes round to people when they get up 
in the world. — * This one hasn't got much up in the world yet.* 

* He is going to, you know. Mr. Herder says so : and President 
Darcy says there are not two such young men seen in half a century 
as he and. his brother.* 

Elizabeth laid down her book and looked over at her companion, 
with an eye the other just met and turned away from. 

* Rose, — how dare you tnlk to me so !' 

* So, how ?' said the other, pouting and. Ted^evmi^,'W\. ''w>Ss\a\&» 
lifting her face from her work. , ^ . , 

'You knoWf—^bout my father. Ko maUet 's^^aa.Vi 'V^'^ ^q«^>^ "^ 
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were the worst thing in the world, your lips have no business to 
mention it to my ears/ — * I wasn't saying anything had^* said Rose. 
' Your notions of bad and good, and honourable and dishonour- 
able, are very different from mine 1 If he did as you say, I shou^i 
be bitterly ashamed/ — * I don't see why/ 

* I will not have such things spoken of to me, — Rose, do you 
imdcrstand ? What my father does, no human being has a right to 
comment upon to me ; and none shall !' 

* You think you may talk as you like to wie,* said Rose, between 
pouting and crying. * I was only laughing/ 

* Laugh about something else/ • 

* I wish Winthrop Landnolm had been here/ — * "Why ?* 

* He'd have given you another speech about engineering/ 
Elizabeth took her candle and book, and marched out of the 

room. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

One man hafl one way of talking, and another man has another, that's all the 
difference between, them. Gooi>>»'atuseo Mait. 

WiKTHKOP found he could go. So according to his promise he 
dressed himself, and was looking out a pocket handkerchief from 
the small store in his trunk, when the door opened. 
*Rufus! ' 

* Ah ! — you didn't expect to see me, did you r' said that gentle- 
man, taking off his hat, and coming in and closing the door with a 
face of great life and glee. — * Here I am, Governor !* 

* "What brought you here ? said his brother shaking his hand- — 
* What brou^rht me here ?— why, the stage-coach to be sure ; 
except five miles, that I rode on horseback. What should bring rile? 

* Somethi&g of the nature of a centrifugal force, I should judge.*". 
— * Centrifugal! — You are my centre, Governor,-— don't you know 
that ? I tend to you as naturally as the poor earth does to ^ 
Sim. That's why I am here — I couldn't keep at a distance any 
longer.' 

* My dear sir, at that rate you are running to destruction.* 

* No, no,' said Rufus laughing, — * there's a certain degree of 

licence in our moral planetary system I'm going away again as 

soon as I am rightly refreshed with the commimication of your 
light and warmth.* 

* Well,' said Winthrop, untying his neckcloth, *it would seem but 
courtesy in the sun to stand still to receive his visitor — ^I'm very 
glad to see you. Will.' 

* What's the matter ?' — * The sun was going out to dinner — that's 
all, — but you are a sufficient excuse for me.' 

* Going to dinner? — where ?' — * No. 11, on the Parade.' 

* No. 11 ?— Mr. Haye's ? were you ? I'll go too, I won't hinder 
you.* — * I am not sorry to be hinaered,* said Winthrop. 

'i?i/^ J am /—at least I should be. We'll both go. How soon, 
Governor }' — 'Presently. ' 
' I'll be ready, ' said Rufus, — * heTe' a m^ '^a\AS^— \iu\. m^ ^St3M\. T>ji- 
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fles, Ifear, are in a state of impoverished elegance. 1 speak 

not In respect of one or two holes, of which they are the worse, — 
but solely in reference to the coercive power of narrow circiim- 
stdnoes — ^ which nobody knows aDythina: of that hasn't ex- 
perienced it,* said Rufus, looking np from nis valise to his brother 
with an expression half earnest, half comical. 

• You are not suffering under it at this moment,' said Winthrop. 

• Yes I am—in the form of my frills. Look there ! I'll tell 

you what 1*11 do — 1*11 invoke the charities of my good friend Mrs. 
Kettley. Is she down stairs ? I'll be back in a moment, Win- 
throp.* Down stairs, shirt in, hand, went Kufus, and tapped 
at Mrs. Nettley's door. That is, the door of the room where she 
usually lived, a sort of better class kitchen, which held the place 
of what, in houses of more pretension, is called the * back parlour.* 
Mrs. Nettley's own hand opened the door at his tap. She was a 
strong contrast to her brother, with her rather small person, and a 
face, all the lines of which were like a cobweb set to catch every 
care that was flying ; but woven by no malevolent spider ; it was 
a very nest of kindliness and goodwill, 

•How d'ye do, Mrs. Nettley,* said Rufus softly. 

• Why, Mr. Landholm ! — are you there ? Come in, how good it 
is to see you again ! but I didn't expect it.* 

• Didn t expect to see me again r' 

•No — 0, yes, of course, Mr. William,* said Mrs. Nettley laugh- 
ing, * I expected to see you again ; but not now ; I didn't expect 
to see you when I opened the door.' 

• I had the advantage, for I did expect to see you.* 

• How do you do, Mr. Landholm ?' — * Why, as well as a man can 
do, in want of a shirt,' said Rufus comically. 

• Mr. Landholm ? ' 

• You see, Mrs. Nettley,' Rufus went on, * I have come all the 
way itom North Lyttleton to dine with a iriend and my brother 
hpre ; and now I am come, I find that without your good offices I 
haven't a ruffle to ruffle myself withal ; or, in other words, I am 
afiraid people would think I had packed myself bodily into my 
valise, and thereby conclude I was a smaller affair than they had 
thought me.' 

• Mr. Landholm !— how you talk ! — ^but can I do anything ?* 

• Why, yes, ma*am, — or your irons can, if you have any hot.' 

• 0, that's it !* exclaimed Mrs. Nettley, as Rufus hela out tho 
crumpled frills, — 'it's to smooth them, — yes, sir, my fire is all out 
a'most, but I can iron them in the oven. I'll do it directly, Mr. 
Landholm.' 

• Well,* said Rufus, with a quizzical face, * any way, if you*ll 
ensure them against damages, Mrs. Nettley— I don't understand 
all the possibilities of an oven.* 

*We are very glad to have your brother in your room, Mr. 
Landholm,' the good lady went on, as she placed one of her irons 
in the oven's inouth, where a brilliant fire was at work. 

• I should think you would, ma'am ; lie can ^ \\* \asxOcv.\k^\5yist. 
than I.' 

' YThr, Mr. Landholm ! I should think 1 ^\iav>\aj^'^ *Ckc^, 
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to look ot yon, that your brother would wei^V much more than 
vou— lie's Iroacur »h"iil(ltTed somethiug, but you're the tallest, 
I'll sure. But you did I't mean that.' 

* I won't dispute th»i palm of beauty with him, Mrs. Nettley, 
nor oi poudero&ity. 1 am willing he should exceed me in both.* 

* Why, Mr.'Landholm !— dear, I wish this iron would ffet hot ; 
but there's no hurrying it ; — ^I think it's the wood. I tola George 
I think this wood does not give out the heat it ought to do. It 
makes it very extravagant wood. One has to burn so much more, 
and then it doesn't do the work — ^Why, Mr. Landholm, you must 

have patience, sir ^Your brotiier is exqellent, every way, and 

he's very good-looking, but you are the handsomest.' 

* Everybody don't think so,' Bufus said, but with a play of lip 
and brow that was not on the whole unsatisfied. Mrs. Nettley s 
attention, however, was now fastened upon the frills ; and then 
came in Mr. Inchbald ; and they talked, a sort of whirlwind of 
talk, as his sister not unai)tly described it ; and then, the ruffles 
being in order, Rufus put himself so, and WinthroD and he talked 
themselves all the way down to No. 11, on the Paraae. Their wel- 
come was most hearty, though the company were already at table. 
Place was speedilv made for them ; and Kufus hardly waited to 
take his before he became the life and spirit of the party. He con- 
tinued to be that through the whole entertainment, delighting 
everybody's eye and ear. Winthrop laughed at his brother and 
with him, but himself played a very (juiet part, putting in now 
and then a word that told, but doing[ it rarely and carelessly ; the 
flow and freshness of the conversation calling for no particular 
help from him. Mr. Herder was there ; also Mr. Satterthwaite, 
who sat next to Winthrop and addressed several conlidential and 
very unimportant remarks to him, and seemed to look upon his 
brother as a sort of meteoric phenomenon. President Darcy,'of 
Mr. Herder's College, was the only other guest. Elizabeth sat 
next to Winthrop, out after the first formal greeting vouchsafe 
not a single look his way ; she was in a dignified mood for all the 
company generally, and Kose's were the only feminine words that 
mixed with the talk during dinner. Very feminine they were, if 
that word implies a want of strength ; but coming from such rosy 
lips, set round about with such smiles of winningness, they won 
their way and made easy entrance into all the ears at table, with 
the trifling exception of a pair or two. 

* What IS the matter with you ?' said Eose, when she and her 
cousin had left the fi:entlemen and were alone in the drawing- 
room. — * Nothing at all.' 

* You don't say a word.' — * I will, when I have a word to say.* 
' I thought you always had words enough,' said Eose. * 
'Not when I haven't time too.' 

* Time ? what for words?* — * Yes.' 

* What was the matter with ttie time ?' — * It was filled up.* 

* Well, you might have helped fill it.* — * Nothing can oe more 
^an full, very weU,' said Elizabeth, contemptuously. 'I never 

wa^ m^ words to he lost on the outside oi a (ionNftx^ation.' 
Yoa think a great deal of yoxuc YT^NidB,* «ai<i\ifist oKs^as^ 
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* 1 wuit oth r jieo »lc shoii'd.* — ' You Uo ! V/. J, 1 u. er ex^j. rt 
tlu 111 lo tl.ink nun h of mine.* 

* That's not true, Ho.se.'—* It isn't ?* 

* No ; and your smile when you sani it spoke that it wasn't.* 

* Weij, I dtmt care, they are tliought enoui^h ot,' said Kose, half 
crying. — Elizabeth walked to the window and stood within the 
cuitam, looking out into the street ; and Rose bestowed her pouting 
lips ana brimful eyes upon the full view of the fire. 

* What's made you so cross ?* she said, after a quarter of an hour, 
when the tears were dried. — * I am not cross.' 

' Did you ever see anybody so amusing as Euf us Landholm ?* 

* Yes, he's amusing. I don't like people that are too amusing.* 

* How can anybody be too amusing ?* 

* He can make it too much of his business.' — * Who ?— Rufus ?* 

* No, anybody. You asked how owy&orfy could.* 

* Well, 1 don t see how you can think he is too amusing.* 

* Why that is all you care for in a man.* 

* It isn't ! I care for a great deal else. What do you care for ?* — 
* I don't know, I am sure,* said Elizabeth ; * but I should say every- 
thing else.' 

* Well, I think people are very stupid that aren't amusing,* said 
Rose. Which proposition the ladies illustrated for another quarter 
of an hour. The gentlemen came in then, one after another, but 
Elizabeth did not move from her window. 

* I have somethifag of yours in my possession, Miss Haye,' said 
Bnfas, coming to the outside of the curtain within which she stood* 

* What ?' said Elizabeth, unceremoniously. 

' Your father.' — * W^^^*^ ^^^ yo^ ?oing to do with him ?' 
RofuB laughed a little ; and Winthrop remarked there was no- 
tiiing like strai^^htforward dealing to ooniound a manceuverer. 

* I have a desire to put him out of my hands, into yours,' said 
Rafos; 'but then, I have also a desire to make him fast there.' — 
*My bracelet !' said Elizabeth. It had a likeness of Mr. Haye, in 
cameo. 

* Where did you get it r *— * Where you left it.' 

* Where was that ?* — * On the table, at the left hand of your plate, 
eorered by your napkin.' Elizabeth stretched out her liand 
for it. 

* Not so fast — I have it in my possession, as I told you, and I 
claim a reward for recovering it from its ignoble condition.' — * I 
shall set my own conditions then,* said Elizabeth. * I will let any- 
body put it on, who will do me the pleasure to explain it first.' 

' Explain ?' said Rufus, looking in a sort of comical doubt at the 
cameo ; ' I see the features of Mr. Haye, which never need expla- 
nation to me.' 

' Not in nature ; but do you imderstand them when they look so 
brown on a white ground }* 

* They look very natural !' said Rufus, eyeing the cameo. 

* That is to say, you do not understand them $' 

* Pardon me, pou are the person most dif^owU to xraiict^XaxA^ 

* I don't ask that of yon, ' said Elizabe^. * 1 \?mi\. \ft Vw^w ^^"^ 
ibu cuaeo, far I confesa I don't.' 
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* And I confess I don't,* said Rufus. * I didn't even know it had 
any other name but Mr. Haye.* 

* What's all this r' said Rose ; * what are you talking ahout here V 
*-*We are talking about we don't know what,' said Rufos. 

* What is it r* — * That's the question ; nobody knows.' 

* What is the question ?' 

* Who shall put on Miss Elizabeth's bracelet.' 

'Give it to me, I'll do it.' — * Pardon me, there is said to bo 
reason in the roasting of eggs, and there must be a good deal of 
reason before this bracelet goes on.' 

M want somebody to tell me about the cameo,' said Elizabetih. — 
* Well, won't somebody do it ?' 

* Mr. Landholm can't ; I haven't asked Mr. Winthrop.' 

* Will you?' said Rose, turning to him. 

* I wasn't asked,' said Winthrop. — * But I asked you.' 

* Do you wish to know. Miss Cadwalladcr ?* 

*No, I don't- What's the use of knowing about everything? 
Do leave the cameos, and come over here and sit down and talk and 
be comfortable !* — * It is impossible for me to be comfortable,' said 
Rufus. ' I've got Mr. Haye on my hands, and I don't know what 
to do with him.' 

*Mr. Herder!' Rose called out to him; *Do oome here and 
tell us about cameos, that we can sit down and be comfortable.' 
Very good-humouredly the naturalist left Mr. Haye and came to 
them, and presently was deep in quartz and silica, and onyx and 
chalcedony, and all manner of stones that are precious. He told aU 
that Elizabeth wanted to know, and much more than she had 
dreamed of knowing. Even Rose listened ; and Rufus was eagerly 
attentive ; and Elizabeth after she had asked questions as far as 
her knowledge allowed her to push them, sighed and wished she 
know everything. 

* Then you would be more wise than anybody, Miss Elizabet'— 
vou would be too wise. The man who knows the most, knows that 
he knows little.' 

* Is that your opinion of yourself, Mr. Herder?' said Rufds. 

* Certainly. I do know very little ; I will know more I hope.' — . 
' Oh, Mr. H!erder, you know enough,' said Rose. ' I shouldn't think 
you would want to study any more.' 

* If I was to say, I know enough,— that would be to say that I do 
not know nozing at all.' 

* Mr. Winthrop, you don't seem as interested as the rest of us,* 
said Elizabeth, perhaps with a little curiosity; for he had stood 
quietly by, letting even Mr. Satterthwaite push himself in 
between. — * Oh, he,' said the naturalist ; ' he knows it all befofe.' 

* Then why didn't you tell me !' said Elizabeth. 

* I wasn't asked,' said Winthrop, smiling. 

* Win t'rop comes to my room the nights,' Mr. Herder went on; 
' and he knows pretty well all what is in it by this time. When he 
is tired himself wiz work at his books and his writings, he oomes 

and gets rested wiz my stones and my preparations. If you will 
ifoae there, Mss Elizabet', Iw^alciOW'jouciT^^^sJ^^l^scasitK^ end 
oDjrjT, and all the kinds of clwioedoix^* wA^kk ^DiKCB!|pk:— ^ kBi^\ 
^W/ Mr. Herdor ?' said Hose. 
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• T^ pleasure, Miss Rose, — ^if you like/ 

• Mr. Herder,* said the young lady, * don't you love everything 
very much?* — *I love you very much, Miss Hose,' said tho 
naturalist, turning his good-humoured handsome face full upon 
her, — * I do not know about everyzing.* 

*No, but I mean all animals and insects, and everything that 
lives?* — * I do not love everyzing that lives,' said the naturalist, 
smiling. * I do not love Mr. Heinfelt.' 

• Who is Mr. Heinfelt ?* said Rose. 
' He is a man what I do not love.* 

'No, but Mr. Herder, I mean, don't you love other things very 
much — animals, and such things? lou have so much to do 
with them.' — 'No — I have no love to spare for animals,* he said, 
with a grave face. 

• Don t you love birds and animals, that you are always after and 
busy with?* — *No,' said the naturalist, — *I do not love them— I 
love what is hack of all that — not the animals. I keep my lo^ e 
for men.' 

• Do you think you have any more in that direction, for keeping 
it f5pom the others ?* said Elizabeth. — * I do not understand — * 

•Do you think you love men any better because you don't give 
animals any love at all?' — *I do love some animals,' said Mr. 
Herder. *I had a horse once, when I lived in Germany, that I did 
love. I loved him so well, that when a man did insult my horse, I 
made him fight me.' Rose exclaimed ; Elizabeth smiled signiii- 
cantly ; and Winthrop remarked — 

• So that's the way your love for men shows itself!* 

• Ko,' said the naturalist, — * no, — I never did ask a man to meet 
me more than that one time. And I did not hurt him much. I 
only want to punish him a little.' 

• Why Mr. Herder l* Rose repeated. * I didn't think you would 
do such a thing.' 

• EvCTybody fight in Germany,' said \hQ naturalist ; * they all fight 
at the Universit^s — they must fight. I found the only way was to 
make myself so good swordsman that I should be safe.' 

• And nave you fought many duels ?* said Elizabeth. 

•Yea — I have fought — I have been obliged by circumstances to 
fight a good many. — I have seen two hundred.' 

• Two Hundred duels, Mr. Herder !' 

• Yes. — I have seen four men killed.* 

• "Were you ever hurt, Mr. Herder ?* said Rose. 

• No — I never was wounded. I saw how it was— that the only 
thinff to do was to excel ozers ; so as in ozer things, I did in this.* 

• But how came you, who love men so well, to have so much to 
do with hurting them, Mr. Herder ?* 

• You cannot help it. Miss Elisabet',' said the naturalist. * They 
fight for »oz»7i^— they fight for nozing, I never asked one, but I 
have been oblige to fight a good many. The students tc^^Vv^ ^kv^-*^- 
selves into clubs; ana the way is, when two atvxiienXa qI ^\SKt^T^. 
dabs get in a quarrel, their presidents must ft.«\i\» \\. oxxX.',— ^^ *OokSi^ 
meet people in duels that they hvLve never spoken, to, were ^fe^"^* ^ 
willgiire you an iostence.— One of these ieHo^a— «l ^e«X. ^^qJ^"^" 

K 
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he had fought perhaps forty times,— he was bragging ahout it ; 'he 
had fought such one and such one/ he said; — * perhaps he ought to 
have fought Herder, in order to say that he was the best man with 
the sword of all the German students, — perhaps he ought to have 
met Herder, but he didn't care about it !' And a young fellow 
that heard him, that was by, he took it up ; * Sir,' said he, * Herder 
is mjr friend — you must fight him — come to my room to-morrow 
morning at seven o'clock— ne will meet you;' — * Very well,' they 
agree upon the matter togezer. The next morning he come 




f 



fip:ht him at seven, and it is a quarter past.* — * Well, you tell him I 
didn't know of this, I am not keeping him waiting ; I will come 
directly/— I was not up. So I got myself dressed, and in ten 
minutes I was there. A duel is finished when they have given 
twelve blows ' 

* Twelve on each side, Mr. Herder ?' 

* Yes — when they have both of them given twelve blows a-piece. 
Before we begun, Lessing and me, I whispered to somebody who 
stood there, that I would not touch him unless he touched me; and 
then I would give it to him in the ribs. I received ten blows on my 
arm, which is covered wiz a long glove ; the eleven, he out my 
waistcoatr— I had one blow left, and I gave it to him in the ribs so 
long — ' Mr. Herder's words were filled up by the position of his fore 
fineers, which at this juncture were hela some seven or eight 
inches apart. 

* 0, Mi. Herder ! — did you kill him !' exclaimed Rose. 

* Not at all — I did not kill him— he was very good friend of mine, 
— ^he was not angry wiz me. He said, * When I get well. Herder, 
you come to breakfast wiz me in my rooni:* and 1 said, * i es V * 

* Is that kind of thing permitted m the Universities, Mr. Herderf 
said Elizabeth. — * Permit ?— No, it is not permitted. They would 
hinder it if they could.' 

* What woula have been done to you if you had been found out }' 

* Humph ! — They would have shut us up !' said Mr. Herder, 
shrugging his shoulders. 

•In your rooms?* — *No — ^not exactly; — in the fortress. At 
Munich the punishment for being found out, is eight years in the 
fortress ; — at ozer places, four or five years ; — ^yet they will fight.' ^ 

* How many Universities have you been m, Mr. Herder ?* nid 
Bose. — * I have been in seven, of Universitis in Europe.' 

* Fighting duels in all of them !' — * Well, yes ;— no, there was <me 
where I did fight no duel. I was not there long enough.' 

* Mr. Herder, I am shocked ! I wouldn't have thought it of you.* 

* The bracelet, Mr. Herder, I believe is yours,* said Rufus. 

' Mine }* said the naturalist.—' Miss Elizabeth would allow no 

one to put it on her hand, but a philosopher.' 

^Tbat 18 too great an honour for me— 1 am not young and faHaiit 

enough — I shall depute you,* — saidll&T. IL^Tder^ putting the osmeo 

^ Wm throp'a hand. But Wintbiop temaikfia ^2s«X. V^b ^Ksra^ not 

M^e deputed honoxm ; and qmeUy tai<i iXi \n \)bA^BS^^lV(» < 
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Mizabeth, with a face a little blank, clasped it on for herself. 
Kufos looked somewhat curious and somewhat amused. 

' I am afraid you will say of my brother, Miss Haye, that though 
oertttudy f/oung enough, he is not very gallant,' he said. 

Elisabeth gave no answer to this speech, nor sign of hearing, 
TinleflB it might be gathered from the cool free air with which she 
made her way out of the group and left them at the window. She 
joined herselt to President Darcy, at the other side of the lire, and 
enira^ed him in talk with her about dlSerent gems and the en- 
gtAYing of them, so earnestly that she had no eyes nor ears for any- 
body elke. And when any of the gentlemen brought her refresh- 
ments, she took or refused them almost without acknowledgment, 
and always without lifting her eyes to see to whom it might be due. 

The company were all gone, and a little pause, of rest or of 
musing, had foUowed the last spoken * Good nignt.' It was musing 
on Elizabeth's part ; for she broke it with, — 

* Father, if you can give Mr. Landholm aid in any way, I hope 
you will.* — * My dear,* said her father, * I don't know what I can 
do. I did offer to set him a-going in business, but he don't like my 
line ; and I have nothing to oo with his, away up in the North there, 
among the mountains.' 

* Oh, I don't mean that Mr. Landholm — I mean the other,' 

* Winthrop ?* said Mr. Have. 

' Elizabeth likes him much the best,' said Miss Cadwallader. 

* I don't,'^8aid Mr. Haye.—* Neither do I !* * 

* I do,' said Elizabeth. * I think he is worth at least ten of his 
brother.* — *She likes him so well^ that if you don't help him, 
dear Mr. Haye, there is every likelihood that somebody else 
will.* 

* I certainly would,' said Elizabeth, * if there was anyway that I 
eould. But there is not.' 

' I don't know that he wants help,' said Mr. Have. 

* Why, he must, father 1 — ^he can t live upon nothing ; how much 
means do you suppose he has ?' 

* I met him at the chop-house the other day,* sai4 Mr. Haye ; — 
' he was eating a very good slice of roast beef. I dare say he paid 
fiwr it.' — * But ne is struggling to make his way up into ms profes- 
fion,* said Elizabeth. ' He must be.' 

* What must he be ?' said Rose. — * Struggling.* 

* Perhaps he is,' said Mr. Haye, * but he don't say so. If I see 
him struggling, I will try what I can do.' — * Oh, father ! ' 

* Why should Winthrop Landholm be helped,* said Rose, * more 
than all the other young men who are studying in the city ?' — 
• Because I know him,' said Elizabeth, * and don't happen to know 
the others. And because I like him.' 

* I like him, too,' said her father, yawning, * but I don't know 
anything very remarkable about him. I like his brother the best.' 
— He is honest, and good, and independent,* said Elizabeth ; ' ax\.<l 
those are the very people that ought to be helped..' ^ , 

'And those are the very people thatit\Boa^cuV\.\»V<?L^J ^"^ 
bar fatiier, 'How do you suppose he would, takft i\.> M ^ ^^t^ ^ 
atktJum « ££fy dollar note to-morrow ^' 

k2 
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* I don't suppose he would take it at all,* said Elizabetli. * You 
couldn't help him so. But there are other ways.' 

* You may give him all your business wlien he gets into his pro- 
fession,* said Mr. Haye. *1 don't know what else you can do. Or 
you can use your influence with Mr. Satterthwaite to get his father 
to employ him.' 

* You and he may both be very glad to do it yet,' said Elizabeth. 
I shouldn't wonder,* 

* Then I don't see why you are concerned about him/ said Hose. 
Elizabeth was silent, with a face that might be taken to pay there 
was nobody within hearing worthy of her words. 

Eufus went back to his work m the mountains, and Winthrop 
struggled on; if most diligent and unsparing toil, and patient 
denying himself of necessary and wished-for things, were struggling. 
It was all his spare time could do to make clear the way for tfie 
hours given to his profession. There was little leisure for rest, and 
he had no means to bestow on pleasure ; and that is a very favour- 
able stating of the case as far as regards the last item. Mr. Inch- 
hald never asked for rent, and never had it ; not in those days. 
That the time would come, Winthrop believed ; and his kind host 
never troubled himself to inquire. There were pleasures, however, 
that Winthrop could not buy, and which were very freely his. Mr. 
Herder's friendship introduced him to society, some of the best 
worth to be found, and which opened itself, circle after circle, to 
let him in. He had the freedom of President Darcy's house, and of 
Mr. Haye's, where he met other sets ; in all, covering the whole 
ground of Mannahatta good society ; and in all which Winthrop 
could not but know he was gladly seen. He had means and 
facilities for social enjoyment, more, by many, than he chose to 
avail himself off; facilities that did not lack temptation. In Mr. 
Herder's set Winthrop often was found ; other houses in the city 
saw him but rarely. There was an exception, — he was often at 
Mr. Haye's ; why, it did not very plainly appear. He was cer- 
tainly made welcome by the family, but so he was by plenty of 
other families; and the house had not a more pleasant set of 
familiars than several other houses could boast. Mr. Haye had no 
sort of objection to giving him so much countenance and encourage- 
ment; and Rose kept all her coldness and doubtful speeches lor 
other times than those when he was near. Elizabeth held very 
much her old manner; in general chose to have little to do with. 
him ; either haughtily or carelessly distant, it might be taken for 
ore or the other. Though which it might be taken for, seemed to 
give no more concern to the gentleman in question than it did to 
herself. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

A man may hear this shower sing in the wind.— Mebbt WrfBS o» Whtdsos. 

Oif^E summer's afternoon, — this was the first summer of Winthrop's 
being in Ifanoahatta, — ^he went to Bo\ace\i\m%^l V\>i)Q.^ ^olk out 
of town. It was a long and grave aiLA.t\io\x^X.l\i\.^tt&L\ wi ^skAk 
Mr. Landholm really had \ery UXlle goo^ ot \k^ \sfi^\» ^sxsaxasst 
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liglit iipon the grass and trees. Eurthermore, he did not even 
iind it out when this light was curtained in the west with a thick 
doud, which straightway hecame gilt and silver-edged in a mar- 
T^Uous and splendid degree. The cloud of thought was thicker 
than that» if not quite so hrilliant ; and it was not until low grow 8 
of thunder hegan to salute his ear, that he looked up and found 
the silver edge fast mounting to the zenith and the curtain drawing 
its folds all around over the clear blue sky. His next look was 
earthward, for a shelter ; for at the rate that chariot of the storm 
"WHS travelling he knew he had not many minutes to seek one 
"before the storm would be upon him. Happily a blacksmith's shop, 
that he would certainly have passed without seeing it, stood at a 
little distance ; and Winthrop thankfully made for it. He found 
it deserted ; and secure of a refuge, took his place at the door to 
'watch the face of things ; for though the edge of the town was 
near, the storm was nearer, and it would not do to run for it. The 
blackness covered everything now, changing to lurid light in the 
storm quarter, and bi^ scattered drops began to come plashing 
down. This time Wintnrop's mind was so much in the clouds that 
he did not know what was going on in the earth ; for while he 
stood looking and gazing, two ladies almost run over him. Win- 
throp's senses came back to the door of the blacksmith's shop, and 
the ladies recovered themselves. 

* How do you do,' Mr. Landholm ?' said the one, with a bow. 

* O, Mr. Winthrop !* cried the other, — * what shall we do ? we 
oanH get home, and I'm so frightened ! * 

Winthrop had not time to open his lips, for either civility or con- 
solation, when a phaeton, coming at a furious rate, suddenly pulkd 
up before them, and Mr. Satterthwaite jumped out of it and joined 
himtself to the group. His business was to persuade Miss Haye to 
take the empty place in his carriage and escape with him to the 
shelter of her own house or his father's. Miss Haye, however, pre- 
ferred netting wet, and walking through the mud, and being blinded 
with the lightning, all of which alternatives Mr. Satterthwaite 
presented to her ; at least no other conclusion could be drawn, for 
she very steadily and coollv refused to ride home with him. 

* Mr. Landholm,* said Mr. Satterthwaite, in desperation, * don't 
you advise Miss Have to agree to my proposition ?' 

* I never give advice, sir,' said Winthrop, * after I see that 
people's minds are made up. Perhaps Miss Cadwallader may be 
less stubborn.* Mr. Satterthwaite could do no other than turn to 
Miss Cadwallader, who wanted very little urging 

* But, Rose !* said her cousin, * you're not going to leave me 
alone ?' — * No, I don't,' said Rose. 'I'm sure you've got somebody 
with you ; and he's got ari umbrella.* 

•Don't Ros« '* °**^^ "RiivoK^ifVi . <o 
the storm will 
* It won't be over this hour, and I'm afraid 



Don't, Rose !' said Elizabeth ; * stay and go home with me — 
be over directly.' — * It won't; I can't,* said Rose, — 



And into Mr. Satterthwaite's phaeton sho ^um"^^^^ imA ^i;:^^ 
Mr. Satterthwaite's phaeton went, with him aTaiiYiBt mSlfc* 

• Taa bad better step under shelter, Miaa "Ra-^^C ^^i^L'^vKOKt^'^' 
^i^ia b^^imdng to sprinkle pretty fast.* 
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* No,' said Elizabeth, * I'll go home ; I don't mind it. I wotild 
rather go right home ; I don't care for the rain.* 

* But you can't go without the umbrella,* said Winthrop, * and 
that belongs to me.' 

* Well, won't you go with me ?* said Elizabeth, with a look half 
doubtful and half daunted. — * Yes, as soon as it is safe. This is a 
poor place, but it is better than nothing. You must come in here, 
and have patience till then.' He went in and Elizabeth followed 
him, and she stood there looking very doubtful and very much 
annoyed ; eyeing the fast falling drops as if her impatience could 
dry tnem up. The little smithy was black, as such a place should 
be ; nothing looked like a seat but the anvil, and that was hardly 
safe to take advantage of. 

* I wish there was something here for you to sit down upon,* said 
"Winthrop, peering about ; * but everything is like Vulcan's pre- 
mises. It is a pity I am not Sir Walter Jtaleigh, for your behoof ; 
for I suppose Sir Walter didn't mind walking home without his 
coat, and 1 do.' — * He only threw off his cloak, said Elizabeth.; 

* I never thought of wearing mine this afternoon,' said Winthrop, 
* though I brought an umbrella. But see here. Miss Elizabeth, — 
here is a box, one end of which, I think, may be trusted. Will you 
sit down ?' Elizabeth took the box, seeming, from some cause or 
other, tong:ue-tied. She sat looking out through the open door at 
the storm in a mixture of feelings the uppermost of which was 
vexation. 

* I hope more than one end of this box may be trusted,* she pre- 
sently roused herself to say. * I have no idea of giving half trust 
to anything.' — * Yet that is quite as much as it is safe to give to 
most things,' said Winthrop. 

* Is it ?* — * I am afraid so.' 

* I wouldn't give a pin for anything I couldn't trust entirely/ 
said Elizabeth. 

* Which shows what a point of perfection the manufacture of pins 
has reached since the days of Anne Boleyn,' said Winthrop. 

* Of Anne Boleyn !— What of them -then ?' 

' Only that a statute was passed in that time, entitled, ' An act 
for the true making of pins ;' so, I suppose, they were then articles 
of some importance. But the box may be trusted. Miss Haye, for 
strength, if not for agreeableness. A quarter of agreeableness with 
a remainder of strength, is a fair proportion, as tmngs go.' 

* Do you mean to compare life with this dirty box ?' said Eliza- 
beth.—* They say an image should always elevate the subject,* 
said Winthrop, smiling. 

' What was the matter with the making of pins/ said Elizabeth, 
* that an act had to be made about it ?* 

* Why in those days,* said Winthrop, * mechanics and trades- 
people were in the habit occasionally of playing false, and it was 
necessary to look after them.' 

UUzabeth B&t silently looking out again, wondering— what she 
Iiad often wondered before — ^wnereveT nei com^^vimon had got his 
cool self-possession ; marvelling, "wit^ a "\i\*Wft \nr^a^«iA, ^ot^i^isc^ 
now it was that he would juBt as liei tBi!^\o\i«\sia\J^wSteii)^3si% 
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riiop in a thunder-storm, as in anybody's drawing-room with a 
luuid playing and fifty people about. Sne was no match for him, 
fdr she felt a little awkward. She, Miss Haye, the heiress in her 
own right, who had lived in good company ever since she had lived 
|n eompanv at all. Yet there he stood, more easily, she felt, than 
flhft sat. She sat looking straight out at the rain and thinking of 
It. The open doorway and her vision were crossed a moment after 
by a figure which put these thoughts out of her head. It was the 
Sgvae of a little black girl, going by through the rain, with an old 
basket at her back which probably held food or firing that she had 
been picking up along the streets of the city. She wore a wretched 
old garment which only half covered her, and that was already half 
wet ; her feet and ankles were naked ; and the rain came down on 
her thick curly head. No doubt she was accustomed to it ; the 
road- worn feet must have cared little for wet or dry, and the round 
shock of wool perhaps never had a covering ; yet it was bowed to 
the rain, and the little blackey went by with lagging step and a 
sort of slow crying. It touched Elizabeth with a disa^eeable feel- 
ing of pain. The thought had hardly crossed her mind, that she 
was sorry for her, when, to her great surprise, she saw her com- 
panion go to the door and ask the little ooject of her pity to come 
m under the §hed. The child stopped her slow step, and her crying, 
and looked up at him. 

• Gome in here tiU the rain's over,' he repeated. 

She gave her head a sort of matter-of-course shake, without moY- 
ing a pair of intelligent black eyes which had iixed on his face. 
^* Come in,' said Winthrop. 

The child shook her heaa again, and said, ' Can't !' 

• AVhy not?' said Winthrop.—* Mustn't !' 

• Why mustn't you ?'— * 'Cause.' 

• Come in,' said Winthrop, — and to Elizabeth's exceeding asto- 
nishment he laid hold of the little black shoulder and drew the girl 
into the shop, — * it is going to storm hard ; — why mustn't you ?* 

' The little blackey immediately squatted herself down on the 

ground against the wall, and looking up at him repeated, ' 'Cause.' 

*It'8 going to be a bad storm; — ^you'll be better under here.' 

The child's eyes went out of the door for a moment, and then came 

back to his face, as if with a sort of fascination. 

• How far have you to go ?' — * Home.' 

' How far is that ?* — * It's six miles, I guess,' said the owner of 
the eyes. 

' That's too far for you to go in the storm. The lightning might 
Mil you. 

• iill me !'— * Yes. It might.' 

' I guess I'd be ^lad if it did,' she said, with another glance at 
the storm. — * Glad if it did I — why?' 

• 'Cause.' — * 'Cause what ?' said Winthrop, entering more into the 
child's interests, Elizabeth thought, than he had done into hers. 

"Cause,* repeated the blackey. — *I don't want ta ^.^^^tV^L^^o^^* — 
* Who do you live with ?' 

• I lire with my mother, when I'm to liome * , 
'Where do you live when you are not a\i\ioinaV—- *'^^'^«^^^'^' 
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The gathered storm came down at this point with great fury. 
The ram fell, whole water; little streams even made their way. 
under the walls of the shanty and ran across the floor. The dark- 
ness asked no help from hlack walls and smoky roof. 

* Isn't this hetter than to he out ?' said Winthrop, after his ejreg 
had heen for a moment drawn without hy the tremendous pouring 
of the rain. But the little hlack girl looked at it and said doggedly, 
* I don't care.' 

* Where have you heen with that hasket?' — *Down yonder — 
where all the folks goes/ she said with a slight motion of her head 
towards the huilt-up quarter of the country. 

* Do you hring wood all the way from there on your hack?* 

* When I get some.' — * Aren't you tired ?* 

The child looked at him steadily, and then in a strange some- 
what softened manner which helied her words, answered, — * No/ 

* You don't hring that hig hasket full, do you ?* 
She kept her hri^ht eyes on him and nodded. 

* I should think it would hreak your hack.' 

* If I don't hreak my hack I get a lickin'.' 

* Was that what you were crying for as you went hy }' 
*Iwa*n*t a cryin' !' said the girl. *Nohody never see me a 

cryin* for nothin' !' — * You haven't filled your hasket to-day.' — She 
gave an askant look into it, and was silent. — * How came that ?* 

* 'Cause !— I was tired, and I hadn't had no dinner ; and I don't 
.care ! That's why I wished the thunder would kiU me. I can't 
live without eatin'.' 

* Have you had nothing since morning ?' 

* I don't get no mornin — I have to get my dinner.' 

* And you could get none to-day ?' — * No, Everything was eat up.' 
'Everything isn't quite eaten up,' said Winthrop, rummaging 

in his coat pocket; and he hrought forth thence a paper of figs 
which he gave the girl. * He isn't so short of means as I feax^ > 
after all,* thought Elizaheth, * since he can afford to carry figs . 
ahout in his pocket.' But she did not know that the yoimg gen- 
tleman had made his own dinner off that paper of figs; and she 
could not guess it, even when from his other coat pocket he pro- 
duced some biscuits, which were likewise given to eke out the figs 
in the little hlack girl's dinner. She was presently roused to very 

freat marvelling again hy seeing him apply his foot to another 
ox, one without a clean side, and roll it over half the length of 
the shed for the child to sit upon. 

* What do you think of life now. Miss Elizaheth ?' he said, leav- 
ing his charge to eat her figs, and coming again to the young lady's 
side.' — * That isn't life,' said Elizabeth. 

* It sesms without the one quarter of agreeahleness,' he said. 

* But it's horrihle, Mr. Winthrop !— ' 

He was silent, and looked at the girl, who sitting on her coal 
hox was eating figs and biscuits with intense satisfaction. 

* She is not a bad-looking child,' said Elizaheth. 

^Slie IS a yery good'lookm^ child,' said Winthrop ; * at least her 
faoehas a great deal of intelligence ; aiLd.l\\m^»^T^(^tbixismQie,* 
WMat more ?'— * Feeling, or capacity oi ie^\MQS * 
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'^I wish you had a seat, Mr. Landholm/ said Elizabeth, looking 
VQiUid. — * Thank you — I don't wish for one/ 

* It was very vexatious in Rose to go and leave me ?' 

* Jhere isn't another box for her if she had stayed,' said Win- 
fliKm. — * She would have me go out with her this afternoon to see 
Ha oressmaker, who lives just beyond here a little ; and father had 
the hones. It was so pleasant an afternoon, I had no notion of a 
fltomi.' 

•Hiere's a pretty good notion of a storm now,' said Winthrop. 
Sb tiiere was, beyond a doubt ; the rain was falling in floods, and 
the lightning and thunder, though not very near, were very un- 
ceasing. Elizabeth still felt awkward and uneasy, and did not 
know what to talk about. She never had talked much to Mr. 
Landholm ; and his cool matter-of-fact way of answering her re- 
marks puzzled or baffled her. 

'That child sitting there makes me very uncomfortable,* she 
said, presently. — * Why, Miss Elizabeth ?' • 

Elizabeth hesitated, and then said she did not know. 

* You don't like the verification of my setting forth of life,' he 
said, smiling. — * But that is not life, Mr. Winthrop.' 

* What is it ?' — * It is the experience of one here and there — ^not 
of peop le in general.' 

'What do you take to be the experience of people in general ?' — 

* Kot mine, to be sure,' said Elizabeth, after a little thought ; — 

* nor hers.' 

* Hers is a light shade of what rests upon many.' 
•Why, Mr. Winthrop ! do you think so ?' 

* Look at her,' he said, in a low voice ; * she has forgotten her 
em]^ basket in a sweet fig.' — * But she must take it up again.' 

*Bne won't lessen her burden, but she will her power of for- 
getting.' Elizabeth sat still, looking at her vis-a-vis of life, and 
feeling very uneasily what she had never felt before. She began 
tKorewith to ponder sundry extraordinary propositions about the 
ineotialities of social condition and the relative duties of man to man. 

* what right have I,' she said suddenly, * to so much more than 
she has ?'~* Very much the sort of right that I have to be an Ame- 
xioan, while somebody else is a Chinese.' 

' Chance,' said Elizabeth. 

' No, there is no such thing as chance,' he said seriously. 
*What then?' — *The fruit of industry, talent, and circumstance.' 
*Not mine.' — *'No, but your father's, who gives it to you.' 

* But why ought I to enjoy more than she does ?— in the abstract, 
I mean.' — * I don't know, said Winthrop. — * I guess we had better 
walk on now. Miss Elizabeth.' 

* Walk on !— it rains too hard.' 

*But we are in the shed, while other people are out?' — * No, but, 
— suppose that by going out I could bring them in ?* 

* Tnen I would certainly act as your messenger,' he said smiling, 
'But you can't reach all the people who are so oax^\<&%% ^^\i^ ^<^ ^^^ 
without umbrellas/ 

EHsabetb was betrayed into a laugb. — a geii\mv'&\ifewc^»'S \mql^^^ 
mrpiiae, in which her awkiyarduess wa^ iox ^ TCk-o^c^'SoXiox^'^V^ft'^^ 
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* How came you to bring one, such a day ?' 

* I thought the sun was going to shine.' 

' But seriously, Mr. Landholm, my question/ said Elizabeth. 

* What wafl it ?' 

' How ought I to enjoy so much more than she has }* 

* Modestly, I should think.' — * What do you mean r* 

* If you were to give the lialf of your fortune to one 011011, for 
instance,' he said with a slight smile, * do you fancy ypa would 
have adjusted two scales of the social balance to hang eyan ?' 

* No,' said Elizabeth, — * I suppose not.' 

' You would have given away what she could not keep ; you 
would have put out ofyour power what would not be in hen ; and 
on the whole, she would be scantily a gainer and the world would 
be a loser.' 

* Yet surely,' said Elizabeth, 'something is due from my hand to 
^hers.' Her companion was quite silent, rather oddly she thought; 
*and her meditations came back for a moment fi?om sooial to inojyi- 

dual distinctions and differences. Then, really in a puule as to 
the former matter, she repeated her question. « 

* But what can one do to them, then, Mr. Winthrop ?— or what 
should be one's aim ?' 

^ ' Put them in the way of exercising the talent and industry and 
circumstance which have done such great things for us.' 

* So that by the time they have the means they will be ready for 

them ? But dear me ! that is a difficult matter !' said EllMPeth. 

Her companion smiled a little. 

* But tney haven't any talent, Mr. Landholm, — ^nor induBtry» nor 
circumstance either. To be sure those latter wants might be made 
up.' — * Most people have talent, of one sort or another.* said Win- 
throp. * There's a little specimen pretty well stocked. 

* Do you think so ?'— * Try her.' 

' I don't know how to try her !' said Elizabeth. ' I wish foa 
would.' — *I don't know how, either,' said Winthrop. 'Ciroum- 
stances have been doing it this some time.' 

* I wish she hadn't come in,' said Elizabeth. ' She has unsettled 
all my ideas. — * They will rest the better for being unsettled.' 

Elizabeth looked at him, but he did not acknowledge the look. 
Presently, whether te try how benevolence worked, or to run 
away from her feeling of awkwardness, she ^ot up and moved a 
few steps towards the place where the little blackey sat. 

' Have you had dinner enough ?' she said, standing and looking 
down upon her as a very disagreeable social curiosity. 

' There aint no more, if 1 hain't,' said the curiosity, with very 
dauntless eyes. 

* Where do you get your dinner every day }* 

* 'Long street,* said the girl, turning her eyes away irom Eliza- 
beth, and looking out into the storm. 

* Do you often go without any ?' — * When the folks don't give me 
none*' 

'Does that Jhappen often ^* — * TViey ^dn'l »Ne me none to^y.' 
^/ What do you do then ?*— Tlie eyeB owxift AiwSk. ixmsk^Qcid^ ^mqrl Vi 
-Ebzabetb, and then wont to Win.tbiop* 
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* What do 



it do you do then ?' Elizabeth repeated. — * I gets 'em.' 
*Tou didnt get any to-day?* said Winthrop.— She shook her 
head. — * Yon musn't any more.' 

* Nobody ha'n*t no business to let me starve,' said the blaokey, 
stoutly. — * No ; but I'll tell you where to go the next time you 
can't get a dinner, and you shall have it without stealing.* 

• I ha'n't stole it — nobody never see me steal ; I only tuk it,' 
said the girl, with a little lowering of her voice and air. 

' What s your name ?* — * Clam.' 

' Clam !' said Elizabeth ; * where did you get such an odd name V 
— * 'Long Street,' said the girl, her black eyes twinkling. 

* Where did jou get it ?* said Winthrop, gravely. 
•I didn't get it nowhercs — it was guv to me.' 

* What's your other name ?' 

* 1 ha'n't got no more names — ^my name's Clam.' 

* What's your mother's name ?' — * She's Sukey Beokinson.* 

• Is she kind to you ?* asked Elizabeth. — * I don't know I' 

* Did you have dinner enough ?* said Winthrop, with a smile. — 
Clam jumped up, and, crossing her hands on her breast, dropped a 
brisk Httle curtsey to her benefactor. She made no other answer, 
and then sat down again. 

• Are you afraid to go home with your empty basket when the 
storm's over ?' said he, kindly. — * No,' she said ; but it was with a 
dngolar expression of cold and careless necessity. 

•TThe rest of the basket wouldn't be worth more than that, 
would it?* said he, giving her a sixpence.— Clam took it, and 
olaq[)ed it very tight in her fist, for other place of security she had 
none, and looked at him, but made no more answer than that. 

* You won't forget where to come the next time you can't get an 
honest dinner,' said he — the comer of Beaver and Little South 
Streets. You know where it is ? That is where I live. Ask for 
Mr. Landholm.' — Clam nodded, and said, ' I know!' 

• I hope you'll get some supper to-night,' said he. 

* I will ! ^ said Clam, determmately. 

• How will you ?' said Elizabeth. — * I'll make mammy give me 
some,' said the girl, flourishing her clasped flst. 

* Wouldn't you uke to leave picking things out. of the street, 
and go to live with somebody who would take care of you and 
teach you to be a good girl ?' said Elizabeth. 

dam tossed her sixpence up and down in her hand, and Anally 
brougrht her eyed to bear upon Elizabeth, and said — * I don't want 
nobody to take care of me. 

' If she could be taught, and would, I'd take care of her after- 
wards,' said Elizabeth, to Winthrop. 

• If he'd say so, I would,' said Clam. 

• Look here,' said Winthrop. * Would you like to come into 
some kind house — if I can And you one — and learn to do clean work ?' 
— * It don't make no odds,' said Clam, looking at her ba&k&l, 

• What do you say ?'— * I guess no one don t ^«lu\. xokft * 

• "PtirhapB Dot / but if somebody would liaye 'jou, -^wi^SLi wO^^ ^ 
goad girl r--' I a'pose Fd get dinner reglax; m^^2sva^^J0kft^^^' 

girJ, stiUmgermg the edge of hex baskets 
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Goody ! 1 didn't know that before/ 
*Well, you haven't answered me yet.' 

* I don't care much,' said Clan ; * is it your house ?' 

* Maybe.' — * I'll come !' said she, clapping her hands. * I'll clear 
out, and mother won't never give it to me no more ; nor nobody 
else sha'n't !' said she, looking up at Winthrop. 

*If you behave yourself.' — *I'll go now right offl' said 
Clam, jumping up in great spirits ; then, with a changing 
and doubtful tone, she added, looking to Winthrop, *Will you 
take me?* 

* Yes,' he said smiling, * but not this evening. You must go 
home now, when the storm is over, for to-night ; and I'll come and 
see your mother about it.' 

* What for ?' was the very earnest and prompt answer. 

* If you agree to come, I must get her to bind you out.' 

*I aint goin' to be bound,' said Clam, shaking her head; — *if 
you bind me, I'll run.' 

* Run as fast as you please,' said Winthrop ; — * run whenever you 
want to ; — ^but I can't take you unless you be bound, for I won't 
have your mother coming after you.' 

* Can't she do nothin* to me if I'm bound?' said Clam. 

* Nothing at all, till you grow up to be a woman ; and then you 
can take care of yourself.* — *I'll take care of myself all along,' 
said Clam. * Nobody else aint a goin' to.' 

* But somebody must give you clothes to wear, and a bed to sleep 
in, and your dinner, you know ; and you must do work for some- 
body, to pay for it.' 

* To pay for my dinner ?' — * Yes.' 

* Very good !' said Clam. * I guess I'll stand it. Will it beior 
you?'—* No, I think not.' 

* Won't you ?' said Clam, wishingly. * I'll do work for you,' 

* Thank you. Maybe you shall.* 

* I'm goin* home now,' said Clam, getting: up and shoulderingher 
basket. — * The storm's too bad yet,' said Winthrop. 

* Crackey ! what do you think I care for that ! The rain won't 
wet me much.' — * Come to my house to-morrow, if you want to see 
me again,' said Winthrop, — * about dinner-time.* 

Clam nodded, and fixing her bright eyes very intently first on 
one and then on the other of the friends she was leaving, she ended 
with a long parting look at Winthrop, which lasted till she had 
passed from sight out of the door of the shed. The violence of the 
storm was gone over ; but though the thunder sounded now in the 
distance, and the lightning played fainter, the rain fell yet all 
around them, in a gentle and very full shower. 

' Do you suppose she has six miles to go ?' said Elizabeth. 

* No. — * I thought you answered as if you believed her when she 
said so,' 

'It isn't heat to tell all one's fhongto* md Winthrop, gmiling. 
Mizabeth went back to her box seat. 

/ wiah the rain would let "ws ^ \^W^ ^Q^C ^^ ^^^ 
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'Your Wishes are so accustomed to smooth travelling, they don't 
310W what to make of a hindrance/ said her companion. 

Elizabeth knew it was true, and it vexed her. It seemed to 
mply that she had not been tried by life,^and that nobody knew 
fhat she would be till she was tried. That was a very disagree • 



rr 
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He thought. There a^ain he had the advantage of her. Notliin 
I reliable that is not tried. * And yet/ she said to herself, * I am 
eliable. I know I am !' 




; pleasantly ?* — * Pleasantly ? — I don't know/ said he ; * unless 
ley could get my mother's recipe.' 

* What does her wish do with a hindrance ?' 

'It lies down and dies,' he said, with a change of tone which 
lowed whither his thoughts had gone. 

* I think I never wish mine to do that,' said Elizabeth. 

* What then ? Remember you are speaking of hindrances abso- 
ite— that cannot be removei.' 

* But Mr. Winthrop, do you think it is possible for one's wish to 
e down and die so ?' 

* If I had not seen it, I might say that it was not.* 

* I don't understand it — I don't know what to make of it,* said 
!Hxabeth. ' I don't think it is possible for mine.* 

Winthrop* 8 thoughts went back a moment to the sweet calm 
row, the rested face, that told of its truth and possibility in one 
istanoe. He too did not understand it, but he guessed where the 
xsret might lie. 

* It must be a very happy faculty,* said Elizabeth; * but it seems 
) me— of course it is not so in that instance, — but in the abstract, 
: seems to me rather tame ; I don't like it. I have no idea of 
iving up !' 

* There is no need of your giving up, in this case/ said Winthrop. 
Do you see that sunshine ?' 

'And the rainbow !' said Elizaheth. She sprang to the door; and 
liey both stood looking, while the parting gifts of the clouds were 
&ntly reaching the ground, and the sun taking a cleared place in 
16 western heaven, painted over against them, broad and bright, 
lie promissory token that the earth should be overwhelmed with 
le waters no more. The rain-drops glittered as they fell ; the 
rass looked up in refreshed green where the sun touched it ; tho 
buds were driving over from the west, leaving broken fragments 
shind them upon the blue ; and the bright and sweet colours of 
M rainbow swept their circle in the east, and almost finished it in 
le ffTtxss at the door of the blacksmith's shop. It was a lovely 
low of beauty that is as fresh the hundredth time as the first. 
ut though Elizabeth looked at it and admired it, she was thinking 
F aometlung else. 

* You have nTT overshoes,' said Winthrop, when t\ie^ Yl^"^ ^^\. ^-vs^* 
1 their way ; — *I am afraid you are not countT^\ioTii^\i ^x^axiL^X^ 
mr this/— *0 yes, I am/ said Elizabeth.,—*! ^oii'X. tomi^^— ^ 
n't care for it But Mr, Winthrop — * 
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' What were you eoing to say ?' he asked, when he had waited 
half a minute to find out. 

* You understood that I did not mean to speak of your mother, 
when I said that, ahout thinking it seemed tame to let one's 
wishes die out ? — I excepted her entirely in my thought — I was 
speaking quite in the ahstract.' — *I know that. Miss Elizaheth.' 

She was quite satisfied with the smile with which he said it. 

* How much hotter that odd little hlack child liked you than she 
did me/ she went on with a change of suhject and tone together. 

* You were a little further off",* said Winthrop. 

'Further off"?* said Elizaheth. — * I suppose she thought so.' 

* Then one must come near people in order to do them good ?* 
* One mustn't he too far off/ said Winthrop, * to have one's words 
reach them.' 

* £ut I didn't mean to he far ofi*,' said Elizaheth. 

' I didn't mean to he near.' Elizaheth looked at him, but he was 
grave ; and then she smiled, and then laughed. 

* You've hit it !* she exclaimed. * I shall rememher that.' 

* Take care. Miss Elizabeth,' said Winthrop, as her foot slipped 
in the muddy way, — *or you will have more to remember than 
would he convenient. You had better take my arm.* So she did ; 
musing a little curiously at herself and that arm, which she had 
seen in a shirt sleeve, carrying a pickaxe on shoulder ; and making 
up her mind in spite of it all that she didn't care ! So the walk 
home was not otherwise than comfortable. Indeed the beauty of 
it was more than once remarked on by both parties. 

' Well V said Kose, when at last Elizabeth came into the xwaa 
where she was sitting, — * have you got home ?* — * Yes.* 

* What have you been doing all this while ?' 

* Getting very angry at you in the first place ; and then cooling 
down as usual into the renection that it was not worth while/ 

* Well, I hope Winthrop made good use of his opportunity f 

* Yes, he did,' said Elizabeth, coolly, taking off ner things, 

* And you have engaged him at last as your admirer ?* 

* Not at all ;— I have only engaged a little black girl to be xoy 
servant.' — * A servant ! What ?* 

* What do you mean by * what ' ?' said Elizabeth, contemptu- 
ously. — * I mean, what sort of a servant ?' 

* 1 am sure I don't know— a black servant,* 

* But what for ?'— * To do my bidding.' 

* But what is she ? and where did you pick her up !* 

' She is an odd little fish called Clam ; and I didn't pick her up 
at all ; — Mr. Landholm did that.' 

" ho !' said Rose, * it's a joint concern I— that's it. But I think 
you are beginning to make up your household very early.' Elisa* 
both flung down her shoe and liited her head, and Miss Cadwallader 
shrunk ; even before her companion said with imperious emphasiSy 
' Rose, how dare you !' Rose did not dare, against the flushed &ot 
and eye of fire wnich confronted her. She fell back into her chair 
and her book, and was dumb. 
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CHAPTEE XX. 



JbfdL They do say, if money go before, all ways do lie open. 

Jnu. Money is a good soldier, sir, and will on.— Mxbby Witxs ov Wzsdsob. 

Somewhat to Winthorp's surprise, Clam came the next day to 
remind him of liis promise ; yery mnch in earnest to wear a clean 
frock and have her dinner regular. She was duly bound, and 
entered into dean service accordingly. The indentures were made 
out to Miss Haye ; but for the present Clam was put to learn her 
business under somebody that knew it ; and for that end was finally 
sent to Mrs. Landholm. A week or two with Mrs. Nettley proved to 
the satisfaction of both parties that neither would much advantage 
the other. At Shahweetah, Clam, as Mrs. Landholm expressed 
it> • took a new start,' and got on admirably. What much 
finroured this, was the fact that she speedily became verv much 
attached to the whole family ; with the single exception of Karen, 
between whom and herself there was an unallayed state of fiic- 
txm ; a friction that probabhr served only to better Clam's relish 
et her dinner, while poor £aren declared ' she didn't leave her 
BO rest day or night.' 

' She is not a bad child, Karen,' said her mistress. 
* Which part of her's good P' said Karen. * 'Taint her eyes, nor 
lier fingers, and if the Bible didn't say there wa'n't no such a 
Ibfuntain, I should think her tongue was one o' them fountadna 
liiat sent out at the same place bom salt water amd fresh.' 
•Her fingers are pretty good, Karen.' 
' There's a two-sided will in 'em, Mrs. Landholm.' 
' There was no two-sided will in Clam's first friend, nor in tho 
Cnerffies which were steadily bearing him on towards his aim. 
Steadily and surely, as he knew. But his life in those days had 
almost as little to tell of, as it had much to do. From early morn- 
ing till almost till early morning again, or till a new day had 

b^;iin to count the hours, — every minute had its work ; yet the 
record of the whole could be given in verv few words, and those 
would not be interesting. How should the record be, when the 
reality was not, even US himself. It was all preparatory work : it 
must be done ; but the interest of the matter lay beyond, at that 
point whither all these efforts tended. MeanwMe work and have 
patience, and work, — was the epitome of his life. 

There were some breaks, but not many. Now and then a swift 
and Bweet run home, to live for a moment in the midst of all this 
Dfeparinff to live ; to rest among the home hearts ; to breathe a 
few breaths in absolute freedom; to exchange Mr. De Wort's 
divty office for the bright Httle keeping-room of the farm-house, 
aad forget the business of the hard brick and stone city under the 
shadow or the sunshine thatrestedon Wut-a-qut-o. Then Winthrop 
llurew off Ids broadcloth coat and was a farmer again. Then Mra« 
Landiholm's brow laid down its care, and ft\iow^\o \ifit wya.^"^ 
her hAppjrfaee. Then poor Winifred yj^a etacoii^ «sA ^<25l «bsl 
oj^ouM, m the spite of sickness and 'weaknfiift voi^ TL«r^^'^& ^^ 
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^nd then also, Clam sprang round with great energy, and was as 
Karen averred, * fifty times worse and better than ever.* 

But all faded and died away, save tlie sweet memory and re- 
freslmient ; that stayed yet a little while. Winthrop went back to 
his musty parchments and lonely attic ; and the little family at 
home gatnered itself together for a new season of duty-doing, and 
hope, and looking forward. The sunshine and the shadow slept 
upon Wut-a-qut-o, as it did a little while ago ; but neither sun- 
shine nor shadow was the same thing now, for Winthrop was 
away. He had lost perhaps less than they ; though the balance 
was struck pretty fair. But he was actively bending every energy 
to the accomplishment of a great object. The intensity of eflort 
might swallow up some other things, and the consciousness of sure 
and growing success might make amends for them. Besides, he 
had been long fighting the battle of life away from home, and was 
accustomed to it ; they never got accustomed to it. Every firesh 
coming home was the pledge of a fresh parting, the pleasure of 
the one not more sure than the pain of the other. Ii Winthrc^ 
had changed, in all these years, and goings and comings, it might 
have been difierent : if they could nave found that their lost 
treasure was less true or strong or fair, than when they first let it 
go. But he was qo exactly the same Winthrop that they had been 
sorry for that first time, that they could only be sorry again with 
the same sorrow ; — the same, but for the lost novelty of that first 
time, and the added habit of patience, and the nearer hope of his 
and their reward. . So through the first winter and the nrst sum- 
mer, and the second winter and the second summer, of his city 
apprenticeship, Winthrop wrought on ; now with a cold room and 
litue fire in his chimney, and now with the sun beating upon tha 
roof, and the only hope of night's sea-breeze. But the farmer's 
boy had known cold and heat a great while ago, and he could bear 
both. He could partly forget both, sometimes in literary unbend- 
ing with Mr. Herder and nis friends ; and at other tmies in * 
soEtary walk on the Green overlooking the bay, to catch the sea- 
breeze more fresh and soon, and look up the river channel .towards 
where the shadows lay upon Wut-a-qut-o. And sometimes in a 
visit at Mr. Haye's. 

Of late, in the second summer, this last sort of pleasure-takisg 

Sew to be more frequent. Mr. Herder was less visited, and Mr. 
aye more. Wintnrop was always welcome, but there was no 
change in the manner of his being received. Unless perhaps A 
little more graciousness on Elizabeth's part, and a trifle less on 
Bose's, might be quoted. 

So the sea-bre^es blew through the dog-days ; and September 

ushered in and ushered out its storms ; and October came, dear 

and fair, with strength and health for body and mind. With 

October came Bufus, having just made an end of his work in the 

North country. He came but for a few days' stay in passing from 

one scene of labours to anotheT. "For Wio^^ few day* he abode 

^^^/»w brother, sharing his xoom aud^ae^. 

yyell, Wintlirop, I've stuck to mj c\io\BtJ \iftxcni«£toa^HSaa 
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second eveninff of his being there. The tone indicated the open- 
ing of a great Dudget of thoughts. Winthrop was bending over a 
{)archment-coloured volume, and Rufus pacing up and down the 
ongest stretoh of the little room. 

* I am glad of it,' said Winthrop, without looking up. 
'I am not sure that I am.' 

'What's the matter P' 

* I don't see that I gain much by it, and I certainly lose.* 

* What do you expect to gain P' 
•Nothing but money, — and I don't get that.' 

* It's safe, isn't it P' 

* Yes, and so are winter's snows, in their treasury ; — and I could 
as soon get it by asking for it.' 

' * Let us hope it wiU come with the snows/ said Winthrop, his 
keod still bent down over his book. 

* Yoti may talk ; — it is easj waiting for you.' 

* ^ery how that would give me a right to talk,* said Winthrop, 
iajfnine over a leaf;—-* supposing it to be a fact ; of which I have 
I0!fti6 doubts.' 

* What have you been doing all to-day ?' 

*Thc usual routine — which after all is but preparing to do.* 

* What has been the routine to-day P' 

•You saw my breakfast and saw me get it. — Then I went out. — 
Xheu I read, according to custom.' 

* What P'— 'Classics.' 

* Do you!' 

* For a while. The rest of the morning between engrossing deeds 
and the Eecord Office. First half of the afternoon, or rather a 
IAi^t proportion, ditto ; the rest to meet my friends Messrs. Jones 
a&d Satterthwaite.' 

* Satterthwaite — what does he wantP' 

* To read Greek with me.* 

'Greek! What has put that into his headP Bob Satter- 
thwaite !' — and Ruftis threw back his head and laughed in a great 
state of amusement. 'What has put that into his headP — eh, 
WinthropP* 

* I don t inquire. It puts money in my pocket.' 

* Not much,' said Eunis. — * No, not much.' 

* What's the reason, do vou think P What moves him to woo 
Qie Muses P — ^I*m afraid it s because he thinks it is a preliminary 
RTOoing he must go through before he can be successM in another 
inaFter.' — ^And a^ain Eunis laughed, in high delight. 

* I have no busmess with that,' said Winthrop. 
' What are you doing now P* — * Studying law. 
•Stop.' 

* What for P*—' To talk to me.' 

* It seems to me I have been doing that for some time,* said 
i^bithTop, without looking off his book. 

* But 1 haven't begun. Winthrop, — ^I have a giea^i TsmAXa %>^^ 
tp €tas engmeermgr BusineBS,' 

'To do what imtead ?* 
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* Why— you know I shall have some money coming to me — 
^uite a little sum; — Mr. Haye has very kindly oflPered to put me 
in the way of laying it out to good advantage, and eventually of 
getting into another line of occujpation which would at the same 
time be more lucrative, less laborious, and would keep me in the 
regions of civilization. — ^And perhaps — ^Winthrop — something 
might follow thereupon, * 

* What?' said his brother, looking up. 

* Something * 

* More definite in your purpose than in vour speech.' ^ 

* Not my purpose, exactly,* said Eufus, — * but in possibility.' 

* There is no peg in possibihty for a wise man to h&ng his 
cap on.* 

* Perhaps I am not a wise man,' said Rufus, with a very queer 
face, as if his mind were giving an askance look at the subject. 

* That's a supposititious case I shall leave you to deal with.* 

* Why it's the very sort of case it's your business to deal with,' 
said Rufus. * If the world waa full of wise men, you'd stand a 
pretty fair chance of starving. Governor. But seriously— do you 
think it is imbecoming a wise man to take any lawful means of 
keeping out of the way of that same devil of starvation P' 

* Do vou mean to say that you are in any danger of it ?' said Win- 
throp, looking up again. 

* Why no,— not exactly ; taking the words literally. But one 
may starve and yet have enough to eat.* 

* If one refuses one's food.' 

* If one don*t ! I tell you, I have been starving for these ^o 
years past. It is not living, to make to-day only feed to-mOQrow. 
Sesides — I don't see any harm in purchasing, if one can, aa Ex- 
emption from the universal doom of eating one's bread in the 
sweat of one's brow.* ' 

* I think it depends entirely on what one pays for the pur- 
chase,* said Winthrop. 

* Suppose one pays nothing.* 

* One executes a most unaccountable business transaction.' 
E;ufus stopped and looked at him, and then took up his walk, 

and half laughing went on. 

* Suppose we leave talking in the dark, and imderstand one 
another. Do you know what I am driving at P* 

* Have you set offP' said Winthrop, with again a glance which 
seemed to add to Eufus's amusement. 

* No,* he said, — * I am just waiting for you to give me leave.' 

* The reins are not in my hands.* 

* Yes they are. Seriously, Winthrop, do you know what we are 
talking about? — ^What do you think of my making suit to one of 
these ladies ?* 

* I do not think about it.' 
'You do not conceive it would be any disfavour to either of 

£hem to induce her to accept me, I suppose. — What do you say F* 
' J^ou are indiSeTent towards which, oi \k<&m^<d suit should in* 
'hoer said Winthrop, 
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* Why, that's as it may be— I haven't thought enough about it 
) know*. They're a pretty fair pair to choose from — * 

* Supposing that you have the choice,' said Winthrop. 

* Do you know anything to the contrary P — Has anybody else a 
lirer entrance than myself H' 

■"1 am not on sufficiently near terms withHhe family to be able 
> inform you/ 

* Do y(m think of entering your plough, Governor P' 

* Not in your field.* 

* What do you mean P' — * I mean that I am not in your way,* 
' Shall I be in yours P* — * No,* said his brother, coolly. 

"* In whose way then P' — * I am afraid in your own, Will.* 
.'How do you meanP* asked the other a little fiercely. 
*If you are so intent upon marrying money-bags, you may 
hance to get a wife that will not suit you.* 

* You must e2cplain yourself!* said Rufus, haughtily. * In what 
espect would either of these two not suit me P* 

' Of two so different, it may safely be affirmed that if one would 
he other would not.' 

'Two so different!' said Rufus. 'What's the matter with 
ither ofthemP* 

*11iere is this the matter with both— that you do not know 

*T Ao know them !' 

'From the rest of the world ; but not from each other.' 



* Why not from each other P* 



.,-,_. enough for your liking or your judgment to tell which 
roula stdt you.* 
Why would not either suit P* said Rufus. 

* I thmk— if you ask me — that one would not make you happy, 
1 1^10 long run ; and the other, with your present views and amis, 
oil could not make happy.* 

* WTiich is which P* said Rufus, laughing and drawing up a chair 
pposite his brother. 

' Either of them is which,' said Winthrop. * Such being the case, 
don't know that it is material to inquire.* 
' It is very material ! for I cannot be satisfied without the answer. 
am in earnest in the whole matter, Winthrop.* 
' So a m I, very much in earnest.' 

' Which of them should I not make happy ?' — ^Rufus went on.— 
Rose P She is easily made happy.* 
' So easily, that you would be much moi'e than enough for it.* 

* Then it is the other one whose happiness you are afiaid for P * 

* I do n't think it is in much danger from you.' 

* Why P— what then P * said Rufus, quickly. 

' I doubt whether any one could succeed with her whose first 
Inect was something else.* 

Itdfos drew his fingers through his hair, in sileiice, ioT ^q>o.\> ;^ 
linate and a half; with a face of thoughtful and aoicaa7?\i».\. ^^- 
^jt&es^e consideration, 

'And wiib the other one you think he could V 

l2 % 
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'What?' 

* Succeed? — one whose first object, as you say, iplrftg something 
elseP' 

* With the other I think anybody could.' 

* I don't know but IJike that,' said Rufus ; — ' it is amiable. She 
has more simplicity. She is a lovely creature !* 

* If you ask your eye.' 

* If I ask yours ! ' — 

* Every man must see with his own eyes,* said Winthwp. 

* Don t yours see her lovely P * 

* They might, if they had not an inward cotmsellot that tdught 
them better.' 

* She is very sweet-tempered and sweet-manndifed,' said !fi>ufas. 
'Very.' 

* Don't you think so P* — * Certainly-^when it suits her.' 

* When it suits her ! ' 

* Yes. She is naturally rude, and politically poUie.' 

* And how's the other one P isn't she naturally iude too f* 

* Not political^ anything.' 

* And you thii she womdn't hate me P* * 

* I am sure she would not, if she knew your motive/ 

* My motive !~but my motive might change,' said Kufhs, josh- 
ing back his chair and beginning to walk the floor again. ' It iia*t 
necessary that my regards should be cor^fined to her gtaciotis ad- 
junctive recommendations. — ' 

He walked for some time without reply, and a^ain the leares of 
Winthrop's book said softly now and then that Winthrop'g head 
was busy with them. 

* (jrovernor, you are very unsatisfactory ! ' said hifi biother at 
length, standing now in front of him. 

"Winthrop looked up and smiled, arid said, 'What wcukl yon 
haveP' 

* Your approbation ! ' — ^was the strong and somewhat bitter 
thought in Eufus's mind. He paused before he spoke. 

* But Governor, really I am tired of this life— it isn't what I am 
fit for ; — and why not escape from it, if I can, by some agreeable 
road that will do nobody any harm P' 

* With all my heart,' said W inthrop. * I'll help you.' 
'WellP'—'WeU-' 

l * You think this is not such a one P* 

* The first step in it being a stumble.* 

* To whom would it bring harm, Grovemor P' 

' The head must lower when the foot stumbles,* said Winthfop. 
* That is one harm.' 

'But you are begging the question!' said Eufus, a Utile impa- 
tiently. 

* And you have granted it.* 

'I haven *t ! ' said Hufus. * I don't see it, I don't see the etmn- 
blinff or the lowering, I should not ieelm-yaeilf lowered by mattying 
a due woman, and I hope slie woxjid not iod\«t owbl i^^k»^ 
^jured by marrying me,* 
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* You will not stand so higli upon Ler money-bags as upon your 
own feet.' 

* Why not have the advantage of both P' 

* You cannot. People always sit down upon money-bags. The 
only exception is in tibie case of money-bags they have filled them- 
Belves.' 

Hufus looked at Winthrop's book for three minutes in silence. 

* Well, why not then take at once the ease, for which the alter- 
native is a long striving P ' 

* If you can. But the long striving is not the whole of the alter- 
native ; with that you lose the fruits of the striving — all that makes 
ease worth having.' 

' But I should not reUnquish them,' said Bufus. * I shall not sit 
down upon my money-bags.' 

* They are not your money-bags.' 

* They will be — ^if I prove successful.* 

* And how will you prove successful P* 

' Why ! ' — said Kufus, — * what a question ! — ' 

* I wish you would answer it, nevertheless — not to me, but to 
yourself.* 

Whether Buftp3 did or not, the answer never came out. He paced 
die floor again ; several times made ready to speak, and then 
(diecked himself. 

' So you are entirely against me,' he said at length. 

*I am not against you, Will ;~I am for you.* 

'Toa don't approve of my plan.* 

' li'o— I do not.' 

' I wiih you would paywhy.* 

* I hsxmy need,* said winthrop with a smile, * You have said 
it all to ^rourself.' 

' Notwithstanding which assumption, I should like to hear you 
•ay it.' 
' For the greater ease of attack and defence P* 
*Ifyoa please. For anything.' 

* Wliat do you want me to do, WillP' said Winthrpp, look- 
ing up. 

^To teU me why I should not marry Miss Haye or Miss Cad- 
wallader.* 

* You not knowing, yourself.* 
' Yes — ^I don't,* said BufHis. 

Winthrop turned over a few leaves of his book, and then spoke. 

* You are stronger, not to lean on somebody else's strength. You 
9m more independent, not to lean at all. You are honester, not 
to fain anything under false pretences. And vou are better to be 
yopnelf, Will Landholm, thiui the husband of any heiress the sun 
sihines upon, at such terms.* 

* What terms P' — * False pretences.' 

'WhBthhe pretences P' , , 

'Aakipg the mnd, when you only want tiie Vej ^2ia»X. \a ^si. y»' 
l^eatmg to give yomaelf, when in truihyQXtt i)\xys>oW Sa'^ft «^ 

wtidBfiSatiBfiQt hQugkt mi prid foir. 
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Bufus looked very grave and somewliat disturbed. 

* That's a very hard characterizing of the matter, Governor/ said 
he. * I don't think I deserve it.* 

*I hope you don't,* said his J)rother. 

Hufus began again to measure the little apartment with bis long 
steps. 

* Bui this kind of thing is done every day, Winthrop.' 

* By whom P' said Winthrop. 

* Why !— by very good men ;— by everybody.* 

* Not by everybody.* 

* By what sort of people is it not done P ' 

* By you and me,* said Winthrop, smiling. 

* You think then that a poor man should never many a rich 
woman?* 

* Never, — unless he can forget that she is rich and he poor.' 
E/ufus walked for some time in silence. * Well,' he said, in a 

tone between dry and injured, — ' I am going off to llie West again, 
luckily; and I shall have no opportunity for the present to disturb 
you by making false pretences, of any sort.* 

* Is opportunity all that you lackP* said Winthrop, looking up, 
and with so simple an expression that Bufus quitted his walk and 
his look together. 

* Why did you never make trial for yourself, Winthrop P* 
he said. * You have a remarkabl;^ fine chance ; and fine opening, 
too, I should think. You are evidently very well received 4^wn 
yonder.* 

* I have a theory of my own, too, on the subject,' said^Win- 
throp, — * somewhat diSerent from yours, but still enough to WOTk ^ 
by. 

'What's that P* _ • 

* I have no mind to marry any woman who is unwilling to be 
obliged to me.* 

Eufus looked at his brother and at the fireplace awhile in 
gravity. 

* You are proud,* he said at length. 

* I must have come to it by living so high in the world,* fl&ia 
Winthrop. 

' So high P* said Eufus. 

* As near the sun as I can get. I thought it was very near, $OBie 
time in August last.* 

Winthrop laid by his book ; and the two young men. stood 
several minutes, quite silent, on opposite sides of the nearth, 
with folded hands and meditative countenances ; but the &ce of 
the one looked like the muddy waters of the Shatemuc tossed and 
tumbled under a fierce wind ; the other's was calm and steady as 
Wut-a-qut-o^B brow. 
'So you won't have any womaii that you don't oblige to many 
you!' Mufua burst out. * Ha, ha, \\a\— \vo,\iO,\ioW 
Jrinthrqp's mouth gave tlie B\ia\i.teat aood.-\«mvo\sN^\«^LS5^4 
M^eiTfftandin^liim: it coxdd not \)e cabled a. wcmifi. 15j^\MA\sa 
-iAug^ out, and cooled dowti into deeiper gtwnto:? \jMai.\w»«fc- 
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* Well !*— said he, — * 1*11 go off to my fate, at the lijpitless wild 
of the West. It seems a rough sort of fate.* 

* Make your fate for yourself,' said Winthrop. 

* You will,* said his brother. *And it will be what you will, and 
that's a fair one. And you will obhge anybody you have a mind to. 
And marry an heiress.* 

Don't look much like it — ^things at present,* said Winthrop. *I 
don't see the way very clear.* 

* As for me, I don't know what ever I shall come to/ Eufus 
added. 

* Come to bed at present,* said Winthrop. * That is one step.* 

* One step towards what?* 

* Sleep in the first place ; and after that, anything.* 

** What a strange creature you are, Governor ! and how doubt- 
lessly and dauntlessly you pursue your way,* E-ufus said, sighing. 

* Sighs never filled anybody's saUs yet,' said Winthrop. * They 
are the very airs of a calm.* 

'Calm!* saidE-ufiis. 

* A dead calm,* said his brother, laughing. 

* I wish I had potir calm,* said Rufus. And with that the even* 
log ended. 

CHAPTEE XXI. 

. O vlutt men dare do ! w hat men may do I what man daily do ! not knowing what 
fiieydo! Much Ano aboux NoTsiira. 

OaiL morning, about these days, Mr. and Miss Have were seated 
at the (^posite ends of the breakfast-table. They tad been there 
for some time, silently buttering rolls and sipping coffee, in a lei- 
surely way on Mr. Haye's part, and an unratified one on the part 
of his daughter. He was considering, also m a leisurely sort of way, 
the columns of the morning i)aper ; she considering him and the 
paper, and at intervals knocking with her knife against the edge of 
her plate, — a meditative and discontented knife, and an impassive 
amd unimpressed plate. So breakfast went on till Elizabeth's cup 
was nearly emptied. 

'Pather,* said she, *it is very unsociable and stupid for you to 
read the paper, and me to eat my breakfast alone. You might read 
aloud, ifyou must read.' 

Mr. Haye brought his head round from the paper long enough 
to swallow half a cupful of coffee. 

.' Where's EoseP' 

' In bed, for aught I know. There is no moving her till she has 
a mind.' 

* 'Seems to me, it is quite as diflSicult to move you,* said her 
father. 

* Ay, but then I have a wi/itZ— wklek "mskfi» iS^ ^^ ^5^- 
fereno^.* 

Mr. Haye went back to his paper, and coiia\d.eTe^\\.^^^\^^ 
ctime^ of coffee was thoroughly cold. TS^zaXieX)^ ^^'^^TS. 
iJsteakEagt, and sat, drawn backSito lLer8eV£,^\\i «naa^o\^«^^ 
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ing into the fireplace. Finding his coffee cold,Mr.Haye*B attention 
came at leil^th back upon his daugliter. 

* What do you wtint me to talk about ? * he said. 

' It don't signify, your talking about anything now,* said Eliza- 
beth. * Everything is cold— mind and matter together. I don't 
know how you'll find the coffee, father.' 

Mr. Haye stirred it, with a discontented look. 

* Eose is late,* he remarked again. 

* Thafs nothing new,' said Elizabeth. * Late is her ti^ne.' 
Mr. Haye drunk his cold cupful. 

* You're very fond of her, Lizzie, aren't you P ' 

* No,' said Elizabeth. ' I don't think I am.* 

* Not fond of her ! ' said Mr. Have, in a very surprised tone.. 

* JS"o,* said Elizabeth,—* I don't think I am.' 

* I thought you were,* said her father, in a voice that spoke both 
chagrin and displeasure. 

* What made you think so P ' 

* You always seemed fond of her,* said Mr. Haye. 

' I can't have seemed so, for I never was so. There isn't enough 
pf her to be fond of. I talk to her, and like her after a fashion, 
because she is the only person near me that I can talk to — th*t*s 
all.' 

* Jam fond of her,* said Mr. Haye. 

' It takes more to make me fond of anybody,* said his daughter. 
* I know you are.* 

'What does Eose want, to have the honour of your good 
opinion.* 

'O don't talk in that tone!' said Elizabeth. 'I had raiker 
you would not talk at all. You have chosen an unhappy subjact. 
jLt takes a cood deal to make me like anybody much, father.' 

* What does Eose want P * 

'As near as possible, everything,* said Elizabeth,— 'if you idU 
have the answer. 
•What?* 

* Why, father, she has nothing in the world but a very pretgr 
face.* 

* You grant her that,' said Mr. Haye. 

* Yes, Igrant her that, though it is a preat while since I saw it 
pretty. Father, I care nothmg at all for any face which has 
nothing beneath the outside. It's a barren prospect to me, how- 
ever faur the outside may be— I don't care to let my eye dwell 
on it.* 

* How do you like the prospect of your own, in the glass P * 

'I should be very sorry if l didn't think it had infinitely more 
in it than the face we have been speakine of. It is not so beau- 
tifully tinted, nor so regularly ciit ; but Jlike it better.* 

'lam afraid few people will agree with you,' said her father, 

There's one thing; said Elizabeth!,— 1 %\\a»!\. Viio^ \\.\i >aMrj 
fu ^\j,-9^^J^ben I see my face at a d\Bad\Mi\afteAc»^s3»tt\&\xft^ 
^itaelf^ ti^ igJ^ss— I hope it doen better tti oftv^ V*^W^^ 
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* I didn't know you thought quite so much of yourself/ said 
Mr. Haye. 

* I haven't told you the half/ said Elizabeth, looking at him. 
' I am afraid I think more of myself than anybody else does, or 
ever will.* • 

* If you do it 80 well for yourself, I'm afraid other people won't 
save you the trouble,* said her father. 

* I'm afraid you will not, by the tone in which you speak, father/ 
' What has set you against Eose P * ♦ 

' l^othing in the world ! I am not set against her. Nothing in 
the world but her own emptiness and impossibility of being any- 
thing like a companion to me.* 

* Elizabeth !'— * Father !— What's the matter P* 

* How dare you talk in that manner P * 

* Why, father,* said Elizabeth, her tone somewhat auieting as 
his was roused, — * I never saw the thing yet I didn't oare say, if 
I thought it. Why shouldn't I P ' 

* Because it is not true — a word of it.' 

' I'm sure I wish it wasn't true,' said Elizabeth. ' What I said 
was true. It's a sorrowful truth to me, too, for I haven't a soul to 
talk to me that can understand me — not even you, father* it seems.' 

* I wish I didn't understand you,* said Mr. Haye. 

* It's nothing very dreadful to understand,* said Elizabeth, — 
' what I have Seen saying now. I wonder how you cau think so 
much of it. I know you love Bose better than 1 do.' 

' I love her so well—* said Mr. Haye, and stopped. 
•So well that what P' 

' That I can hardly talk to you with temper.' 
' Tneii don't let us talk about it at all,* said Elizabeth, whose 
own heightened colour showed that her temper was moving. 

* Unhappily it is necessary,' said Mr. Haye, drylr. 

' Why m the world is it necessary P You can't alter the matter, 
fUher, by talking ; — ^it must stand so.' 

* Stand howP* 

' Why, as it does stand— Bose and I as near as possible nothing 
to each other.' 

' Things can hardly stand so,' said Mr. Haye. ' You must be 
either less or more.* 

Elizabeth sat silent and looked at him. He looked 4t nothing 
but what was on his plate. 

' How would you like to have Eose take your place P * 

' My place P * said Elizabeth. 

* Yes, said Mr. Have, laconically. 

' ^Q place that I fill, ctmld bo mled by Eose,' said Elizabeth* 
irith the slightest perceptible lifting of her head and raising of 
lier brow. 

* We will try that,' said Mr. Haye, bitterly ; ' for I ^Niil y^^^^** 
Tver your head, and we will see.' 

^'Put her where f ' said Elizabeth. - 

'pFor tbia house— over my estabMameutr- »it ^So&i^ wJ^ftp— ^ 
mr place aa the head of thia family/ 
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'You will take her for your daughter, and discard m«P* said 
Elizabeth. 

* No — ^I will not, — * said Mr. Haye, cutting a piece of beefsteak 
in a way that showed him indifferent to its fate. * I will not ! — ^I 
will make her my wife ! — * 

Elizabeth had risen from the table and now she stood on the 
rug before the fire, with her arms behind her, looking down at the 
breakfast-table and her father. Literally, looking down v/pon 
them. Her cheeks were very pale, but fires that were not heaven- 
ht were burning somewhere within her, shining out at her eye and 
now and then colouring her face with a sudden flare. There was 
a pause. Mr. Haye tried what he could do with his beefsteak ; 
and his daughter's countenance showed the cloud and the flame 
of the volcano by turns. For awhile the father and daughter 
held off from each other. But Mr. Haye's breakfast gave symp- 
toms of coming to an end. 

* Father,* said Elizabeth, bringing her hands in front of her 
and clasping them, — * say you did not mean that ! ' 

* Ha ! — * said Mr. Haye, without looking at her, and 'brushing 
the crumbs from his pantaloons. 

Elizabeth waited. 

* What did you mean P * 

* I spoke plain enough,* said he. 

' Do you mean to say that you meant thatP ' said Elizabeth, tlie 
volcanic fires leaping up brignt. 

* Meant itP * said Mr. Haye, looking at her. * Yes, I meabtit.' 

* Father, you did not ! — * 

Mr. Haye looked again at her hands and her face, and answi^ed 
coolly, * Ask Eose whether I meant it, — * And left the room. 

Elizabeth neither saw nor heard, for some minutes ; they ibight 
have been many or few. Then she became aware that the servant 
was asking her if he should leave the breakfast-table still for Miss 
Cadwallader; and her answer, *No — ^take it away!* — waa given 
with startling decision. The man had known his yoimg mistress 
before to speak with lips that were supreme in their expression. 
He only obeyed, without even wondermg. Elizabeth in a whirl 
of feelmg that like the smoke of the volcano hid everything but 
itself, went and stood in the window ; present to nothing but her- 
self ; seeing neither the street without nor the house within. 
Wrapped in that smoke, she did not know when the servant went 
out, nor whether anybody else came in. She stood there pale, 
with lips set, her hands folded against her waist, and pressing 
there with a force the muscles never relaxed. How long she did 
not know. Something aroused her, and she discerned, tbroofi^ 
the smoke, another figure in the room and coming towards her. 
Elizabeth stepped out from the window, without altering anything 
but her plsLce, and stood opposite to Winthrop Landholm. If it 
bad been Queen Elizabem of o\d Mid oiv^ of her courtiers, it 
would have been all one ; the young mwo!* Te»Qw:XSvsJi ^g^wi^\^ 
coald not have been met with, mote Evx^^et^ t^enql\^ cS.>M»^taA 
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* I have a letter for Mr. Haye/ said Winthrop, * whicli my 
wrother left in my charge. That brought me here this morning, 
md I ventured to make business an excuse forpleasure.* 

* It may lie on the table till he comes,* said Elizabeth, with the 
(lightest Lend of her stately little head. She might have meant 
ihe letter or the pleasure or the business, or all three. 

' You are well, Miss Haye P ' said Winthrop, doubtfully. 

' No — I am well enough,' said Elizabeth. A revulsion of feeling 
itA very nearly brought down her head in a flood of tears ; but 
(he kept that back carefully and perfectly ; and the next instant 
^ started with another change, for E<)se came in. She gave 
n inthrop a very smiling and bright salutation ; which he acknow- 
ledged silently, gravely, and even distantly. 

' Aren't you well, Mr. Landholm P ' was Bose's next instant 
luestion, most sweetly given. 

* Very well,* he said with another bow. 

*"What have you been talking about, to get so melancholy P 
[lizzie — * 

But Rose caught sight of the gathered blackness of that face, 
md stopped short. Elizabeth bestowed one glance upon her ; and 
18 she then turned to the other person of the party the revulsion 
;ame over her again, so strong that it was overcoming. For a 
ninute her hands went to her face, and it was with extreme diffi- 
jttlty that the rising heart was kept down. "Will had the mastery, 
lowever, and her face looked up again more dark than ever. 

* We have talked of nothing at all,* she said. * Mr. Landholm 
>nly came to bring a letter.* 

Mr. Landholm could not stay after that, for anvthiDg.^ He 
30wed himself out ; and left Elizabeth standing in the middle of 
ih0 floor, looking as if the crust of the earth had given way under • 
iier and * chaos was come again.' She stood there as she had stood 
in the window, still and cold ; and E-ose afar off* by the chimney 
sonier stood watching her, as one would a wild beast or a venomous 
sreature in the room, not a little fear mingled with a shadow of 
somethiDg else in her face. 

Elizabeth's first movement was to walk a few steps up and down, 
swinging one clenched hand, but half the breadth of the room 
WM8 all she went. She sunk down there beside a chair and hid 
bier face, exclaiming or rather groaning out, one after the other,— 
' Oh ! — oh ! '—in such tones as are dragged from very far down in 
Hie heart ; careless of Eose's hearing her. 

* What is the matter, Lizzie P ' — ^her companion ventured timidly. 
Dot Elizabeth gave no answer ; and neither of them stiired for 
many minutes, an occasional uneasy flutter of Eose's being the 
aseeption. The question at last was asked over again, and re- 
sponded to. 

* That my father has disgraced himself, ai^d tWt ^oa «sl^ *^'^ 
caose 1 * — * There's no disgrace,' said Bose. 

'Ihn 't aay he has not I ' said Elizabeth, \oo\oii^ ^>:^ ^^ «Si. ^^* 
\u^ glared upon her advepsary. * And Wate>\ke\x3B.^ ^oa^^ 
ieb you had never been bom, — or I.' 
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* It's no harm, — ' said Bose, confusedly. 

* Harm !— harm, — * repeated Elizabeth; then putting }ier faoa 
down again ; * Oh ! — ^what's the use of living in suoh a world ! \ 

' I don't see what harm it does to you,' said Bose, muttering 
her words. 

*HarmP' repeated Elizabeth. 'If it was right to wish it,-^ 
which I believe it isn't, — I could wish that I was dead. It almost 
seems to me I wish I were ! * 

* You're not sure about it,' said Eose. 

' No, I am not,' said Elizabeth, looking up at her agam with 
eyes of fire and a face from which pain and passion had driveii all 
but livid colour, — but looking at her steadily, — * because there is 
something after death ; and I am not sure tliat I am ready for it. 
I dare not say I wish I was dead, Bose Cadwallader, or yoa would 
drive me to it ! * 

* I'm sure, I've done nothing,' said Bose, whimperinc. 

* Done nothing ! * said Elizabeth with a concentrated power of 
expression. * On I wish you had done anything, before my father 
had lowered himself in my eyes and yoM had been the cause I — ' 

* I'm not the cause of anything,' said Bose. 

Elizabeth did not answer ; she was crouching by the side of the 
chair in an uneasy position that said how far &om ease the spirit 
was. 

' And he hasn't lowered himself,' Bose went on, pouting. 

* It is done ! ' said Elizabeth, getting up from the floor aiid 
standing, not unlike a lightning-siiuck tree. ' \ wonder what will 
become of me ! — ' 

* What are you going to do P ' 

' I would find a way out of this house, if I knew how.' 

' That's easy enough,' said Bose wiUi a slight sneer. ' There 
are plenty of w^ys.* 

' Easy enough, — if one could find the right one.* 

' Why, youVe had me in the house a great while, already,' said 
Bose. 

' I have had* said Elizabeth. ' I wonder if I shall ever have 
anvthing again ! ' 

'^ Why, what have you lost P '-— * Everything— except myself.' 

' Ton have a great respect for Mr. Haye,' said Bose. 

'I had.' 

Bose at this point thought fit to burst into a great fit of tears. 
Elizabeth stood by the table, taking up find putting down one 
book after another, as if the touch of them gave her fingers pun ; 
and looking as if , as she said, she had lost everything. Then 
stood witn folded arms eyeing something that was not before her i 
and then slowl}^ walked out of the room. 

'Lizzie — ' saidBose. 

' WhatP' said Elizabeth, stopping at the door. 

'What's the use of taking tmnga ao^'— 'Thft^e of necesaiiy.' 
l^tit we can he just as we were laefoxe ' 

-Ehz&heth went on and gained hex owuTOom\ Wia.\4tffi»i«^«^ 
PAW had a £ght that lasted the xeBloi^^^- 
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The fight was not over, and weaiy traces of it were upon her 
face, when late in the afternoon she went out to try the change of 
a walk. The walk made no change whatever. As she was comine 
up the Parade, she was met by Winthrop going down. If he had 
seen only the ^rarity and reserve of the morning, it is probable 
he would not hare stopped to speak to her ; but though those 
were in her face still, there was beside a Weary set of the brow 
and sorrowful line of the lips, very unwonted there, and the cheeks 
were pale ; and instead of passing with a mere bow, he came up 
and offered his hand. Elizabeth took it, but without the least 
brightening of fac^. 

* Are you out for a walk P* said he. 

* No — I am for home — I hare had a Wttlk.* 

' It is a rery fine afternoon/ said he, ttiming and beginning to 
walk along slowly with her. 
'IsitP* 
' Haten't you found out that it is P *— ^' If o/ 

* Where have you been, not to know it P ' 

* Hum — * said Elizabeth, — * if you mean where my inind has 
been, that is one duestion ; as for my bodily self, I have been on 
the Castle Green. 

* You have lost your walk,* said he. ' Don't you feel inclined to 
turn about with me and try to pick up ithat you came out for P * 

' Better there than at home,' thought Elizabeth, and she turned 
about accordingly. 

* People come out for a variety of things,* she remarked, however. 
'That is true/ said Winthrop smilmg. *I am afraid I was 

hasty in presuming I coidd help you to find your object. I was 
thinking only of mine.* 

*I don*t know but you coidd, as well as anybody,* said Elizabeth. 
* If you could give me your mother's secret for not minding dis- 
agreeable things.* 

' I am afraid 1 cannot say she does not mind them/ he answered. 

* What then P— I thought you said so.* 

' I do not remember what I said. I might have said that she 
does not struggle with them— those at least which cannot be 
removed by straggling.* 

* Not struggle with them P * said Elizabeth. ' Sit down quietly 
with them 1 

* Yes,* he said, gravely. * Not at first, but at last.' 

' I don't believe in it,* said Elizabeth. * That is, I don*t believe 
m it as a general thing. It may be possible for her. I am sure 
it never could be for me.' 

Winthrop was silent, and ^they walked so for the space of half 
a block. 

•Would she say that it is possible for everybody P* inquired 
Elizabeth then. 

* I believe she would say that it is not \«m'^e>T^XEi&T^)\^'^ ^- 
eomstanee, nor atoioal philosophy/ 

'What then f 

'A drop ofBome paeifymg oil out of a\xea\eix.-^ww^>d>i^ <3si^^ 
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* I don't tliink figures are the easiest mode of getting at things, 
Mr. Landholm. Yon don't make this clear.' 

He smiled a little, as he i)ushed open the little wicket gate of 
the Green, and without saying an^tning more, they sauntered in, 
aloDg.the broad gravel walk sweepmg round the enclosure ; slowly, 
till they had passed the fortifications and stood looking upon the 
bay over towards Blue Point. The sun was almost on the low 
ruddied horizon ; a stirring north breeze came down from the up 
country, roughening the bay, and the sun-beams leapt across from 
the opposite western shore giving a touch of light to every wave. 
The auT was very fine ; the sky without a cloud except some 
waiting flecks of vapour around the sun. The two friends stood 
still some little time, to look or to think ; looking especially at the 
fair glowing western heaven, and the tossinff water between, every 
roll of whiwi was with a dance and a sparkle. 

'Does this make anything clear? * asked Winthrop, when some 
time hadgone by without speech or movement from either of 
them. — BLe spoke lightly enough ; but the answer was given in a 
tone that bespoke its truth. 

* Oh no ! — * and Elizabeth's face was turned away so that he 
could see nothing but her bonnet, beside the tremulous swell of 
the throat ; that ne did see. 

* It has very often such an effect for me,' — ^he went on in. the 
same tone. *And I often come here for the very purpose of 
trying it ; when my head gets thick over law-papers.* 

' That may do for some things,' said Elizabeth. ' It woni; for 
others.* 

* This would work well along with my mother*s recipe,* he wd- 

* What is that P ' said Elizabeth, harshly. * You dicii't tell me/ 

* I am hardly fit to tell you,' he answered, * for I do not 
thoroughly know it myself. But I know she would send yoii, to 
the Bible, — and tell you of a hand that she trusts to do everything 
for her, and that she knows will do all things well, and kindly.' 

* But does that hinder disagreeables from being disagreeables ? ' 
said Elizabeth, with some impatience of tone. * Does that hinder 
aches from being pain P' 

* Hardly. But I beheve it stops or soothes the aching. I believe 
it, because I have seen it.' 

Elizabeth stood stiU, her bosom swelling, and that fluttering of 
her throat growing more fluttering. It got beyond her command. 
The mixed passious and vexations, and with them a certain softer 
and more undefined regret, reached a point where she ha^ no con- 
trol over them. The tears would come, and once arrived at that, 
they took their own way ; with such a rush of passionate indul- 
gence, that a thought of the time and the place, and the witness, 
made nothing, or came in only to swell the rush. The flood 
poured over the barrier with such joy at being set free, that, it 
carried all before it. Elizabeth was just conscious of being placed 
on a seat, near to which it happened that she was standi]^ 2 and 
^^o knew nothing more. She did not evenYnavi \i$yw c^tii\\j&W.Y 
sAe was left to herself. Not tiU tlae iovei oi p«»ft\OTi^«j^ \stQw^gQ.\. 
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a little down, and recollection and sliame began to take their turn, 
and she checked her tears and stole a secret glance around to see 
what part of the gravel walk supported a certain pair of feet, for 
higher than the ground she dared not look. Her surprise was a 
g(^ deal to find that her glance must take quite a wide ran^e to 
meet with them; and then venturing a single upward look, 
he saw that her companion standing at a little distance was not 
watching her, nor apparently had been ; his attitude bespoke him 
craietly fixed upon something else and awaiting her leisure. 
Elizabeth brought her eyes home again. 

* What a strange young man ! * was her quick thought ; — * to 
have been brought up a farmer's boy, and to know enough and to 
dare enough to put me on this seat, and then to have the wit to 
go off and stand there in that manner ! ' 

But this tribute of respect to Winthrop was instantly followed 
By an endeavour to do herself honour, in the way of gaining self- 
possession and her ordinary looks as speedily as possible. She 
commanded herself well after once she got the reins in hand : 
yet however it was with a grave consciousness of swollen eyes and 
noshed cheeks that she presently rose from her place and went 
forward to the side of the quiet figure that stood there with folded 
arms watching the roUing waters of the bay. Elizabeth stood at 
his elbow a mmute in hesitation. 

* I am ready now, Mr. Landholm. I am sorry I have kept you 
by my ridiculousness.* 

*I have not been kept beyond my pleasure,* he said. 

* I lost command of myself,* Elizabeth went on. * That happens ' 
to me once in a while.' 

* You will feel better for it,* he said, as they turned and began 
to walk homewards. 

' He takes things coolly ! * thought Elizabeth. 

* Do you men ever loose command of yourselves P * 
' Sometimes — I am afraid,* he said with a smile. 

* I suppose your greater power of nerve and of guarding ap- * 
pearances, is one secret of the triumphant sort of pride you wear 
upon occasion. There — I see it in your face now.* 

* I hope not,* said Winthrop, laughing. * The best instance of 
self-control that I ever saw, was most unaccompanied with any 
arrogance of merit or power.* 

* He means his mother again,* thought Elizabeth. 

* Was that instance in a man or a woman, Mr. Landholm P * 
*It was in a woman— unfortunately for your ground.* 

* Not at all,* said Elizabeth. * Exceptions prove nothing.* 
Winthrop said nothing, for his thoughts were busy with that 

image of sweet self-guidance which he had never known to be un- 
Btea^ or fail ; and which, he knew, referred all its strength and 
all its stableness to the keeping of another hand. Most feminine, 
most humble, and most sure. 

* Mr. Winthrop, your mother puzzles me,* aaAii "SXvai'aJ^^^. '^^ 
wish I knew some of her secrets.* 

'J wlab I did, ' he answered with kalt a sigjx. 
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'Why, don't yon!*— 'No.' 
' I thonglit yon did.' 

* No ; for she says they can only be arrived at through a cer- 
tain initiation which I have not had after certain preliminary 

steps, which I ha^e not yet taken.' 

!Elizabeth lookdd at him, both surprised and curious. 
•What are they P* 

'Winthrop's face was graver than tisual as he said, * I wish my 
mother were here to answer you.* 
' Why, cannot you P '— * No.' 

* Don't you know the preliminaiy steps, Mr. Landholtfli r * 
He looked very grave again. * Not clearly enough to tell you 

In general, I know she would say there is a narrow way to be 
passed through before the treasures of truth, or its fair prospects, 
can be arrived at ; but I have never gone that way myself, a&d I 
cannot point out the way-marks.' 

'Are you referring to the narrow tfat6 spoken of in the 
Bible P' 

'To the same.* ^ 

' Then you are getting up6n whftt / do not tmderstaiid,' sdd 
Elizabeth. 

They had mounted the steps of No. ll, and were waiting fot 
the door to be opened. They waited silently till it Was done, and 
then parted with only a * good night.' Elizabeth did not ftsk lorn 
in, and it hardly occurred to Winthrop to wonder that she did 
not. 

Mr. Landholm read no classics that night. Neither law. 
Neither, which may seem more strange, did he consult his Book 
of books at all. He busied himself, not exactly with his study of 
the human mind, but of two human minds, — which, thon^ at 
first sight it may seem an enlargement of the subject, is in fact 
rather a contracted view of the same. 



CHAPTER XXn. 

Sir Tohy, Bo not onr lives consist of the four elements ? 

Sir And. 'Faith, so they say, but I think it rather consists of eating send drinking. 

TWBLVTH Sr leaf. 

*Deae Mr. Winthrop, what makes all this smoke hereP* 

exclaimed Mrs. Nettley one morning, as she opened tiie door of 
his attic. 

* I suppose, the wind, Mrs. Nettley,* said Winthrop, looking up 
from the Dook he was studying. 
' O dear !— how do vou manage P' 

*I can't manage the smoke, Mrs. Nettley Its resources 

exceed mine.' 

'It's that chinmev!' exclaimed the good lady, standing and 
ejreingitin a sort of desperate concern, as if she would wij&ngly 
liaregone up the flue herself, so t^t onW ^"a cQ^M.^<eteby hare 
secured the Bmoke'a doing the same. ' 1 ttiN^wj^YxMrn ^3smbS. ^bbaa.- 
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ney was bad — I Lad it once a while myself— I'm sorry youVe got 
it now. What do you do, Mr. Winthrop P * 

* The smoke and I take turns in going out, Mrs. Nettley.* 

* Eh P — Does it often come in so ? Can't you help it ? * 

*It generally takes advice of the wind, not with hub, ma'am.* 
' But the chimney might have better advice. I'll get George 
to fetch the doctor — I had forgotten it was so bad, I had quite 
forgotten it, and you never say a word — Mr. Landholm you never 
eome to see us.* 
' I have so much else to see,* he said, glancing at his book. 

* Yes, and that reminds me — Have you heard the news P * 

* I have heard none to-day.* 

'Then you heard it yesterday, — of course you did; but I 
hear so little, when anything comes to me that's new I always 
think it must be new to everybody else. But of course you must 
know it, as it is about friends of yours ; I dare say you knew it 
long ago ; — though such things are kept close sometimes, even 
from friends ; and I somehow was Mirprised to hear this, though 
I had no right to be, for I suppose I had no reason for my fancy. 
I think . a good many things I have no reason for, George thinks. 
Maybe I do. I can't help it.* 

*But what is the thing in this case, Mrs. NettieyP* said 
Winthrop, smiling. 

' Why, George told me — don't you knowP I was a little disap- 
pointed, Mr. Winthrop.* 

•WhyP' 
. 'Why, I had a fancy things were going another way.* . 

* I don't know what you are talking about.* 

* That's because I talk so ill — It's this piece of news George 
hrought home yesterday — he was dining out, for a wonder, with 
this gentleman who is going to sit to him ; I forget his name- 
Mr. I don't know what it is !— but I am foolish to talk about 

it. Won't you come down and take a cup of tea with us to-night, 
Mr. Landholm P that's what I came up to ask, and not to stand 
interrupting you. But you've quite forgotten us lately.' 

* Tliank you, Mrs. Nettley, I'll come vdth great pleasure— on 
condition that you tell me your news.* 

* The news P O it's no news to you— it's only this about Miss . 
Have.* 

' What about Miss HayeP' 

* They say that she is ^oing to get married, to a Mr. Cadwallader, 
George saia. Her cousm, I suppose ; there is a cousinship of that 
name, isn't there, Mr. LandhoEnP* 

Mr. Landholm bowed. 

* And had you heard of it before P* 
' No, I had not.* 

* And is it a good match P She is a fine m1, \^tv Xj^^^Y 

*I know really iiothm^ of the matter, mta. 'SeVOLcrs— ^V«s^ 
never seen the gen tleman/ , 

'Beally! Haven't youp—then it was ne^a,' ^^\^ \!sie\^^;S • 
thought yon were accustomed to see them so oiteu— "^ ^Axi>t»'« 
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I was telling: you anythinff. George and I — you must forgive us, 
Mr. Wintlirop, people will have such thoughts ; they will come in, 
and you cannot help it — I don't know what's to keep *em out, im- 
less one could put bars and gates upon one's minds, and you can't 
well do that ;.— but George and I used to have suspicions of you, 
Mr. Landholm. Well, I have interrupted you long enough. 
Dear! ^A hat windows! I'm ashamed, I'll send the girl up, the 
first chance you are out of the house. I told her to come up too ; 
but she is heedless. I haven't been to see 'era myself in i don't 
know how many days; but you're always so terribly busy— and 
now I've stayed twice too long !' 

And a\^ay she hurried, softly closing the door after her. 

]\Ir. liandholm's quiet study was remarkably quiet for a good 
while after she went out. No leaf of his book rustled over ; not a 
foot of his chair grated on the floor, — for though the floor did 
boast a bit of carpet, it lay not where he sat, by the window ; and 
the coals and firebrands fell noiselessly down into the ashes, and, 
nobody was reminded that the fire would bum itself out in time if 
it was let alone. The morning light grew stronger, and the sun- 
beams that never got there till between nine and ten o'clock, 
walked into the room ; and they foimd Winthrop Landholm with 
his elbow on the table and his head in his hand, where they often 
were ; but with his eyes where they not often were — on the floor. 
The simbeams said very softly. that it was time to be at the office, 
but they said it very softly, and Winthrop did not hear them. — 
He heard however presently a footstep on th^stair, in the next 
story at first, and then mounting the uppermost flight that led to 
the attic. A heavy brisk energetic footstep, — not Mrs. Nettley's 
soft and slow trcid, nor the more deliberate 07ie of her brother. 
W^inthrop listened a moment, and then as the last impatient creak 
of the boot 8t<jr)ped at his threshold he knew who would open the 
door. It was E-ufus. 

' Here you are. Why I expected to find you at the office 1* was 
the first cheery exclamation, after the brothers had clasped 
hands. 

' What did you come here to find, thenP' said Winthrop. 

* lloqra for my carpet-bag, in the first place ; and a pair of slip- 
pers, and comfort. It's stinging weather, Governor I' 

* I know it. I came down the river the night before last.* 

* I shouldn't think you knew it, for you've let your fire go down 
confoundedly. Why, Winthrop ! there's hardly a spark here ! 
Wliat have you been thinking about?* 

* I was kindling the fire, mentally,* said Winthrop. 

* Mentally ! — where's your kindling P — I can tell you !— if you 
had been out in this air you'd want some breath of material 
flame, before you could sot any other agoing. And I am afraid 
/y^/> isn't enough — or won't be,— I want some fuel for another sort 

of internal combustion— some of my Scotchman's haggis.* 

-Aac? Bufus stopped to laugh, mt\v a \ety ixwiKj iiajoe* in the 
»7cfe^ of Ma piling chips and braada tos^l^xet* 
-tiaggia F' said Winthrop. 
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' Yes. — Ther© was a good fellow of a Scotchman in the stage 
wiih. me last night — ^he had the seat just behind me — and he and 
a brother Scotchman were disconrsing valiantly of old world 
things ; warming themselves up with the recollection. — Winthrop, 
have you got a bit of paper here? — And I heard the word * haggis' 
over and over again, — * haggis' and *parritch.* At last I turned 
round gravely — *Pray, sir,' said I, *what** a haggis P' * Weel, 
fir,* said he good-humouredly, — 'I don't just know the ingre- 
dients — it's made of meal, — and onions, I believe, — and other com- 
bustibles ! !' — Wi^^^^op, have you got any breakfast in the house P' 
. * Not much in the combustible line, I am afraid,* said Win- 
throp, putting up his books and going to the closet. 

* Well, if vou can enact Mother Hubbard, and * give a poor dog 
a bone,' I shall be thankful, — for anything.* 

* I am a&aid hunger has perverted your memory,* said Win- 
throp. 

•HowP* 

* If the cupboard should play its part now, the dog would go 
without any.' 

* O you'll do better for me than that, I hope,* said !Rufus ; ' for 
I couldn't go on enacting the dog's part long ; he took to laughing, 
if I remember, and I should be beyond that directly.* 

* * Does that ever happen?' said Winthrop, as he brought out of 
the cupboard his bits of stores ; a plate with the end of a loaf of 
bread, a little pitcher of milk, and another plate with some remains 
of cold beefsteak. For all reply, B.ufus seized upon a piece of 
^jread, to begin with, and thrustmg a fork into the beefsteak, he 
held it in front of the just-burning firebraDds. Winthrop stood 
looking on, while E-ufus, the beefiteak, and the smoke, seemed 
mntuaBy intent upon each other. It was a question of time, and 
patience ; not to speak of fortitude. 

* Winthrop,* said E,ufus, changing hands with his fork, — *havo 
you any coffee P* 

' No, sir.' 

* Tea P' ' No.* 

' Out of both P*—' For some time.* 

* Do you live without it P' — * I live without it.* 

* Without either of them P' — * Without either of them.* 

' Then how in the world do you hve P* said E-ufus, turning his 
beefsteak in a very gingerly manner, and not daring to take his 
^es from it. 

* Without combustibles— as I told you.* 

* I should think so !' exclaimed nis brother. * You are the 
coolest, toughest, most stubborn and unimpressible piece of sensi- 
bilily, ih&t ever lived in a garret and deserved to live — somewhere 
else/ 

'Doubtful strain of commendation,* said Winthrop* '^PTsia^ 
Las brought you to MannahattaP' 

* But, "Winthrop, tbia is a new fancy of yowia^' 
'Ifo, not reiy^r' 

'How long BmceF-^' Since whatP* 

H 2 
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' Since you gave up all the good things of this lifeP* 

* A man can only give up what he has/ said Winthrop. ' Those 
I delivered into your h&nas some ten minutes ago/ 

* But tea and coffee— You used to drink themP* — * Yes/ 
' Wliy don't you P 

* For a variety of reasons, satisfactory to my own mind/ 

* And have you abjured butter too P * 

* I am sorry, Will,' said Winthrop, smiling a Httle,—* I will try 
to have some butter for you to-morrow/ 

* Don't you eat it in ordinary P* 

* Always, when I can get it. What has brought you to Manna- 
hattaP' 

* What do you think P* — * Some rash scheme or resolution/ 
*WhyP' 

* From my judgment of your character, which might be stated 
as the converse of that just now so happily appUed to me/ 

' And do natures the opposite of that never act otherwise than 
rashly P* 

* I hope so ; for as the coolest are sometimes excited, so the hot 
may be sometimes cool/ 

* And don't I look cool P' 

* You did when you came in/ said Winthrop. 

'I should think living on bread and milk might help that, in 
ordinary,' said E>ufus. 'Just in my present condition it has 
rather a different effect. Well, Grovemor, I've come to Maaina- 
hatt a— •* — * I see that,* said Winthrop. 

* I'll thank you not to interrupt me. I've come to Mannahatta 
— on a piece of business.* 

Winthrop waited, andEufus, after another cut of the bread and 
meat, went on. 

* Grovemor, I'm going to quit engineering and take to another 
mode of making monev/ 

* Have you done with your last piece of work at the West?* 

* No— I'm going back there to finish it. O I'm going back 
there — I've only come here now to sign some papers and make 
some arrangements ; I shall come finally, I suppose, about May, 
or April. I've been corresponding with Hay e lately.* 

'About what P' 

* About this ! What should I correspond Tv-ith him about ! By 
the way, what an infernal piece of folly this marriage is !* 

* Not mixed up with your business, is itP' 

* No, of course ; how should it P but I am tremendously sur- 
prised. Aren't you P' 

* People of my temperament never are, you know.* 

* People of your temperament — ^have a comer for their thoughts/ 
said Kufus. * Well, there's one chance gone for you, Grovemor.* 

' Which it does not appear that I ever had.' 
'iVb indeed, that's very true. Well, about my business. — 
p&ye haJB advocated my leaving^e co\Mi\7J^ «Xk^ ^mxi^ hen. 
^d be knowB what he is about. YfVniJaroy *, \MbS& «b ^\Vai\B»xi<Jl 
03111088. Re says he can put me m a ^«:y ol ^Jsn&%, ^^ Vit 
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myself in a very short time here, and he recommended my 
commg.* 

* What's his object P* said Winthrop. 

* What's his object P'—* Yes.' 

' How should I know ! He wants to serve me, I suppose ; and 
I believe he has kindliness enough for me, to be not unwilling to 
get me in the same place of business with himself.' 

* What will he do for you P' 

* This, to begin with. He has a quantity of cotton lying in hia 
stores, which he offers to make over to me, upon a certain valua- 
tion. And I shall ship it to Liverpool, as he recommends.* 

* Have you got your money from the North Lyttleton company P' 
*No, nor from anybody else ; — not yet ; but it's cominff.* 

' Is this purchase of cotton to be executed immediately r' 

* Immediately. That's what I have come down for.' 

* How are you to pay Mr. Haye P' 

* By bills upon the consignees.' 

* Does the purchase swaflow up all your means P* 

' None of them,' said Rufus, impatiently. * I tell you, it is to be 
consummated by drawing bills in Haye's favour upon the con- 
signees — Fleet, Norton & Co.' 

* Suppose the consignment don't pay P' 

*It vnll pay, of course! Don't you suppose Hlaye knows what 

lie is about P' 
' Yes ; but that don't satisfy me, unless I know it too.' 
'I do,' said Eufus. * He takes an interest in me for my 

father's sake ; and I think I may say without vanity, for my own ; 

and he is willing to do me a kindness, which he can do without 

hurting himself That is all ; and very simple.' 

* Too simple,' said Winthrop. 
' What do you mean P' 

' What are you going to do when you come here P' 

'Look aft^r my in-comings; and I shall probably go into 

Haye's office and rub up my arithmetic in the earHer branches. 

What are you going to do P* 

* I am going to the office,-— Mr. De Wort's.* 
' What to do there, Governor P' 

* S«ad, write, and record law and lawpapers.' 
'Always at the same thing !' — * Always.' 

' Seems a slow wav of getting ahead.' 
*It*s sure,* said Winthrop. 

' Yau are sure, I believe, of whatever you undertake. By the 
way — ^have you undertaken the other adventure yet P' 

* I don't know what you mean.' 

' The adventure we were talking about. — The heiress.* 

* I can adventure nothing upon speculation,' said Winthrop. 

* Then you have not had a chance to carry owt ^o\« ^w^onxs^^ 
idea of obligation. Do vou know, I never anovild. CL-a.^^ «vi3s^ek^^fc^ 
you of hayings each an idea. ' 

'8howa how much we go upon BDeoula^ou eNeiJi "^'^Sio. ^"^ 
i0UP0gt Aieads/ said Winthrop. ^ "^ ^ 
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' And how speculation fails there as elsewhere. What a fool 
Haye has made of himself!' 

* In what P— * Why, in this match.* 

* What has he done P' 

* Done ! why he has done it Enough, I should think. I wish 
his folly stood alone.* * 

* How do you know he has done itP* 

* He told me so himself. I met him as I came along just now : 
and he told me he was to be married to-morrow and would attend 
to my busmess next day.* 

* Told you who would P* 

* He. Himself, Haye.' 

' Told you he was to be married?* 
*Yes. Who else P' 

* To whom P* 

* Why ! — to his niece— ward — ^what is she P Eose Cadwallader. 

* Mr. Haye and Miss Cadwallader !* said Winthrop. 

* To be sure. What are you thinking of P What nave we been 
talking about P' 

* You know best,' said Winthrop. * My informant had brought 
another person upon the stage.* 

'WhoP 

* A Mr. Cadwallader.* 

' There's no such thing as a Mr. Cadwallader. ' It's Haye him- 
self; and it only shows how all a man's wisdom may be located in 
one quarter of his brain and leave the other empty.* 

* To-morrow P* said Winthrop. 

* Yes ; and you and I are invited to pay our respects at eleven. 
Haven't you had an invitation P' 

* 1 don't know — I have been out of town — and for the pregent I 
must pay my respects in another direction. I must leaire you, 
Will.' 

* Look here. What's the matter with you, Winthrop P' 

* Nothing at all,' said Winthrop, facing round upon his broiler. 

* Well, i believe there isn't,* said Kufus, taking a prolonged look 
at him, — * but somehow I was thinking — You*re a fine-looking 
fellow, Winthrop!'. 

* You'll find wood in the ftirther end of the closet,* said Win- 
throp, smiling. * I am afraid Mother Hubbard's shelves are in 
classical order— that is, with nothing on them.* 

* I sha'n't want anything more till dinner,' said Bufus. • Where 
do you dine P* 

* At the chop-house to-dav.' 

* I'll meet you there. Won't you be home till night P' 

* I never am.' 

'Well — till dinner,' said Euius, waving his hand. And his 
brother left him. 
Taming away from the table, &Tid.\aft emptied dishes and frag- 
ment&ry beef-hone, Eufus sat \)efoTe V\i© \i\>^^ ftxe^Wfe, vguang 
^tp it at the red coals, and taking ca«Qa3L wiii^ciL^wS^^fe^^cj^fc ^\ 

^t lived there. 
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' Spare !' — said Kufus to himself, as his eye marked the scanty- 
carpet, the impainted few wooden chairs, the curtainless bed, the 
rough deal shelves of the closet which showed at the open door, 
and the very economical chimney place, which now, the wind 
having gone down, did no longer smote ; — * Spare I — ^but he'll have 
a better place to live in, one o:J these days, and will furnish it.' — 
And visions of mahogany and of mirrors glanced across Rufus's 
ima^nation, how unlike the images around him and before his 
bodily eye. — * Spare ! — poor fellow ! — he's working hard just now ; 
but pay-time will come. And orderly, — just like him ; his books 
piled in order on the window-sill — his papers held down by one on 
the table, the clean floor, — yes,* — and rising, B-ufus even went and 
looked into the closet. There was the little stack of wood and 

garcel of kindling, likewise in order; there stood Winthrop*s 
room in a corner ; and there hung Winthrop's f jw clothes that 
were not folded away in his trunk. Mother Hubbard's depart- 
ment was in the same spare and thoroughly kept style ; and Sufus 
came back thoughtfully to his seat before the nre. 

* Like him, every bit of it, from the books to the broom. Like 
him ; — his own mind is just as free from dust or confusion ; rather 
more richly furnished. What a mind it is ! and what wealth 

he'll make out of it, for pocket and for name both. And I * 

Here Rufus's lucubrations left his 'brother and went oflPupon a 
sea of calculations, landing at Fleet, Norton, and Co., and then 
coming back to Mannahatta and Mr. Haye's counting-room. He 
had plenty of time for them, as no business obviously could be 
done till the day after to-morrow. 



CHAPTER XXm. 

Touch. An jaax writ^ra do consent that ipat it he ; now 70a are not tp««, for I am ht« 
Well, Which he, air?— As You Likb Ix. 

In due course of time the morrow brought round eleven o'clock ; 
and the two brothers took their way, whither all the world seve- 
rally were taking theirs, to Mr. Haye*s house. The wedding was 
over and the guests were pouring in. 

Por some reason or other the walk was taken in grave silence, 
by both parties, till they were mounting the steps to the hall door. 

'How do you suppose Elizabeth will like this?* Rufus whis- 
pered. 

Winthrop did not say, nor indeed answer at all j and his brother's 
attention was caught the next minute by Mr. Herder, whom they 
encountered in the hall. 

* How do you doP' said the naturalist, grasping both his young 
firiends' hands, — * when did you come P and how is aU wiz you P I 
hope you are not going to be married !' 

* Why, Mr. Herder P' said Rufus, laughing. 

* It is very perplexing, and does not aatvaliy Tic?>oc>^^ J ^saj^^*^^ 
jULtaraliat 'So quick as a man thinks o£ 60iQL'b\50^ ^^ ^v^r^N 
tooJuurd, he forgets himself altogezer; and. t>afeu, i^'ft ^^i«%^^^ 

maf^ what h^ ig doing, Now-^dig man- 
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* Isn't he sure wliat he has done P said E»ufus, much amnsed. 

* No, he does not know,' said Mr. Herder. 

* What does his daughter think of it P* 

* She looks black at it. I do not know what she is thinking. I 
do not want to know.* 

* Ha ! what does she sav P' , 

* She says nozing at all ; she looks black,* said the naturalist, 
shrugging his shoulders. * Don't you go to get married. You 
will not satisfy nobody.' 

* Except myself,' said Rufus. 

* May DC. I do not know,' said the naturalist. ' A man has not 
no right to satisfy himself wizout he can satisfy ozer people too. 
I am sorry for poor Miss Ehsabet'.' 

* I wonder how many matches would be made upon that rule !' 
said E,ufus, as they parted, and Mr. Herder joined the company 
within. 

*They would be all matches made by other people,* said 
Winthrop. 

* And on the principle that * to-morrow never comes' — ^the 
world would come to an end.' 

So they entered the drawing-rooms. 

There were many people there, and certainly for the present 
there were few unsatisfied faces ; for the bride was lovely enough, 
and the bridegroom of consequence enough, to make compliments 
to them a matter of pleasure to the giver. The room was bloom- 
ing with beauty and brightness. But Miss Hay^e was not ther^; 
and as soon as they could withdraw from the prmcipal group, the 
two brothers made their way to an inner room, where she stood, 
holding, as it were, a court of her own ; and an impropitious 
monarch she would have looked to her courtiers had they been 
real ones. Her face was as lowering as Mr. Herder had described 
it ; settled in pain and pride ; though now and then a quick change 
would pass over it, very like the play of lightning on a distant 
cloud ;— fitful, sharp, and traceless. Just as Hufus and Winthrop 
had made their bow, and before they had time to speak, another 
bow claimed Elizabeth's return, and the tongue that went there- 
with was beforehand with theirs. The speaker was a well dressed 
and easy mannered man of the world ; but with a very javelin of 
an eye, as ready for a throw as a knight's lance of old, and as care- 
less what it met in its passage through humanity. 

* You have wandered out of your sphere. Miss Elizabeth.' 

* What do you mean, sir P' — was given with sufficient keenness, 

* The bright constellation of beauty and happiness is in the 
other room. Stars set off one another.* 

' I shine best alone,' said Ehzabeth. 

* You disdain the effect of commingled and reflected light P* 

* Yes, I do, heartily, in this case. I wish for no glory that does 
not belong to me, ' 

'^ut does not the glory of your iatliet TrndnELO^^t \^elQn(s to 
^ou P' Btdd the gentlemaji. He spoke mik t\ie Tuoft^. «msio^ &W 
^nce of manner, that all but covered laia m\/e>TL\i*« \yQfitVJftfe^»2^«B^ 
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fire started into Elizabeth's face, reminding one of the volcano 
aprain. Her eye watered with pain, too, and she hesitated ; she 
was evidently not ready with an answer. Perhaps for that reason 
it was given with added haughtiness. 

* You need not trouble yourself to reckon what does or what 
does not belong to me. I know my belongings, and will take care 
of them/ 

* You are satisfied with them/ said the gentleman, ' and willing 
they should stand alone P* 

* 1 am willing they should take their chance, sir.* 

' I know no one who can better say that,' remarked !Ruf\is. 
' With better confideDce, or better grounds do vou mean P' 
' I hope you do not need to be told !* said Rufus, nis eye sparkline 

half with fun and half wi^ admiration at the face and maimer with 

which Elizabeth turned upon him. 

* Which leaves the lady at liberty to suppose what she pleases,' 
said the first speaker. 

* It leaves her at liberty to suppose nothing of the kind!' Eufus 
rejoined, with a Httle dilating of the nostril. 

* Nothing can constrain my liberty in that respect,' said the lady 
in question. 

* JSxcept your knowledge of human nature P' said Eufus. 
' I have no hindrance in that,' said Elizabeth. 

* To supposing what you please P' 

' Qr what pleases you, perhaps,' said the first speaker. 

* Anything but that, Mr. Archibald !' 

* Then it was no surprise to you that your father should set a 
young and lovelv Mrs. Haye at the head of his establishment, 
even thouffh he round her in the person of your playmate P' 

ilQQizabeui hesitated ; she drew in her under lip, and her eye 
dancened and lightened: but she hesitated. Then she spoke, 
looking down. 

* I was surprised.' 

* Not a pleasant surprise P' said Mr. Archibald. 

The girl's face literally fiashed at him ; irom her two eyes the 
fire flew, as if the one would confound the other. 

* How dare you ask me the question, sir !' 

' Pardon me— I had no idea there was any harm in it,* said the 
person at whom the fire flew. 

' Your ideas want correcting, sir, sadly ! — and your tongue.* 

' I will never oflend again !' said Mr. Archibald, bowing, and 
imiling a little. 

' You never shall, with my good leave.' 

Mr. Archibald bowed again. 

' Good morning ! You wiU forgive me ; and when T think time 
enough has elapsed, and I may with safety, I will come again.' 

* To visit my father, sir ! ' 

Not Queen Elizabeth, with mff and farthin^sl©, caviX!^\i3K^^^'K^ 
it with more consciousnesa of her own diginty,OTT£iLOTei ^vx^e^ ^^\ 
missioD oftiutt of another. But probably Queen^EtoeJcie^^Js^^^^^ 
wi bsve cast upon her conrtieps the look, \i«d£ BJakia^ tec «t«s!^*^^ 
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and half for approval, with wliich Elizabeth Haye turned to het 
companions. Her eye fell first upon Winthrop. But his did not 
meet her, and the expression of nis face was very grave. Eliza- 
beth's look went from it to Bufus. His was beaming. 

* Capital !* he said. * That was admirable !' 

* No,' said Elizabeth, after a slight hesitation, — 'It was not/ 

* I thought it was,* said Eufus, — * admirably done. Why was it 
not. Miss Haye, — ^if I am not as impertinent as another? — ^I 
thought he richly deserved his punishment.* 

* Yes,' said Elizabeth, in a dissatisfied kind of way, — * enough of 
that, — but I deserved better of myself than to give it to him. 

* You are too hard upon yourself.* 

* Circumstances are sometimes.' 

* Will it do to say that P' said Winthrop, looking up. 
'Why not P' 

' Will it do to confess oneself— one's freedom of mind — ^under 
the power o^ circumstance, and so not one's ownP'4 

* I must confess it,* said Elizabeth, * for it's true of me, I sup- 
pose, not of every one.' 

* Then you cannot depend upon yourself.* 

* Well.— I can't.' He smiled. 

* On whom thenP' — ' On no one ! * 

And the blood sprung to her cheeks, and the water to her ^es, 
with a sudden rush. It seemed that circumstance was not the only 
thing too hard for her ; feeling had so far the mastery, for the 
minute, that her head bent down and she could not at onee raise 
it up. Bufus walked off to the window, where he ^ave his atten- 
tion to some greenhouse plants ; Winthrop stood still. 

'I would jgive anything in the world,* said Elizabeth, lifting 
her head andat first humbly and then proudly wiping her tears 
away, — *if I could learn self-control — to command myself. Can 
one do it, Mr. LandholmP — one with whom it is not bomP* 

* I believe so.* 

' After all, you can't tell much about it/ said Elizabeth, 'for it 
belongs to your nature.* 

* No credit to him,* said Bufus, returning ; — * it comes of the 
stock. An inch of self-control in one not accustomed to it, is 
worth more honour than all Governor's which he can't help.* 

* I wouldn't give a pin for self-control in one not accustomed to 
it r said Elizabeth ; ' it is the habitual command over oneself, that 
I value.* 

* No let-up to it P* said Eufus. 

* No ;— or only so much as to show in what strength it exists. I 
am fflad, for instance, that Washington for once forgot himself— or 
no, he diidoaH forget himself; but I am glad that passion got the 
better of him once. I respect the rest of his life infinitely more.' 

* Than that instance P' — * No, no \—for that instance.* 

'lam afraid you have a little tendency to hero-worsliip. Miss 
Elizabeth/ 
'A, very safe tendency,' Baid ^ loxm^'Vaii^. "YSb«i^ wcci^. 
Oiany heroeB to call it out.* 
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'Living heroes?* 

*No, nor dead ones,-; — if one could get at more tHan the great 
facts of their lives, which don't show us the men/ 

* Then you are of opinion that * trifles make the sum of human 
things?" 

* I don't know what are trifles/ said Elizabeth. 

* Dare is nozing is no trifle,' said Mr. Herder, cominffin from 
the other room. * Dere is no such thing as trifle. Miss Elisabet' 
hang her head a little one side and go softly, — and people say, 
" Miss Elisabet' is sad in her spirit — what is the matter P' — and 
you hold up your head straight and look bright out of your eyes, 
and they say, * Miss Elisabet' is fifere — she feels herself goot ; she 
do not fear nozing, she do not care for nozing.' ' 

* I am sure it is a trifle whether I look one way or another, Mr. 
Herder,* said Elizabeth, laughing a little. 

* OzCT people do not think so,* said the naturalist. 

* Besides, it is not true, that I fear nothing and care for nothing.* 

* But then you do not want to tell everybody what you do think,* 
said the naturalist. 

* I don't care much about it !' said Elizabeth. * I think that is 
a trifle, Mr. Herder.' 

* Which is ?' said the naturalist. 

* What people think about me.* 

' You do not think so ?'— ' I do.* 

* I am sorry,' said the naturalist. — 'Why?* 

' It is not goot for people to not care what ozer people thinks 
about tiiem.* 

* Why isn*t it good P I think it is. I am sure it is comfortable.* 
' It shows they have a mind to do something what ozer people 

will not like.* 

* Very well ! ' — * Dat is not goot.* 

* Maybe it is good, Mr. Herder. People are not always right 
in their expectations.* 

' It is better to go smooth wiz people,* said the naturalist, shak- 
ing his head a httle. 

Or without them,* said Elizabeth. 
' Question, can you do that?* said Rufus. 

* What?' said his brother. 

' Live smoothly, or live at all, without regard to other people.* 

' It is of the world at large I was speaking,* said Elizabeth. 
' Of course there are some few, a very few, whose word and whose 
thought — one would care for and strive for, — that is not what I 
mean.* 

' And who are those few fine persons ?* said Mr. Herder, signi- 
ficantly. 

'He is unhappy that doesn't know one or two,* Elizabeth 
answered with infinite gravity. 

* And the opinions of the rest of men yo\i^o\i^i^^cK^^&^'^^ ^'»J^ 
"Rufas. 

' Utterly l-^o far as they trenchied upon my ire^^croiol ^R^2tfs 
' Tea can't lire bo,' said Itafus, Bkuikms \^\ke>tA. 
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* I will live so, if I live at all/ 

* Wint'rop, vou do not say nozing,* said the naturalist. 
'What need, sir P' , 

' Dere is always need for everybody to sav what he thinks, said 
Mr. Herder. 'Here we have all got ourselves in a puzzle, and we 
don't know which way we stand.' 

* I am afraid every man must get out of that puzzle for himself, 
sir.* 

' Is it a puzzle at all P' said Elizabeth, facing round upon him. 
'Not when you have got out of it.* 

* Well, what's the right road out of it P' 

'Break through everything in the way,* said Bufus. 'That 
seems to be the method in favour.* 

* What do you think is the right wayP' Elizabeth repeated, 
without looking at the last speaker. 

* If you set your face in the right quarter, there is alwi^s a 
straight road out in that direction,' Winthrop answered, with a 
little bit of a smile. 

* Doesn't that come pretty near my rule P' said Elizabeth, with 
a smile much broader. 

' I think not. If I understood, your rule was to make a straight 
road out for yourself in anp direction.' 

Elizabeth laughed, and coloured a little, with no displeased 
expression. The laugh subsided and her face became very grave 
again as the gentlemen made their parting bows. 

The brothers walked home in silence, tifl they had near reached 
their own door. 

* * How easily you make a straight way for yourself anywhere !* 
Bufus said suddenly and with ha& a breath of a sigh. 

* What do you mean?" said Winthrop, starting. 
' You always did.' 

' What P'— * What you pleased.* 
'WellP* said Winihrop, smiHnff. 
' You may do it now. And wiU to the end of your life.* 
' Which seems to afford you somehow a gloomy prospect of con- 
templation,' said his brother. 

* Well— it does and it should.* 

' I should like to hear you state your premises and draw your 
conclusion.* 

Bufus was silent and very sober for a little while. At last 
he said, 

* Your success and mine have always been very different, in 
everything we undertook.' 

* IsTot in everything,* said Winthrop. 

* Well— in almost everything.' 

' You say I do whatever I please. The difficulty with you some- 
times, Will, is that you do not * please * hard enough.* 
'It would be difficult for anybody to rival you in that,' Bufus 
said, with a zniDglmg of expression, \iBi\i ixonicBi und half bitter, 
'^zz please bo 'hard ' that nobody eW \xAa ^ t^EUKLoe' 
To which Winthrop made ixo answer. 
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'I am not sorry for it, Grovemor,' Bufus said, just as they 
reached their door, and with a very changed and quiet tone. 
To which also Winthrop made no answer except by a look. 



CHAPTEE XXIV. 

I watch thee from the quiet shore ; 

Thy spirit up to mine can reach ; 

But in dear words of human speech 
We two commusiicate no more. — TsNirrsoK. 

Mbs. Nettley was putting the finishing touches to her breakfast 
—that is, to her breakfast in prospect. A dish of fish and the 
ooffee-pot stood keeping each other cheerful on one side the hearth; 
uid Mrs. Nettley was just, with some trouble, hanging a large 
round griddle over the blazing fire. Her brother stood by, with 
bis hands on his sides, and a rather complacent face. 

* What's that flap-iack ^oingon for P' 

* For something 1 like, if you don't,' said his sister. ' George — * 
Mrs. Nettley stopped while her iron ladle was carefully bestow- 
ing large spoonfuls of batter all round the griddle. 

* What P* said Mr. Inchbald, when it was done. 

' Somebody up-stairs likes 'em. Don't you suppose you could 
get Mr. Landholm to come down. He likes 'em, and he don't 
ffet 'em now-a-days — nor too much of anything that's good. I 
don't know what he does live on, up there.' 

* Anything is better than those things,' said her brother. 

' Other people are more wise than you. . Do go up and ask him, 
will yon, George P I hope he gets good dinners somewhere, for 
it's very little of anything he cooks at that sdioky little fireplace of 
his. Do you ever see him bring anything in P' 

* Nothing. I don't see him brinff himself in, you know. But 
he'U do. He'll have enough by and by. Dame Nettley. I know 
what stufi'he's of.' 

* Yes, but no stuff '11 last without help,* said Mrs. Nettley, 
taking her cakes off the griddle and piling them up carefully. 
'Now I'm all ready, George, and you're standing there-^it's 
always the way — and before you can mount those three pair of 
stairs and down again, these '11 be cold. Do go, George ; Mr. 
Landholm likes his cakes hot— I'll have another plateful ready 
before you'll be here ; and then they're good for nothing but to 
throw away.' 

' That's what I think,' said Mr. Inchbald; 'but I'll bring him 
down if I can, to do what you like with 'em— only I must see first 
what this knocking wants at the front door.' 

* And left this one open too !' — said Mrs. Nettley, — * and now 
the whole house 'U be full of smoke and everything— Well !— I 
might as well not ha' put this griddleful on.' 

But the door having refused to latch, gave 'NLt^.'^^XJOvs^ ^ 
chance to hear what was going on. She «.\iOO^, ^vc^ SsOaas^-* 
Jja^niDg.^ Some unaocvLatomedi tones came to \ieT e^x— ^^"s^^^- 
lachbald'a round hearty voice, saying. 
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* Yes sir — ^he is here — he is at home/ 

* I'd like to see him ' 

And then the sounds of scraping feet entering the house. 

* I'd like to go somewheres that I could see a fire, too,' said the 
strange voice. * Ben ridin' all night, and got to set off again, you 
see, directly.' 

And Mrs. Nettley turned her cakes in a ffreat huny, as her 
brother pushed open the door and let the intruder in. 

He took off his hat as he came, showing a head that had seen 
some sixty winters, thinly dressed with yellow hair, but not at all 
grey. The face was strong and Yankee-marked with shwwdness 
and reserve. His hat was wet, and his shoulders, which had no 
protection of an overcoat. 

* Do you wish to see Mr. Landholm in his room P* said Mr. 
Inchbald. * He's just coming down to breakfast.* 

' That '11 do as well,* said the stranger, nodding. * And stop— 
you may give him this — ^maybe he*d as lieve have it up there.' 

Mr. Inchbald looked at the letter handed him, tne outaide of 
which, at least, told po tales ; but his sister with a woman's quick 
instinct had already asked, 

* Is anything the matter P* 

* Matter ?'— said the stranger,— * well, yes. — He*s wanted to 
hum.' 

Both brother and sister stood now forgetting everything, both 
saying in a breath, 

* Wanted what for P* 

* Well— there's sickness—* 

* His father P' 

* No, his mother.* 

Mrs. Nettley threw down her slice and ran out of the room 
Mr. Inchbald turned away slowly in the other direction. The 
stranger, left alone, took a knife from the table and dished the 
neglected cakes, and sat down to dry himself between them and 
the coffee. 

Mr. Inchbald slowly mounted the stairs to Winthrop's door, 
met the pleasant face that met him there, and gave the letter. 

* I was coming to ask you down to breakfast with us, Mr. Land- 
holm ; but somebody has just come with that for you, and wishes 
you to have it at once.' 

The pleasant face grew grave, and the seal was broken, and the 
letter unfolded. It was a folio half sheet, of coarse yellowish 
paper, near the upper end of which a very few lines were irregu- 
larly written. 

* My dear Son,— It is with great pain I write to tell you that 
you must leave all and hasten home if you would see your mother. 
Friend Underhill will take this to you, and your shortest way will 
be, probably, to hire a horse in M. and travel night and day ; as 
the time of the boat is uncertain, and the stage does not make 

very good time, — Her illness haa been so short that we did not 
^offr it waa necesagaj to alarm yon. \)efoie. Ifa ^ew ww^ c^csma 
^rithout delay-- Your fa^ex, "vT , "LkSTiTiftiaL: 
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M!r. Inchbald watched the face and manner of his friend as he 
id, and after he read, these few words, — but the one expressed 
ly gravity, the other, action. Mr. Inchbald felt he could do 
tiling, and slowly went down stairs again to Mr. Underbill. He 
md him -still over the fire between the cakes and the coffee, 
it Mr. Inchbald totally forgot to be hospitable, and not a word 
ks said tiU Winthrop came in, and he and the letter-bringer had 
imjg each other's hand, with a brief ' how d' ye do.* 
' How did you leave them, Mr. Underhill ?' 

* Well — they were wantin' you pretty bad — * 

* Did she send for me P' 

'Well — no— I guess not,' said the other with something of 
sitancy, or of consideration, in his speech. Winthrop stood 
ent a moment. 

* I shall take horse immediately. You wiU go — how P* 

* May as well ride along with you,* said Mr. Underbill, settling 
J coat. ' I'm wet — a trifle — but may as well ride it off as any 
ly. Start now P* 

* Have you breakfasted P* 

* Well — ^no, I hain*t had time, you see — ^I come straight to vou.* 

* Mr. Inchbald, I must go to the office a few minutes — will you 
7B mj friend a mouthful ?' 

* But yourself, Mr. Landholm P' 

* I have had breakfast.' 

Mr. Inchbald did his duty as host then ; but though his guest 
ed despatch, the * mouthful ' was hardly a hungry man's break- 
it when Winthrop was back again, in a few. minutes more the 
o were mounted and on their way up the right bank of the river. 
They rode silently. At least, if Mr. Underbill's wonted talk- 
.Teness found vent at all, it was more than Winthrop was able 
er to recollect. He could remember nothing of the ride but liia 
n thoughts ; and it seemed to him afterwards that they must 
ve been stunning as well as deafening ; so vague and so blended 
IS the impression of them mixed up with the impression of 
eiything else. It was what Mr. UndorhiU called 'failing 
«uier;'. the rain dropped lightly, or by turns changing to mist 
nff over the river and wreathed itself about the lulls, and often 
)o3 across his path ; as if to bid the eye turn inward, for space 
range without, it might not have. And passing all the other 
irneys he had made up and down that road, some of them on 
rseback as he was now, Winth,roi)'s thoughts went back to that 
st one, when through ill weather and discouragement he had . 
t the home he was now seeking, to enter upon his great world 
reer. Why did they so P He had been that road in the rain 
loe ; he had been there in all weathers ; he had been there often 
th as desponding a heart as brought him down that first time ; 
dch, indeed, did not despond at all then, though it felt the 
tight of life's tmdertakLngs and drawbacks. Andme^^rccLX-alva., 
d yellow, sun-coloured miat of this April day,\i3ATLo\^^Tv&%%'w^ 
a cold, pitiless, pelting December storm. xe\. -^BA^AXiV^ ^^'Caft 
wa between, Ms mind went back constaatVy \*o \i)tt».\»^cw\»^'^^' 
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He felt over again, though as in a dream, its steps of loneliness and 
heart-sinking — its misty looking forward — and most especially 
that Bible word * Now* — which his little sister's finger had pointed 
out to him. He remembered how constantly that day it came 
back to him in everything he looked at, — from the hills, from the 
river, from the beat of the horses* hoofs, from the falling rain. 
* Now * — * now * — he remembered how he had felt it that day ; he 
had almost forgotten it since ; but now it came up again to his 
mind as if that day had been but yesterday. What brought it 
there H Was it the unrecognised, unallowed sense, that the one of 
all the world who most longed to have him obey that word, might 
be to-day beyond seeina: hun obey it— for ever r Was it possibly, 
that passing over the bridge of Mirza's vision he suddenly saw 
himself by the side of one of the open trap-doors, and felt that 
some stay, some security he needed, before lus own foot should 
open one for itself H He did not ask ; he did not try to order the 
confused sweep of feeling which for the time passed over him ; one 
dread idea for the time held mastery of all others, and kept that 
day's ride aU on the edge of that open trap-door. Whose foot 

had gone down there P ^And under that thought, — woven in 

with the various tapestry of shower and sunshine, meadow and 
hillside, that clothed his day's journey to the sense, — were the 
images of that day in December — that final leaving of home and 
his mother, that rainy cold ride on the stage-coach, Winnie's open 
Bible, and the * Now,' to which her finger, his mother's prayers, 
and lus own conscience, had pointed all the day long. 

It made no difference, that as they went on, this April day 
changed from rain and mist to the most briUiant sunshine. The 
mists rolled away, down the river and along the guUeys of the 
mountains ; the clouds scattered from off the blue sky, which 
looked down clear, fair, and soft, as if Mirza's bridge were never 
imder it. The Httle puddles of water sparkled in the smiBhine 
and reflected the blue ; the roads made haste to diy ; the softest 
of spring airs wafted down from the hill-sides a spicy remem- 
brance of budding shoots and the drawn-out sweetness of pine and 
fir and hemlock and cedar. The day grew sultrily warm. But 
though sunlight and spring winds carried their tokens to memory's 
gates and lelt them there, they were taken no note of at the time, 
by one traveller, and the other had no mental apparatus fine 
enough to gather them up. 

He had feeling or dehcacy enough of another kind, however, 

. to keep him quiet. He sometimes looked at Winthrop; never 

spoke to him. Almost never ; if he spoke at all, it was in some 

aside or counsel-taking with himself about the weather, Uie way, 

or the prospect and management of the farming along the river. 

They stopped only to bait or to rest their horses ; even at those 

times Mr. XJndernill restrained himself not only from talking to 

Winthrop hut from talking before him ; and except when his 

companion was at a distance, kept «a qvyiet «a he* Winthrop 

^J^d DO questions. 

•i-he road grew hilly, and in Bom© pAacei^ T0^3»®a., \itfssk?» \ft ^Oia 
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korsee j and by the time they were fairly among the mountain 
land that stood down far south from Wut-a-qut-o, the sun was 
Hearing the fair broken horizon line of the western shore. The 
miles were long now, when they were no longer many ; the road 
waa more and more steep and difficult ; the horses weary. The 
mm travelled faster than they did. A gentler sunlight never lay 
in spring-time upon those hills and river; it made the bitter 
tiurmoil and dread of the way seem the more harsh and ungentle. 
Their last stopping-place was at Cowslip's Mill — on the spot 
wiiere seven years before, Winthrop had met the stage-coach and 
its consignment of ladies. 

* The horses must have a minute here, — and a bite,* said Mr. 
Underhill, letting himself slowly down from his beast; — * lose no 
time by it.' 

For a change of posture Winthrop threw himself off, and stood 
leaning on the saddle, while his travelluig companion and Mr. 
CowsUp came up the rise bringing water and food to the horses. 
No more than a grave nod was exchanged between Winthrop 
and his old neighbour ; neither said one word ; and as soon as the 
buckets were empty the travellers were on their way again. 

It was but a little way now. The sun had gone behind the 
mountain, the wind had died, the perfect stillness and loveliness 
of evening light was over hill and river and the home land, as the 
liders came out from the woods upon the foot of the bay and saw 
it all before them. A cloudless sky, — the white clear western 
light where the sun had been, — the bright sleeping water, — the 
•weet lights and shades on Wut-a-qut-o and its neighbour hills, the 
lower and darker promontory throwing itself across the land- 
Boape ; and from one spot, that half-seen centre of the picture, the 
litde brown speck on Shah-wee-tah, — a thin, thin wreath of smoke 
■lowly went up. Winthrop for one moment looked, and then rode 
OD. sharply and Mr. Underhill was fain to bear him company. 
Tliey had rounded the bay—they had ridden over the promontory 
neck — they were within a little of home, — ^when Winthrop sud- 
denly drew bridle. Mr. Underhill stopped. Winthrop turned 
towards him, and asked the question not asked till then. 

* How is it at home, Mr. Underhill P' 

And Mr. Underhill, without looking at him, answered in the 
game tones, a moment of paiise between, 

* She's gone.' 

Winthrop's horse carried him slowly forward ; Mr. Underbill's 
was seen no more that night — unless by Mr. Cowslip and his son. 

Slowly Winthrop's horse carried him forward — but little time 
tben was needed to bring him round to the back of the house, at 
the kitchen door, whither the horse-path led. It was twilight 
now ; the air was full of the perfume of cedars and pines, — the 
dear white light shone in the west yet. Winthrop did not see vt* 
He only saw that there was no light in the wmd-O^^. Kxl^ *0s^\^ 
carl of thin smoke was the only thing ko \iaA aee^ %>;AT!rvxi^ ^sSoo^ 
the house, He got oifhia horse and went into \>aft^L\\i^e\^- ^ 
Then was light enouffh to see wlio met \i\tcv t\\«te, ^^ ^^* 
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father. There was hardly light to see faces : but Mr. Landholm 
laid both hands on his son's shoulders, saying, 

* My dear boy ! — it's all over ! — ;-' 

And "Winthrop laid his face on his father's breast, and for a few 

breaths, sobbed, as he had not done since since his childish eyes. 

had found hiding-place on that other breast that could rest them 
no more. ' * 

It was but a few minutes :— and manly sorrow had given way 
and taken again its quiet self-control; once and for ever. The 
father and son wrung each other's hands, the mute speech of hand 
to hand telling of mutual suffering and endurance and affection, 
— all that could be told ; and then after the pause of a minute, 
Winthrop moved on towards the family room, asking softly, * Is 

she here F' But his father led him through, to the seldom-used 

east-room. 

Asahel was there ; but he neither spoke nor stirred. And old 
Karen was there, moving about on some trifling errand of duty ; 
but her quick nature was under less government ; it did not bear 
the sight of Winthrop. Dropping or forgetting what she was 
about, she came towards him with a bursting cry of feeling, half 
for herself, half sympathetic ; and with the freedom of old 
acquaintance and affection and common grief, laid her shrivelled 
black hand on his shoulder and looked up into his face, saying, 
almost as his father had done, but with streaming eyes and 
quivering lips, 

* My dear son ! — she has gone ! ' 

Winthrop took the hand in his and gave it a moment's pressure, 
and then saying very gently, but in a way that was obeyed, *Be 
quiet, Karen,' — he passed her and stood at his mother's bedside. 

.She was there — lying qtiietly in her last sleep. Herself and not 
another. All of her that could write and leave its character on 
features of clay, was shown there still — ^in its beauty. The brow 
yet spoke the calm good sense which had always reigned beneath 
it; tlie Hues of toil were on the cheek; the mouth had its old 
mingling of patience and hope and firm dignity — the dignity of 
meek assurance which looked both to the present and to the future. 
It was there now, unchanged, unlessened ; Winthrop read it ; that 
as she had lived, so she had died, in sure expectation of * the rest 
that remaineth.' Herself and no other ! — ay ! that came home 
too in another sense, with its hard, stern reality, pressing home 
upon the heart and brain, till it would have seemed that nature 
could not bear it and must give way. But it did not. Winthrop- 
stood and looked, fixedly and long, so fixedly that no one cared to 
interrupt him, but so calmly in his deep gravity that the 
standers-by were rather awed than distressed. Aid at last when he 
turned away and Asahel threw himself forward upon his neck, 
Winthrop's manner was as firm as it was kind ; though he left 
them all then and forbade Asahel to follow hira. 
. 'The Lord bless him !' said Karen, Yoosvxi^ ker tongue then and 
^^vimr her tears Jeave at the same time. ' KsAbatc^^ >s)[i<&\jKstd 
a^ blessed Mm, ox he wouLdn't ha' hoTiv©\3qe ^Q. ^hft'?iQ»\ji\.\Qw^ 
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that one of her children — she won't, no, she won't ! — ^I know she 
won't !— ' 

* Where is Winnie, Karen P' said Asahel, suddenly. ' 

. 'Poor soul ! — I dun know,' said Karen : — ' she was afeared to 
iee the Governor come home, and dursn't stop nowheres — I dun 
know where she's hid. — The Lord bless him ! nobody needn't ha' 

feared him. He's her own boy — ain't he her own boy ! ' 

Asahel went out to seek for his little sister, but his search was 
in vain. She was not to be seen nor heard of. Neither did 
Winthrop come to the sorrowful gathering which the remnant of 
the family made round the supper-table. In the house he was not; 
and wherever he was out of the house, he was beyond reach. 

* Could they have gone away together ?' said Asahel. 
' No !' said his father. ^ 

* They didn't,' said Clam. ' I see him go off by himself.' 

* Which way P' — * Off among the trees, said Clam. 

* Which way P' said Mr. Landholm. 

^ ' His back was to the house, and he was going off towards the 
river some place — I guess he didn't want no one to foller him.' 

* There aint no wet nor cold to huii; him,' said Karen. 
There was not ; but they missed him. 

And the house had been quiet, very quiet, for long after supper- 
time, when softly and cautiously one of the missing ones opened 
the door of the east-room and half came in. Only Karen sat there 
at the foot of the bed. Winnie came in and came up to her. 

* He's not here, darlin',' said the old woman, — * and ye needn't 
ha* started from him. — O cold face, and white face ! — ^what ha' you 
done with yourself, Winnie, to run away from him so P Ye needn't 
ha* feared him. Poor lamb ! — ^poor white lamb ! — ' 

The girl sat down on the floor, and laid her face on Karen's lap, 
where the still tears ran very fast. 

* Poor white lamb !* said the old woman, tenderly laying her 
wrinkled hand on Winnie's fair hair, — * Ye haven't eat a crumb— 
Karen'll fetch you a bit P — ^ye'U faint by the way — ' 

Winnie shook her head. * No — no.' 

' What did you run away for P' Karen went on. ' Ye run away 
from your best comfort — ^but the Lord's help, Winnie ; — he's the 
strongest of us all.' 

But something in that speech, Karen could not divine what, 
made Winnie sob convulsively ; and she thought best to give up 
her attempts at counsel or comforting. 

The wearied and weakened child must have needed both, for she 
wept unceasingly on Karen's knees till late in the night ; and then 
in sheer weariness the heavy eyelids closed upon the tears that 
were yet ready to come. She slumbered, with her head still on 
Karen's lap. 

'Poor lamb !* said Karen, when she found it out, betLdisi.^ ^s^'st 
to look at her,— * poor lamb !— she'll die o^ ^i\i\a Si >2w& QKQ>xcsrasst 
can't help her,— and she's the Lord's ckWd too.—" ^«c5^i«^\^'^S^^ 

^^hildl—majrbe beat!— ''Little traveller Ziou-^ai^* -^^^^o.^ 

were all up at thoae gates, O Lord 1 * 

N 2 
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The last words were spoken with a heavy sigh, and then the old 
woman changed her tone. 

* Winnie ! — Winnie I—go to bed— go to bed I Your mother *d 
say it if she was here.' 

"Winnie raised her head and opened her eyes, and Karen re- 
peating her admonition in the same key, the child got up and went 
mechanically out of the room, as if to obey it. 

It was by this time very late in the night ; the rest of the in- 
mates of the house had long been asleep. No lights were burning 
except in the room she had left. But opening the door of the 
kitchen, through which her way lay to her own room, Winnie 
found there was a glimmer from the fire, which usually was covered 
up close ; and coming further into the room, she saw some one 
stretched at full length upon the floor at the fireside. Another 
step, and Winnie knew it was Winthrop. He was asleep, his head 
resting on a roUed-up cloak against the jamb. Winnie's tears 
sprang forth again, but she would not waken him. She kneeled 
down by his side, to look at him, as well as the faint fire-glow 
would let her, and to weep over him ; but her strength was worn 
out. It refused even weeping ; and after a few minutes, nestling 
down as close to him as she could get, she laid one arm and her 
head upon his breast and went to sleep too. More peacefully and 
quietly than she had slept for several nights. 

The glimmer from the fire-light died quite away, and only the 
bright stars kept watch over them. The moon was not where sho 
could look in at those north or east kitchen windows. But by 
degrees the fair April night changed. Clouds gathered themfielves 
up from all quarters of the horizon, till they covered the sky ; the 
faces of the* stars were red ; thunder began to roll along among 
the hills, and bright incessant flashes of white lightning kept the 
room in a glare. The violence of the storm did not coij^e over 
Shah-wee-tah, but it was more than enough to rouse Wmthrop, 
whose sleep was not so deep as his little sister's. And when 
Winnie did come to her consciousness, she found herself lifted 
from the floor and on her brother's lap ; he half sitting up ; his 
arms round her, and her head still on his breast. Her &8t move- 
ment of awakening was to change her position and throw her arms 
around his neck. 

* Winnie ' he said gently. 

The flood-gates burst then, and her heart poured itself out; her 
head alternately nestling in his neck and raised up to kiss his face, 
and her arms straining him with nervous eagerness. 

* O Winthrop !— O Winthrop !— O dear Winthrop ! — ' wa« the 
cry, as fast as sobs and kisses would let her. 

* Winnie — * said her brother again. 

* O Winthrop ! — why didn't you come !* 

He did not answer that, except by the heaving breast which 
poor Winnie could not feel. 
'I am here now, dear Winnie.* 

'O Winthrop I—' Wimiie YieaiUle^, MAVJ^<b\s«^«B. 
iieart would hxxrut forth, ' "wby «Een!\, -jou^iCSiDM^MaLV-* 
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It was said witli a moist bitter rush of tears, as if she felt that 
the most precious thing she had, lacked of preciousness ; that her 
xnost sure support needed a foundation. But Tvhen a minute had 
stilled the tears, and she could hear, she heard ^v"} say, very 
calmly, 

* I am one, Winnie.* 

Her tears ceased absolutely on his shoulder, and Winnie was 
for a moment motionless. Then as he. did not speak again, she 
unclasped her arms and drew back her head to look at Imn. The 
eonstant flashes of light s^aye her chance enough. 

* You heard me right,' ne said. 

' Are you P' — she said, wistfully. 

'JBj (Jod's help this night and for eyer.* 

Winnie brought her hands together, half clapping, half clasping 
ihem, and then threw them to their former position arouna his 
neok, exclaiming,— 

* Oh, if she had known it before — I* 

There waa no answer to that, of words ; and Winnie could not 
see the sudden paleness which witnessed to the answer within. 
But it came, keen as those lightning flashes, home-thrust as the 
thunderbolts they witnessed to, that his • now ' had come too late 
for her. 

The lightnings grew fainter, and failed — ^the thunder muttered 
off in the distance, and ceased to be heard — the clouds rolled down 
the river and scattered away, just as the dawn was breaking on 
Wut-a-qut-o. There had been nothing spoken in the farmhouse 
kitchen since Winnie*s last words. Wmthrop was busy with his 
own Noughts, which he did not tell ; and Winnie had been giving 
hers all the expression they could bear, in tears and kisses and the 
0^nff clajsp of her weak arm, and the envious resting, trusting, 
lay or her head upon Winthrop's shoulder and breast. When the 
glare of the lightning had all gone, and the grey light was begin- 
ning to walk in at the windows, her brother spoke to her. 

'Winnie,— you would be better in bed.' 

* Oh, no, — I wouldn't.— Po you want me to go. Governor P* she 
added, presently. 

* Not if you could rest as well here, but you want rest, Winnie.* 
*I couldn't rest so well anywhere .''—said Winifred, energetically. 

* Then let me take the big chair and give you a chance.' 

He took it, and took her in his arms again, where she nestled 
henelf down as if she had been a child ; with an action that touoh- 
inglr told him anew that she could rest so well nowhere else. 

* Governor — ' she said, when her head had found its place — * you 
liaren't kissed me.' 

* I did, Winnie, — ^it must have been before you were awake.* 
But he kissed her again ; and drawin£[ one or two long breaths, 

of hei^rt-weariness, and heart-rest, Winnie went to sleep. 

The grey dawn brightened rapidly ; and a ^VjS^e «Jl\,«t,'^«st^ 
eame in. It wm fair morning then. BVie b\«o^ \>^ V)si»\ia«5s?vjs\.^ 
cpjpamte the two, looking at them. 

Mas abe been here mnightl^* 0hei?luBp^^ 
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Winthrop nodded. 

* Poor lamb ! — ^Ye're come in good time, Maater Winthrop.* 
She turned and began to address herself to the long gone-out 

fire in the chimney. 

* What are you goin^ to do, KarenP* he said, softly. 
She looked back at him, with her hand in the ashes. 

* Haven't you watched to-night ?' 

* IVe watched a many nights,* she said, shaking her head, and 
beginning again to rake for coals in the cold fireplace, — * this aint 
the first. That aint nothin*. I'll watch now, dear, * till 1^ day 
dawn and the shadows flee away ;* — ^what else should Karen do ? 
'Taint much longer, and I'll be where there's no night again. O 
come, sweet day! — ' said the old woman, clasping her hands 
together as she crouched in the fireplace, and the tears beginning 
to trickle down, — *when the mother and the childr'n 'U all be 
together, and Karen somewheres — and our home won't be broken 
up no more ! — " 

She raked away among the ashes with an eager trembling hand. 

* Karen, — * said Winthrop, softly, — * Leave Qiat.* 

* What, dearP' — she said. 

* Leave that.* 

' Who'll do it, dear P' 

'I will.' 

She obeyed him, as perhaps she would have done for no one else. 
Rising up, Winthrop carried his sleeping sister without wakening 
her, and laid her on the bed in her own little room, which opened 
out of the kitchen ; then he came back and went to work in t^e 
fireplace. Karen yielded it to him with equal admiration and 
unwillingness ; remarking to herself as her relieved hands went 
about other business, that, *for sure, nobody could build afire 
handsomer than Mr. Winthrop ;' — and that * he was his mother's 
own son, and deserved to be !' 



CHAPTEE XXV. 

That thee is sent receive in bnxomness; 

The wrestling of this worlde askith a fall ; 

Here is no home, here is but wildernesse, 

Forthe, pilgrim, forthe, o best out of thy stall, 

Loke up on high, and thanke thy God of all. — Chxvcbb. 

As soon as she was awake Winnie sought her brother's side again ; 
and from that moment never left it when it was possible to be 
there. In his arms, if she could ; close by his side, if nearer might 
not be ; she seemed to have no freedom of life but in his shadow. 
Her very grief was quieted there ; either taking its tone &om his 
calm strength, or binding itself with her own love for him. Her 
brother was the sturdy tree round which this |)oor little vine 
threw its tendrih, and climbed and flourished, all it could. 
Se bad but & few days to spend at ^"Wt^LN^e^e^toL now. Towards 

^o end of them, she was one evenvn^ %\\^sm%, «& t>sqa^ ^»l Vijft 

™e© ,. silent and quiet. They -were Aone. 
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* Winnie,* said her brother, ' what shall I do with you P* 

She put her arms round his neck and kissed nim,— a very 
dSreiKient caress ; but she made no answer. 

* Shall I take you to Mannahatta with me P* 
'Oh, yes,; Wiuthrop!' 

It was said with breathless eagerness. 

* I am almost afraid to do it.* — * Why, Winthrop P* 

* Hush — ,' he said, gently ; for her words came out with a sort 
of impatient hastine&s ; — * You don't know what kind of a place it 
is, Winnie. It isn't much Hke what home used to be.* 

*Nor this aint, neither,' she murmured, nestling her head in 
his bosom. 

' But you wouldn't have the free air and country — I am afraid 
it wouldn't be so good for you.* » 

* Yes it would — it would be better for me. — ^I can't hardly be 

good as all. Governor, except where you are. I get cross now-a- 
ays— it seems I can't help it — and I didn't use to do so * 

How gently the hand that was not round her was laid upon her 
cheek, as if at once forbidding and soothing her sorrow. For it 
was true,— Winnie's disease had wrought to make her irritable 
and fretful, very different from hef former self. And it was true 
that Winthrop's presence governed it, as no other thing could. 
'Would you rather go with me, Winnie P' 
' Oh yes, Governor ! — oh yes 1 ' 

* Then you shall.* 

He went himself first to make arrangements, which he well 
knew were very necessary. That one little attic room of his, and 
that closet, which was at once Mother Hubbard's cupboard and 
his clothes press, could never do anything for the comfort of his 
little sister. He went home and electrified Mrs. Nettley with 
the intelligence that he must leave her and seek larger quarters, 
which he knew her house could not give. 

*To be sure,* says Mrs. Nettley, in a brown study, 'the 

kitchen's the kitchen, — and there must be a parlour, — and George's 
painting room,— and the other's my bedroom, — and George sleeps 
m that other little back attic. — Well, Mr. Landholm, let's think 
about it. We'll see what can be done. We can't let you go away* 
Geoi^e would rather sleep on the roof.' 

' BLe would do what is possible, Mrs. Nettley ; and so would I.* 

It was found to be possible that * the other httle back attic ' 
should be given up. Winthrop never knew how, and was not 
allowed to know. But it was so given that he could not help 
taking. It was plain that they would have been worse straitened 
than in their accommodations, if he had refused their kindness 
and gone somewhere else. 

Mra. Nettley would gladly have done what she could towards 
famishing the same little back attic for Winnie's use ; butoxitjcsj^ 
point Winthrop was firm. He gathered \iYmae\i\\v&iei^\\^^'sJ^^ 
things the room wanted, from the cheapest soutc^'^ -s^Ve^^ife 'vas 
caald be obtained ; even that was a aerioua diava.'vreoTv'V^ ^^^ 
Me laid in a farther supply of fael, for ^mrne' BVe«2^^i^^ ^"^ 
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would not stand the old order of things, — a fire at meal-times and 
an old cloak at other times when it was not verv cold. Happily 
it was late in the season and much more fire would not be needea; 
a small stock of wood he bought, and carried up and bestowed in 
the closet ; he could put his clothes in Winnie's room now, and the 
closet need no longer act as a wardrobe. A few very simple stores 
to add to Mother Hubbard's shelves, and Winthrop had stretched 
his limited resources pretty well, and had not much more left than 
would take him to Wut-a-qut-o, and bring him back again. 

* I don't see but I shall have to sell the farm,* said Mr. Land- 
holm on this next visit of his son's. 

* Why, su-P' 

* To pay off the mortgage — ^that mortgage to Mr. Haye/ 

* Winthrop was silent. 

* I can't meet the interest on it ; I haven't been able to pay any 
these five years,' said Mr. Landholm with a sigh. * If he don t 
foreclose, I must. 1 guess I'll take Asahel and go to the West/ 

* Don't do it hastily, father.' 

< ' No,' said Mr. Landholm with another sigh ;— ' but it'll come to 
that.' 

Winthrop had.no power to Kelp it. And the mone^ had been 
borrowed for him and Rufus. Most for Eufus. But it had been 
for them ; and with this added thought of sorrowful care, he 
reached Mannahatta with liis little sister. 

It was early of a cold spring day, the ground white with a flurry 
of snow, the air raw, when he Drought Winnie from the steam- 
boat and led her, half frightened, half glad, through the streets to 
her new home. Winnie's tongue was very still, her eyes very 
busy. Her brother left the eyes to make their own notes and 
comments, at least he made none, till they had readied the 
comer of Little South Street. He made none then j the door 
was opened softly, and he brought her up the stairs and into 
ids room without disturbing or falling in with anybodjr. Putting 
her on a calico-covered settee, Winthrop pulled off ms coat ana 
set about making a fire. 

Winnie had cried all the day before and as much of the night 
as her i>oor eyelids could keep awake ; and now in a kind of lull, 
sat watching him. 

* Governor, you'll catch cold * 

* Not if I can make the fire catch,* said he, quietly. 

* But you wanted me to keep on my things.' 

* Did you want to take them off?' 

Winnie sat silent^again, shrugging her shoulders to the chill air. 
But presently the fire caught, and the premonitory snapping and 
crackling of the kindling wood gave notice of a sudden change of 
temperature. Winnie's feelings took the cheery influence of the 
j>jomise, and she began to talk in a more hearty strain. 
'Is this your room, Winthrop P' 
'This is my room, Winnie. 1 o\iia \b t\iet^, ivjMCt to it.* 
/Throufh that doorP' 
Jfo^-tErough tb« entry ;— tlxaA^ ib t\i% ^Looit <)|l isii v^Ait^i&sroM^ 
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Winnie got up to look at it. 

' 'Tisn't ayery large storehouse/ was her conclusion. 

' And not mucli in it. But the large storehouses are not far off, 

Minnie. Shall I leave you here for five minutes, while I go to 

5t something from one of them ?* 

* Do you mean out of doors P — from the shops P* 

* Yes. Shall I leave you five minutes P' — * Oh, yes !' 

He had come before her and was holding both her hands. 
efore he let them go he stooped down and kissed her. 
It was not a very common thing for Winthrop to kiss her ; and 
^innie sat quietea under the power and the pleasure of it till the 
re minutes were run out and ne had got back again. His going 
id coming was without seeing any one of the house ; a fact owing 

* Mrs. Nettley's being away to market and Mr. Inchbald out on 
Lother errand. 

Winthrop came in with his hands full of brown papers. Win- 
e watched him silently a^ain while he put his stores m the closet 
id brought out plates and knives and forks. 

* Where do you sleep, Governor P' 

'In a pleasanter place than I slept in last night/ said her 
•other. 

* Yes, but where P I don't see anv bed.' 

' You don't see it by day. It only shows itself at night.' 

* But where is it, Governor P' 

* You're sitting on it Winnie.* 
'This!-' 

' What is the matter with it P' 

'Why,—* said Winnie, looking dismayiully at the couch with 
lieh. Winthrop had filled the place of his bed, transferred to her 
OQiy — * it's too narrow !' 

* I don't fall out of it,* said her brother, quietly. 
'It isn't comfortable !' — ' I am, when I am on it.* 

' But it's hard !'— * Not if I don't think it is hard.' 

' I don't see how that makes any difference,' said Winniei dis- 

atentedly. * It's hard to me.' 

' But it's not your bed, Winnie.' 

' I don't like it to be yours, Winthrop.' 

He was busy laying a slice of ham on the coals and putting a 

iUet of water over me fire ; and then coming to her side he 

|;an, without speaking, and with a pleasant face, to untie the 

ings of her bonnet and to take off that and her other coverings, 

th a gentle sort of kindness that made itself felt and not heard. 

innie bore it with difficulty ; her features moved and trembled. 

^It's too much for you to have to take care of me,' she said, in a 

iee changed from its former expression. 

Too muchP' said Winthrop. — * Yes.' 

Why P'— * It's too much. * Can you do it P' 

I thmk I can take care of you, Winnie. You forget Y^\i<i \i3«i 
omised to take care of us both.' 
She Hbrewher arms round his neck, exdaamiixij, *\iot%<6\. ^^«t^' 
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* No, not quite/ said lie. 

* I do ! — except that I love you. I wish I could be good, Win- 
throp ! — even as good as I used to be.* 

* That wouldn't content me,' said her brother ; — ' I want you to 
be better.' 

She clasped her arms in an earnest clasp about his neck, veiy 
close, but said nothing. 

* Now sit down, Winnie,' said he presently, gently disengaging 
her arms and putting her into a chair, — *or something else will 
not be good enough.* 

She watched him again, while he turned the ham and put eggs 
in the skillet, and fetched out an odd little salt-cellar' and more 
spoons and cups for the eg^s. 

* But Winthrop !'— she said starting, — * where's your tea-kettle P* 

* I don't know. J have never had it yet, Winnie.* 
' Never had a tea-kettle ?'— * No.* 

* Then how do you do, Winthrop P* 

* I do without,* he said lightly. * Can't youP* 

* Do without a tea-kettle !* — * Yes.* 

* But how do you make tea and coffee P* 

* I don't make, them.* 

* Don't you have tea and coffee ?* 

' No, except when somebodv else makes it for me.' 

* I'll make it for you, Winthrop !* 

* No, Winnie — 1 don't want you to have it any moore than 
myself.' 

* But, Winthrop — I can't drink water !* 
' I think you ca,n — ^if I want you to.* 

* I wont,* was in Winnie's heart to say ; it did not get to her 
lips. With a very disturbed and unsettled face, she saw her bro- 
ther quietly and carefully supply her plate — ^the ham and the eggs 
and the bread and the butter, — and then Winnie jumped up and 
came to his arms to cry ; the other turn of feeling had come again. 
He let it have its way, till she had wept out her penitence and 
kissed her acknowledgment of it, and then she went back to her 
seat and her plate and betook herself to her breakfast. Before 
much was done with it, however, Mrs. Nettley and Mr. Inchbald 
came to the door; and being let in, overwhelmed them with kind 
reproaches and welcomes. Winnie was taken down stairs to 
finish her breakfast wi^A tea and coffee; and Winthrop leaving 
her in hands that he knew would not forget their care of her, was 
free to go about his other cares, with what diligence they might 
require. 

That, same morning, before she had left her own room, Miss 

Haye was informed that a black girl wished to speak with her. 

Being accordingly ordered up, said black girl presented herself. 

A comely wench, dressed in the last point of neatness, though not 

bj' any meanB so as to set off her good accidents of nature. Never- 

theleBB they could not be quite liid. •, "noTaote than a certain air of 

abundant capacity, for bom hex owiL\)\]A\xiQ«!&«xi<i^:^St^ 

^iio came in and dropped a curtaey. 
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*WlioareyouP* said Elizabeth. 
'I am Clam, ma'am/ 

* Clam !* said Elizabeth. ' O, are you Clam P Where have you 
xmittfiromP' 

* From the boat, last place, ma*ftm.* 
'Boat! what boat P' 

*The boat what goes with wheels and comes down the river/ 
MidOlam, lucidly. 
' Oh ! — ^And have you just come down P* 

* We was comin' down all yesterday and last night, ma'am.' 

* Who were coming?* 

*Mr. Winthrop Landholm, and Winifred, and me.* 

'Winifred and you,* said Elizabeth. * And did he send you to 

neP* 
Clam nodded. * He said he would ha' wnt somethin', if he'd 

la' had a piece of paper or card or anything, but he hadn't 

lothing.' 

* He would have written what P* 

* Pon't know — didn't say.* 
' Do you know who I am P* 

Clam nodded again, and showed her teeth. *The lady Mr» 
VT'inthrop sent me to.* 

* Do you remember ever seeing me before P' 

* When he was out walkin' with you in the rain,' said Clam, her 
bead first giving significant assent. 

* Look here,' said Elizabeth, a little shortly; 'when I speak to 
you, speak, and don't nod your head.* 

To which Clam gave the prohibited answer. 

* What are you sent here for now P' 

* I dun' know, ma'am.' 

* What did Mr. Winthrop say you were to do P* 
' Said I was to come here, and behave.' 

^ Why have you come away from Mrs. Landholm P* 

* Didn't,' said Clam. * She went away first. She's gone to 
heaven.* 

* Mrs. Landholm ! Is she deadP* — Clam nodded. 

* When P — and what was the matter P* 

* *Twa*n't much of anything the matter with her,* said Clam. 
' She took sick for two or three days, and then died. It*s more*n 
a fortnight 9go.* 

* And they sent for Mr. Winthrop P' 

' Job Underbill rode down after nim as hard as he could, and 
fetched him up on horseback.* 

* In time P* said Elizabeth. 

* He was in time for everything but himself. It was fbo late for 
Mm. But all the rest of the folks had the good of his coming.' 

* Why, what was there for him to do P ' said Elizabeth. 

* He finds enough to do — or he's pretty apt to— whenever \^a 
oomes to a place,' said Clam. 'There 's^^j^ e^erjVi^ \» '^^ 
IB order, about. There was Mr. LandkoVm. "^i-ai^iX^ ^ Xa^&s^C^ 
muso wiUin' to die; and Winifred ^bb ct«ary, ^cfi> ^^^ "* 
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crawled under one of the beds to hide when she thought he was a 
oomin'/ 

* When who was coming P * 

* He — Mr. Winthrop. And Karen was takin* airs — that aant 
out o' the common — but I'd a little liever have him master than 
her mistress — she wa'n't mine neither.' 

* And where was Mr. Asahel ? * 

* He was there and good enough what there was of him ; 

but he won't never stand in other foils* shoes/ 

* Do you say Winifred was crazy ? * 

' She was so feared to see her brother come home.* 

* Her brother Winthrop P ' 

* There wa'n't no other coming,* said Clam. 

* Poor thing ! ' said Elizabeth. * And you say he has brought 
her down to Mannahatta P ' . 

Clam nodded. ' She don't think she's alive when he aint near 
her ; so he's took her down to live with him. I puess it's good 
living with him,* said Clam, sagaciously. * I wish I did it.* 

* I must go and see her. Where is she P * 

* She's wherever he's took her to.* 

* But where's that P— don't you know P ' 

* It's to his house — if you know where that is.* 

* Do you know what you've come here to do P ' said Elizabeth, 
after a slight pause. — 01am shook her head. 

* One thing I can tell you, first of all,* said Elizabeth, — *it is to 
mind what i say to j^ou.* 

* Mr. Winthrop said I was to behave,* said Clam, with another 
glimpse of her white t^eth. 

* Inen don't shake your head any more when I speak to you. 
What have you been doing at Wut-a-qut-o P * 

* At Wuttle-quttle P * said Clam. 

* At Wut-a-qut-o. What did you do there P * 

* 'Taint the name of the place,' said Clam. * They call it 8hah- 
wee-tah.* ^ 

* Wut-a-qut-o is the name of the mountain — it's all one. What 
have you been used to do there ?' 

* Set tables — ' said Clam, considerately. 

* What did Mrs. Landholm teach youP' 

*She learned me *most everything,* said Clam. 'What she 
learned me most of all, was to have me read the Bible every day 
and do nothin' wrong o' Sundays, and never say nothin that 
wa'n't.'— ' That wasn't whatP ' 

* That wa'n't it,' said Clam. * Never to say nothin* that wa*n*t 
the thing.' 

* Why, did you ever do that P * said Ehzabeth. 

' Maybe I did,'N3aid Clam, considering her new mistress's dress- 
ing-table. * Mis* Landholm was afeard on't.' 

* Well, you must be just as careful about that here/ said Elisa- 
jbetJb, * I love truth as well as she did.* 

^AII kinds P ' said the girl. 
Mhutbetk ioolced at her, mih. amo\i^uiE&]l ol«»s^^ \(\g^i^ 
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did not dare to brine out. Nothing was to be made of Clam*s 
face, except that infallible air of capacity. There was no sign of 
impertinent meaning.—' You look as if you could learn,* she said. 
'Been leamin* ever since I was big enough,' said the black girl. 
And she looked so. 

* Axe you willing to learn P * 

* Like nothin' better.' 

* Provided it's the right kind, I suppose,* said Elizabeth, wholly 
unable to prevent her features giving way a little at the un- 
shakable coolness and spirit she had to do with. Clam's face re- 
laxed in answer, after a different manner from any it had taken 
during the interview ; and she said, 

^ * Well, I'll try. Mr. Winthrop said I was to be good ; and I 
ain't a goin' to do nothin' to displease him, anyhow ! * 

* But the matter is rather to please me, here,' said Elizabeth. 

* Well,* said Clam with her former wide-awake smile, * I guess 
what'll please him'll please you, wont it P * 

*Gro down stairs, and come to me after breakfast,* said her 
mistress. * I'll let you make some new dresses for yourself the 

first thing. And look here, * said she, pulling a bright-coloured 

silk hancucerchief out of a drawer, — ' put that into a turban before 
you come up, and let me see what you're up to.' 

Clam departed without an answer ; but when she made her 
appearance again, the orange and crimson folds were twisted 
about her heaa in a style that convinced Elizabeth her new wait- 
ing-maid's capacity was equal to all the new demands she would 
be likely to make upon it. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Kever his worldly lot, or worldly state torments him : 

Less he would like, if less his Gk>d had sent him. — Flstchsb. 

WiKTHBOP had taken no little charge upon himself in the 
charge of his little sister. In many ways. He had a scanty 
purse, and it better bore the demands of one than of two ; but that 
was only a single item. Winnie was not a charge upon his purse 
alone, but upon his heart and his head and his time. The de- 
mands were all met, to the full. As much as it was possible, in 
the nature of Winthrop 's business, his sister had him with her ; 
and when he could not be there, his influence and power. It was 
trying enough for the poor child to be left alone as much as she 
was, for she could not always find solace in Mrs. Nettley, and 
sometimes could not endure ner presence. Against this evil Win- 
tiuop providwl as far as he might by giving Winnie little jobs to 
do for nim while he was gone, and by setting her about what 
oonrses of self-improvement her delicate system of mind and bod^ 
waa able to bear. He managed it so that aW. "WB^a iot\sax3L\ Ttfi^» 
more the patching and knitting and bits ot ^ii^ia^^ ^\ii$2»ft.^^^ 
Birietir at bia line, than the pages of liiBtoTy,\ke wisaaSa^J^^Xx.- 
metie, and tba little leBson of Latin, wbick ^ex€k lot ^*vasx^ ^ ^"^ 
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self. He knew that affection, in every one of them, would stead^r 
the nerves and fortify the will to go patiently on to the end. And 
the variety of occupation he left her was so great that without 
tiring herself in any one thing, Winnie generaUy found the lonely 
hours of her day pretty well iflled up. Mrs. Nettley was a great 
help when Winnie was in the mood for her company ; that was 
not always. 

His Httle sister's bodily and mental health was another care 
upon Winthrop's mind, and on his time. Disease now constantly 
ruffled the sweet flow of spirits which once was habitual with her. 
Nothing ruffled his ; and his soothing hand could always quiet 
her, could almost always make her happy, when it was practicable 
for him to spare time. Very often when he had no time to give 
beyond what a word or a look would take from his business, liut 
those times were comparatively few. He was apt to give her 
what she needed, and make up &r it afterwards at the cost of rest 
and sleep when Winnie was abed. Through the warm simimer 
days he took her daily and twice daily walks, down to the Green 
where the sea air could blow in her face fresh from its own 
quarter, where she and he too could turn their backs upon brick- 
work and pavement and look on at least one face of nature un- 
spotted and unspoiled. At home he read to her, and with her, 
the times when ne used to read the classics; and many other 
times ; he talked to her and he played with her, having bought a 
second-hand backgammon board for the very purpose ; he heard 
her and set her lessons ; and he amused her with all the details 
of his daily business and experience that he could make amusing. 
If these things were a charge, it was one for which he was 
abundantly rewarded, every night and every morning, and knew 
it. But the other part of the burden, the drain upon his purse, 
was not so easily to be met withal. There was no h^pmg it. 
Winnie's state of health made her simple wants, simple as tney 
were, far more costly than his own had been ; and he would and 
did supply them. He could bear to starve himself and lie hard; 
but Winnie would very soon starve to death ; and the time when 
she could sleep softly on a hard bed had once been, but would 
never be again, literally or figuratively. Winthrop never showed! 
her how it was with him ; not the less it was almost the ebb ; and 
whence the flow was to come, was a point he saw not. He was 
not yet admitted to practise law ; his slender means were almost 
all gathered from teaching ; and he could not teach any more . 
than he did. And this consciousness he carried about with him, 
to the office, to market, and to his little sister's presence. For 
her his face was always the same ; and while she liad it Winnie 
thought little was wanting to her life. One morning when she 
had it not, she was lying wearily stretehed out on the couch, 
which was hers by day and Winthrop's by night. It was early 
June ; the Bun was paying his first instalment of summer heatr 
^nd doing it as if he were behmd-Ykond n^V\)dl ^w-^^j. Winnie's- 
attic roof gave her a fuU sliare oi \ns \iene^\». ^^«> Vcwr» oJl^^ 
laoTnmg had worn away, wKen to^ai^ iis»^ ^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 
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heard ascending tlie stairs. It was her hostess, come up to look 
after her. 

' All alone P * said Mrs. Nettley. 

* Oh yes !— ' came with most fervent breath from Winnie. Her 
head uneasily turned the other cheek to the pillow. 

* Poor child 1* said Mrs. Nettley ; and every line of her careful 
and sympathetic face said it over again. * Poor child ! — ^And Mr. 
Winthrop's been away all the morning ! * 

*I don*t know why you call me voor^ said Winnie, whose 
nerves could not bear even that shght touch, if it happened to 
touch the wron^ way ; — * Of course he*s been away all the morn- 
ing-=-he always is.* 

* And you're tired. I didn't mean 'poor, dear, in the way that I 
am poor myself; — not that poor, — I only meant, because you were 
so much here all alone without your brother.' 

* I know what you meant,* said Winnie. — '* It's hot up here, 
isn't it,* said Mrs. Nettley, going to the window. * Dreadful. It*s 
hot down stairs too. Can't we let a Httle air in P * 

* Don't ! It's hotter with it.* Mrs. Nettley left the window and 
came and stood by Winnie's couch, her face again saying what 
her voice did not dare to sav, — * Poor child I * 

* Mrs. Nettley ' — ' What, my love P* 

*rm very cross * — * No, you aren't, my love! you're only 

tired.* 

* I'm very cross — ^I don't know what makes me so — ^but some- 
times I feel as if I couldn't help it. I'm cross even to Winthrop. 
I'm very much obliged to you, but you must think I aint.' 

* I don't think the least thing of the kind, dearest — I know it*s 
miserable and suffocating up here, and you carCt feel — I wish I 
could: make it better for. you ! * 

' O it'll be better by and by — when Governor gets home and it 
grows cool.* — * Come down and take a bit of dinner with me.' 

'O no, thank you, Mrs. Nettley,* said Winnie, brightening up, 
* I don't want anything ; and Governer '11 be home by and by, 
and then we'll have our dinner. I'm going to broil the chicken 
and get everything ready.' 

* W eU, that '11 be sweeter than anything I've got,* said the good 

lady. — * Why, who's there P ' Somebody there was, knocking 

at the door; and when the door was opened, who was there 
showed herself in the shape of a young lady, very, bright looking 
and well dressed. She glanced at Mrs. Nettley with a slight 
word of inquiry, and passing her, made her way on up to the 
coach. 

'Is this Winifred?* she said, looking, it might be, a little 
shocked and a Httle sorrowful at the pale and mind- worn face 
that used to be so round and rosy ; and about which the soft fair 
hair still clustered as abundantly as ever. 

* Yes, ma'am,* Winifred said, half rising. 
'Don't get XLp,—don*t you know meP ' 

'Winmeaeye keenly scanned the bright fre^ iace \Ja»X»^^^ 
overber, but she shook her head and said ' xlo.' 
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* Can't you remember my being at your bouse — some time agoP 

— me and' she stopped. * Don't you remember? We spent a 

good while there — one summer — it was when you were a little girl.' 

* O !' — said Winnie, — ' are you ' — * Yes.' 

* I remember. But you were not so large then either.* 

* I am not very large now,' said her visitor, ta,king a chair beside 
Winnie's couch. — * No. But I didn't know you.* 

* How do you do, dear ?' — * I don't know,' said Winnie. ' I am 
not verv well now-a-days.' 

* And M annahatta is hot and dusty and disagreeable — more 
than any place you ever were in before in your life, isn't it P ' 

* I don't care,' said Winnie. * I'd rather be with Winthrop.* 
'And can he make up for dust and heat and bad air and all?' 

The smile that broke upon Winnie's face Elizabeth remembered 
was like that of old time ; there was a sparkle in the eyes that 
looked up at her, the lips had their childish play, and the iMa 
cheek even showed its dimple again. As she met the look, Eliza- 
beth's own face grew grave and her brow fell ; and it vras half a 
minute before she spoke. 

* But he cannot be with you a great deal of the time.* 

* O yes he is,' said Winnie ; — * he is here in the morning, and 
at breakfast and dinner and tea, and all the evening. And all 
Sundays.* 

* That's the best day of the week then, I suppose.* 

* It's always that,' said Winnie. * Aiid he takes a great many 
walks with me— every day almost, when it gets cool — we go down 
on the Green and stay there as long as it's pleasant.* EujEabeth 
was silent again. 

* But doesn't he have studying or writing to do in tbe evening? 
I thought he had. — * O yes,' said Winnie, * but then it don't hindar 
him from talking to me.' 

* And is he good enough to make you like this place better than 
your beautiful country home ?' 

* I would rather be here,* said Winnie. But she turned her 
face a little fipom her questioner, and though it remained perfectly 
calm, the eyes filled to overflowing. Elizabeth again paused, and 
then bending over her where she still lay on her couch, she pressed 
her own full red lips to Winnie's forehead. The salute was in- 
stantly returned upon one of her little kid gloves which Winnie 
laid hold of. 

* You don't know how rich you are, Winifred, to have snch a 
good brother.' — * Yes, I .do,' said Winifred. * You don't.* If 
there was not a rush to Elizabeth's eyes, it was because Ae 
fought for it. 

* ^Perhaps I don't,* she said, quietly ; * for I never had any one. 
Will you go and ride with me to-morrow, Winifred?* 

'EideP' said Winifred. 

' Yes. In my carriage. We'll go out of town. 
' O yes I O thank you. 1 aViouid Vike '\\.\etY tqxlcK.* 
'You don't look very strong,' aa^d. "E^iw^ift^k* * IBLom Si^'i^^SDai 
Xou can take such long walkBT* 
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' 0, Winthrop don't let me get tired, you know.* 
'But how does he manage to help itP' said Elizabeth, sn^ling. 
* Can he do everything P * 

* I don't know,* said Winnie. * He don't let me stand too long, 
and he doesn't let me walk too fast ; and his arm is strong, you 
know : he can almost hold me up if I do get tired.' 

* I have — or my father has,' said EHzabeth, * some very old, ver^ " 
good wine. I shall send you some. Will you try it ? I tliink it 
would make you stronger.' 

* I don't know whether Winthrop would let me drink it.' 
'Why notP' — * O he don't like me to drink anything but water 

and milk — ^he don't let me have tea or coffee — and I don't know 
whether he'd like wine ; but I'll ask him.' 

' Don't let you have tea or coffee?' 

'No ; we drink milk and water.* 

' But don't he let you cio whatever you have a mind?' 

* No,' said Winnie : * and I don't want to, either.* 

'Don't want to do what?' — 'Why anything that he don't 

like.' 

* Do you love him well enough for that not to wisli to do what 

he don't like, Winifred ?' 

* Yes ! * said Winifred. * I tliink I do. I may wish it at first, of 
course ; but I don't want to do it if he wishes me not.' 

' How did he ever get such power over youP' 

* Power ! ' said Winnie, raising herself up on her elbow ; * why, I 
don't know what you mean ! 1 should think everybody would do 
what Winthrop likes: it isn't j?ower.' 

' I wonder what it is, then !* said Elizabeth, significantly. 

' Why it's it's ^goodness ! * said Winnie, shutting her eyes, 

but not before they had filled again. Elizabeth bit her lips to keep 
her own from following company ; not with much success. 

* That's what it is,' said Winnie, without opening her eyes ; 'he 
always was just so. No, he wasn't either ; though it almost seems 
as if ho was ; but now he's a Christian.' 

If outward signs had kept inward feelings company, Elizabeth 
would have started. She sat still ; but the lines of her face wore a 
look of something v#ry like startled gravity. There was a silence 
of more than one minute. Winnie opened her eyes, and directed 
them upon her still companion. ' Is he any better than he used to 
be P' she forced herself to say. 

' Why, yes,' said Winnie, * of course— he must be. He used to be 
as good as he could be, except that ; and now he's that too.' — * What 
di&rence does 'that' make, WiniJ5'edP' 

Winnie looked keenly once more at the face of har questioner. 

* Don't you know what it is to be a Christian, Miss Haye P* 
Elizabeth shook her head. 

' You must ask Winthrop,' said Winnie. ' He can tell you bettcs,^ 
than I can.* — * I want you to tell me. What diffeTft\i(i^,iQrt YoaXass^^.^^ 
has it made in your brother P' 

"Winnie looked grave and somewhat pxxzzYe^. . 

'Ke don't aeem much different to we,* a\ie ^^\^n * «ua\^^^»^^ 

o 
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different. The difference is, Miss Haye, that before, he loved us, 
and now he loves God and keeps his commandments.* 

* Don't he love you now P* . . 

* Better than ever !' said Winnie, with her eyes opening : * why, 
what makes you ask that P* 

'Didn't he keep the commandments of the Bible before?* 
^ * No, not as he does now. Some of them he did, because he never 
was bad as some people are ; but he didn't keep them as he does 
now. He didn't keep the first commandment of all.' 

* Which is that ?' said Elizabeth. 

Winnie gave her another earnest look before she answered. 

* Don't you know P '— ' No.' 

' * Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
aU thy mind, and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength.' * 

If Winifred's face was grave, Elizabeth's took a double shade of 
gravity ; it was even dark for a minute, as if with some thought 
that troubled her. Winnie's eyes seemea to take note of it, and 
Elizabeth roused herself. Yet at first it was not to speak. 

* When — How long ago, do you suppose,' she said, * your brother 
was chanced in this way P' — ' Since — since tlft time I came here; 
since mother died,' Winnie said softly. 

There was again a few minutes of absolute silence ; and then 
Elizabeth rose to go. 

* Shall I send you the wine P' she said, smiling. — * I don't believe 
Winthrop will let me take it,' Winifred said. 

* Because he is good, are you bound not to get strong? ' Elizabeth 
said with an air of slight vexation. — *No,' said Winnie, *but be- 
cause he is ^ood I must do what he says.' 

* I wish I liked anybody so well as that!' said Elizabeth, kissing 
her. * Good bye, dear — I'll come for you to-morrow. There's no 
objection to that, I suppose P' — * No,' Winnie said, laughing ; and 
they parted. 

Five minutes Winnie was alone, thinking over her visit and 
visitor. They were a great novelty, and very mteresting. Winnie's 
thoughts roved with an odd mixture of admiration and pity over 
the beautiful dress, and fine face, and elastic step ; they were be- 
witching ; but Winnie had seen a shadow op the face, and she 
knew that the best brightness had never lighted it. Five minutes 
were all she had to think about it ; then she heard a very different 
step on the stairs. 

* I heard her go,' said Mrs. Nettley, * and I had a little time to 
spare ; so I thought I would spend it with you ; unless you've got 
enough with such a gay i|isitor and don't want me.* 

* O no indeed, Mrs. Nettley, I want you just as much. Have 
you done dinner P' — 'George isn't ready yet ;* and Mrs. Nettley 
took Miss Haye's chair andsether knitting-needles agoing. ' Has 
she tired you with talking P * 

'iVo— talking doesn*t tire me, — and she wasn't a gay visitor, 
either, Mrs, Nettley— what do you mean by * gay'P* • 
' O she was handsome, and yoxmg, aa^ * ^^ i%«^«» make fine 
birds' I'm sure,* saidMM.Nettiey \— 'i^««BL\.iSti«i«BMM^ ^DNHMaii^' 
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' Yes/ said Winnie, 'she had liandsome things on; but that 
didn't make her gay.^ 

* Well, that was what I meant. How do you like that young 
ladyP *— * I don't know,' said Winnie. * I think I like her.' 

* This isn't the first of your seeing her, dear ?' — ' O no — she was 
at our house once. I've seen her before, but that was a great 
while since. I didn't know her again at first.' 

* Then she remembered you best.' — * O — ' said Winnie, consider- 
ing, — * she has seen Rufus and Winthrop since then.' 

* She's a handsome young lady, don't you think so P' 

* I don't know — ' said Winnie. 

* Ask your brother if he don't think so.* — * Why P * 

* See i'f he don't think so.'—* Which brother P' 
'Your brother that's here — ^your brother Winthrop.' 
'Does he think she is P' — * Ask him,* repeated Mrs. Nettley. 

* I don't know why I should ask him,' said Winnie, turning over 
tmeasily on her couch—* I don't care if she is or no.' 

* Ay, but you might care.' — ' I don't know why,' said Winnie. 

' How woTild you like to have a new sister one of these days P-— 
by and by P*— * A sister P' Mrs. Nettley nodded. 

* A sister ! ' said Winnie. ' How should I have a sister P* 

' Why, such a thing might be,' said Mrs. Nettley, * Did you 
never tmnk of one oi your brothers getting married P ' 
' Winthrop won't ! ' saidWinnie; ' andldon't care whatRufus does.* 

* What makes you think Winthrop won't P' — * He won't !' said 
Winnie, with flushing cheeks. 

' Wouldn't you be glad P You would like anything that would 
make him happy.' — 'Happy ! ' said Winnie, — ' Glad ! — I do wish, 
Mrs. Nettley, you would go down stairs and leave me alone !* 

Mrs. Nettley went away, in some astonishment. And before 
her aatonishment had cooled off in her own kitchen, down came 
Winnie, with flushed cheeks still, and watery eyes, and a distressed 
fece, to beg Mrs. Nettley *s forgiveness. It was granted with her 
whole heart, and a burden of apologies besides; out Winnie's face 
remained a distressed face still. The chicken, broiled on M rs. 
Nettley's fire, was salted with some tears ; and all the simple and 
careftu preparations for Winthrop's dinner were made more care- 
fully than usual ; but when Winthrop came home, his little sister 
wai as far from being herself as ever. It happened that Winthrop 
was very busy that day, and had no time to talk, except the dis- 
jointed bits of talk that could come between the jomts of the 
chicken ; and pleasant as those bits were, they could not reach 
the want of poor Winnie's heart. Immediately after dinner 
Winthrop went out again ; and she was left to get through the 
afternoon without help of anybody. It had worn on, and the long 
Bommer day was drawing to its close, when Winthrop was at last 
set free from his business engagements, and turned his face and 
Ilia footsteps towards home. Ihe day had been suUt^ «.\A V\s»\53^ 
very engrossing ; but that was not the re&aoii\i\&^oo\;'e\-e^^^^%"?;^^« 
They lagged rarely, but they did it now . It xiee^e^ tvoX. "^^^ ^; 
sbomdiare notieed bia little sister's face at ^aniiet \ 'Vjaa atoa»» 

o 2 
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burdens of care were quite enough, and one of them just now 
piessing. In a sort of brown study he was slowly pacing up one 
of the emptying business streets, when his hand was seized by some 
one, and Wmthrop's startled look-up met the round, jocund, w ell- 
to-do iace of the German professor. 

* Wint'rop ! — Where are you going P* — * Home, sir,* said Win- 
throp, returning the grasp of his friend's hand. 

* How is all wiz you P* — * As usual, sir.* 

* Wint'rop — what is de matter wiz youP' — * Nothing! — ' said 
Winthrop, 

' I know better ! ' said the naturalist ; * and I know what it is, too. 
Here — I will give you some work to do one of these daySj iand 
then I \Aill pay you the rest.* And shaking Winthrop*s hand 
again, the philosopher dashed on. But Winthrop's hand was not 
empty when his friend's had quitted it; to his astonishnaent he 
found a roll of bills left in it, and to his unbounded astonishment 
found they were bills to the amount of three hundred dollars. 

If he was in any sort of a study as he paced the rest of his 
way home, it was not a brown study ; and if his steps were slow, 
it was not that they flagged any more. It had come in time; 
it was just what was needed ; and it was enough to keep him 
on, till he should be admitted to the bar, and might edge off 
his craft from her moorings to feel the wind and tide *that 
lead on to fortune.' Winthrop never doubted of catching both ; 
as little did he doubt now of peing able some time to pay back 
principal and interest to his kind friend. He went home with 
a lighter heart. But he had never let Winnie know of his 
troubles, and could not for the same reason talk to her of this 
strange relief. Thinking so, he went up the stairs, and openea 
the door of his and her sitting-room. The sun was down by 
' that time, and the evening light was failing. The table stood 
ready for tea; Winnie had all the windows open to let in the 
freshening air from the sea, which was beginning to make head 
against the heats and steams of the city ; herself sat on the couch, 
awr y from the windows, an d pe rhaps her attitude might say, away 
frcm everything pleasant. Winthrop came silently up, and put 
a little basket in her hand. 

* Oh ! — ' Winnie sprang forward with an accent of joy. — * Straw- 
berries ! — Beautiful !— and so sweet ! O Winthrop, aren't they 
sweet ! — how good they will be.' 

* I hope so,' said he. 'How are you P' 

* O — I'm well,' said Winnie. ' How big they are — and fresh. 
They do smell so sweet, don't they. Governor?' • 

'W'inthrop thought they were not so fresh nor so sweet as those 
which grew in the Bright Spot under Wut-a-qut-o ; but he didn't 
remind Winnie of that.^ He smiled at her, as she was picking over 
her basket of strawberries with an eager hand. Yet when Vnnnie 

Lad got to the bottom of the basket and looked up at him, bis face 

was very grave indeed. 

J There's plenty for you and me, GoveriiOT* ^e %kA. 
■No, ' said her brother. — * llieie \b -e^fti^^iJ*^'"^^^^''^'^^ 
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* There is only enough for you, and you must prove that by 
eating them all.'—* Why didn't you get some for yourself, Gover- 
nor ?* 

He answered that by spreading for her a particularly nice piece 
of bread and butter, and laying it on her plate alongside of the 
strawberries. Winnie took it in the same pleasant mood and 
began upon both with great zeal; but before she had got half 
through the strawberries something seemed to come over her 
recollection ; and the latter part of the meal her face grew more 
shadowy than the growing evening. When it was over, Winthrop 
placed her gently on the couch, and himself put away the dishes 
and glasses and eatables from the table. Then he came and sat 
down beside her, and drew her head to lean upon him. It was 
darkening by that time, and the air coming in more and more 
fresh at the windows. 

* Have you been very tired to-day?* 

* No— I don't know — ' said Winnie, doubtfully. 

* We couldn't have our walk this evening — I am sorry for that 
— ^but I was kept so long with Bob Satterthwaite. ELe is in a 
great feaze about some property that he thinks is owing to him 
somewhere, and he has been giving me a long detail of matters 
and things connected with the busmess. I believe that if I were 
in practice he would commission me to get his rights for him. 
And an old classmate and friend of mine. Bob Cool, was in town 
Jo-day and came to see me. He was expressing a very earnest 
wish that I were working on mv own hook.' 

* Oh, I wish you were !' said Winnie. 

: . * Patience. I shall be in a little while more, if all goes well. 
Mr. Cool promises I shall have all his business.' 
. ' Is that much?' — * I don't know. It seems so.' 
• ' But isn't Mr. Satterthwaite rich P'— * Yes— very.' 
' Then what is he in a feaze about money forP* 
' He is not so rich he mightn't be richer, I suppose, Winnie. 
And besides, nobody likes to be cheated.' 

* Is Mr. Haye richP' — ' Yes ! What made you think of himP' 
Winnie hesitated. * She was here to-day ?' 

' She ! Who P Clam P'— * No, not Clam.' 

' Who, thenP'— * Why— Miss Haye.' 

* Was 5^5 here P'—* Yes.' 

' When ?'— * This morning. She stayed a good while with me. 

* It was kind of her,* said Winthrop, after a little pause. 
There was a pause then of some length. 

* Has Miss Haye's being here and talking to you, tired you, 
Winnie P' said her brother, the arm that was round her drawing 
ter more near. — * No — ' Winnie said ; but by no means as if Miss 
Haye's visit had had a sprightly effect. 

* Stayed here a good while talking P What did she talk a bout P* 
— ' O— 1 don't know, — said Winnie, — * about my dxvak^kX^.^ ^\s^^» 
and going to ride with her.* 

'She is very kind. And what did you teW.\iet^* . ^ • v 

'J said I didn't know whether you ^o\M \e\. xae^ teM^ ^* 
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said I would go to ride.* — * I am very much obliged to Miss Haye, 
and very glad for you, Winnie. It will do you good.' 

* Would you let me drink wine, if ske should send it to me P' 

* Did she speak of doing that P' — * Yes.' There was a little silence. 
'Would you let me take it, Winthrop P* — * I suppose I should.* 

* I hope she won't send it,* said Winnie ; * and I wish I wasn't 
going to ride, either.* 

* Why P'— ' Oh, I'd rather stay here.' 

Hiey sat a httle while without speaking another word; and 
then Winthrop withdrawing his arm, proi)osed to have * someUght 
on the subject.' Winifred sprang to get it, but he held her back, 
and himself got the candle and ht it and placed it on the table. 
The light showed Winnie's face flushed and unresting, and of 
doubtful signification about the eyes. Winthrop came and took 
his former place and position by her side. 

* How has the day been with you, Winnie P' The tone was most 

fentle and kindly. Winnie hesitated and then said, * It hasn't 
een good.' 

* What's the matter P' — * I haven't been good.' 

* That isn't such a new thing that you need be surprised at it,— 
is it P' he said, gently. — * No,' — under breath. 

* And it isn't so strange a thing that I love you a bit the less for 
it.' — ' But it's very uncomfortable,* said poor Winnie, whose voice 
bore her witness. 

* I find it so often.' — *You, Governor !— you never do !* said 
Winnie, energetically. 

* Never do what P' — * Never feel like me.* 

* No, Winnie — I am strong and you are weak you are sick 

and I am well. I have no excuse — ^you have, a little.' 

* It don't make it a bit better,' said Winnie. * I don't want to 
make any excuse. I got so cross with Mrs. Nettley to-day.' 

* What about P' — * O, I couldn't bear to hear her talk, and I 
almost told her so.' 

* I dare say you did what you could to mend it afterwards, 
Winnie P' — * (!) yes ; and she didn't think anything of it at all ; but 
I am always doing so, Winthrop.' 

* You never do it to me,' said her brother, soothingly. . 

* To you ! — But O, Winthrop ! — if I loved God enough, I never 
should do anvthing to displease him!' She had thrown herself 
further into her brother's arms, and at this was weeping with all 
her heart. 

* He said once himself,' said Winthrop, * * Blessed are they that 
mourn now, for they shall be comforted.' ' Winnie clung faater 
to him, with a grateful clasp, and her tears came more gently. 

* We sha'n't be quit of it till we get to heaven, Winnie ; — and 
* the people that dwell therein,' you know, * shall be forgiven their 
iniquity. And more than that, * white robes are given unto every 

one of them.* ' And they shali see the King's face, and his name 
shall be in their foreheads.' 



> > 



'X wish it^was in mine now V said'^mx^'^'.— * ^^'^i^^aasaa* \ 
-fiqpe it is there,— only not so "bxiglit «jB\\,'vr2^\j^Vj-«jA-Vj' 
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• 

' But it ought to be bright now,' said Winnie, raising herself. — 
* Let it be brighter every day, then,' said her brother. 

* I do try, (xovemor,' said poor Winnie ; * but sometimes I think 
I don't ^et ahead at all.' It was with great tenderness that again 
he put ms arm round her, and drew down her head upon him, and 
pressed her close to his side. 

*Restr said he — *and trust what is written, that 'they shall 
praise the Lord that seek him.' * Wait on the Lord ; be of good 
courage, and he shall strengthen thine heart : wait, I say, on Ihe 
Lord.* ' 

' How much better I feel already,' said poor Winnie, presently. 

There was a long silence. Winnie lay there still, and Winthrop 
was softlj^ playing with one of her hands, and striking it and strok- 
ing it against his own. The air came in fresh and cool from the 
sea, and put the candle flame out of all propriety of behaviour ; it 
flared and smoked, and melted the candle sidew^s, and threat- t 
ened eveiy now and then to go out entirely ; but Winnie lay look- 
ing at Winthrop 's hand which the moonlight shone upon, a id 
Winthrop — nobody knows what he was lookmg at ; butneitler of 
them saw the candle. Winnie was the one to break the silence. 

* What sort of a person is she, Winthrop P' — * Who ?' said her 
brother. 

* What P — O, I mean — ^I meant — ^I meant, who was here to-day, 
— Miss Haye.' — * You have seen her, Winnie,* he said, after a mo- 
ment's hesitation. 

' Yes, but you know her. Do you think she is a person I wotdd 
like P' — * I do not know.' 

'You don't knowl' — *But you know her, Winthrop,' said 
Winnie, a little timidly, when she found he added nothing to his 
farmer words. 

' Yes.'—' Don't you like her P' 

* Yes.'—' Then why don't you know P' 

' You don't like everything that I like,' said her brother. 
' Why yes I do !— don't I ?'— ' Not everything.' 

* What don't I P'— ' Euripides— and Plato.' ^ 

* Ah but I don't understand those,' said Wiunie. 

Winthrop was silent. Was that what he meant P — was Win- 
nie's instant thought. Very disagreeble. And his ' yes's ' were so 
quiet — they told nothing. Winnie looked at her brother's hand 
again, or rather at Miss Haye in her brother's hand ; and Win* 
throp pursued his own meditations. 

'Governor,' said Winnie after a while, 'is Miss Haye a 
Christian P'— ' No.' 

Winnie asked no more ; partly because she did not dare, and 
nartly because the last answer had given her so much to think of. 
She did not know why either, and she would have given a great. 
deal to hear it over again. In that little word and the mA.\v.^<^ <2^ 
it, there had been so much to quiet and Vo ^\ac^\'e\. V«t. ^>?^i 
doubtedlr Winnie would have done anyt\nnft m \»iaft ^^"^^-.*^si» 
Bbeooula, to make Mibb Haye a Chr'iBt\aii; ejxii^eX.,^^^^^^^ 
strange sort of relief in heariiig Winttiro^ a»^ ^^J*d^^ ^csto.\ "^ 
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at the same tinle a something in the way he said it that told her 
her relief had uncertain foundation. The * no * had not been 
spoken like the *yes* — it came out half under breath; what 
meaning lurked about itWinnie could not make out; she puzzled 
herself "to think; but though she could not wish it had been a 
willing * no,' she wished it had been any other than it had. She 
could uot ask any more; and Winthroo's face when he went to 
his reading was precisely what it was other evenings. But Win- 
nie's was not ; and she went to bed and got up with a sore spot 
in* her heart, and a resolution that she would not like Miss Haye, 
for she would not know her well enough to make sure that she 
could. 



CHAPTEE XXVII. 

'Ha, ha! what a fool honesty is I and^trust, his sworn brother, a verj simple 
gentleman!' Wiittbs's Tali. 

PooE "Winnie held to her resolution, though half unconsciously 
and quite involuntarily. She did not enjoy her ride, and there- 
fore did not seem to enioy it ; for it was not in her nature to seem 
other than she was. ]N either did she take or show any but a very 
qualified pleasure in Miss Have's company ; and for this reason 
or for others Miss Haye made her visits few. But this did not a 
bit help the main question ; and in the want of data and the 
absence of all opportunity for making observations, Winnie had 
full chance to weary herself with fancies and fears. She could 
not get courage enough to say anything about Miss Haye again to 
her brother ; and he never spoke of her. There was no chabge 
in him; he was always as careful of his little sister; always 
bestowed his time upon her in the same way ; was always at home 
in the evenings. Unless when, very rarely, he made an arrange- 
ment that she should spend one with Mrs. Nettley and Mr. Inch- 
bald. These times were seldom ; and Winnie generally knew 
where he was going, and that it was not to Mr. Haye's. But she 
was not sure of the integrity of her possession of him ; and th^ 
want of security opened the sluice-gates to a flood-tide of wean- 
some possibilities ; and Winnie's nervous and morbid sensibilities 
made the most of them. It was intoleral)le, to think that Win- 
throp should love anybody as he did her ; that he should love any- 
body better y happily for Winnie, never entered her imaginings. 
She could not endure to think that those lips, which were to her 
the sweetest of earthly things, should toucn any other cheek or 
mouth but her own. They were /^er^. It was bitter as wormwood 
to think that his strong arm could ever hold and guide another as 
it held and guided his little sister. *'Qi>\i guide i — -shed neter 
let him guide her ! '—said Winnie in a great fit of sisterly indig- 
nation. And her thoughts would tumble and toss the matter 
about, till her cheek was in a ftuah. •, ahfi was generally too eager 
to cjy. It wore upon her ; Bke grew t^oMiet wA moT^\A:gQ{;Bxd ; 
bnt nobody knew the catme aad no on© covJV^ x«m3iel ^^ Tex&&^^ 
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With all this the end of summer came, and Rufils. He came to 
establish himself under Mr. Haye's direction. * For the time,'— 
as Winthrop told Winnie, when she asked him if Kufus was going 
to turn merchant. And when she asked him further ' what for P* 

^he answered that E.ufus was a spice merchant and dealt in 

variety. With the end of autumn came Winthrop's admission to 
the bar. And Winnie drew a mental long breath. Winthrop was 
a lawyer himself, and no longer in a lawyer's office. Winthrop 
had an office of his own. The bark was shoved from the shore, 
with her sails set ; and Winnie, no more than her brother, doubted 
not that the gales of prosperity would soon fill them. Eufus was 
greatly amused with her. 

* You think it's a great thing to be a lawyer, don't you P' said he 
one night. — \ I think it's a great thing to be such a lawyer as 
Groyemor will be,* said Winnie. At which Bufus laughed pro- 
digiously. 

* /think it's a great thing to be such a governor as this lawyer 
will be,' he said, when he had recovered himself. * Nothing less, 
Grovemor I You have your title beforehand.' 

* * Once a judge always a judge,' ' said Winthrop. ' I am afraid 
if you reverse the terms, so you will the conclusion.' 

* Terms ! ' said Eufus. * i ou will be governor of this state, and 
I shall be your financial secretary — on any terms you please. Bjr 
the way — what keeps you from Haye's now-a-days P Not this 
gir l P'—* No,' said W inthrop. It was that same ' no '' over again. 
Winnie knew it, and her heart throbbed. 

* What then ? I haven't seen you there since I've been in town.' 

* How often are you there yourself P* 

* O I — every evening almost. What keeps you P' 

* Paty — ' said Winthrop . 

' But what sort of duty I What on earth can hinder your 
coming there as you used to do, to spend a rational hour now and 
th«iP' 

* My dear sir, it is enough for any man to know his own duty ; 
it is not always possible for him to know that of another man.' 

'And therefore I ask you,' said Eufus. — * WhatP' 
Why ! what's your reason for keeping away P' 

* In brief —my engagements.' 

' You've nothing to do with briefs yet,' said Rufus; 'have the 
goodness to enlarge a little. You've not been more busy lately 
than you were a while ago.' — * Yes, I have.' 

* Yes, I suppose you liave,'— said Eufus, meditatively. * But 
not BO much more as to make that a reason P' 

* If my reasons were not only * as plenty,' but as precious as 
blackberries,' said his brother, ' you could not show more eager- 
ness for them.' — * I am afraid the blackberries woidd be the more 
savoury,' said Eufus, laughing a little. * But you didn't use to 
make such a hermit of yourself, Winthrop.* 

* I don't intend to be a hermit always. But as \ V:\^^wx, Essies 
and indination hare combined to make me oiiG\a\,^^ ' -. 

Wuwie could not make much of this couYeT^atvoii. *^^ ^oxoa 
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might seem to mean something, but Winthrop's manner had been 
so perfectly cool and at ease that she was at a loss to know whether 
they meant anything. Winthrop's first cause was not a very dig- 
nified one — ^it was something about a man's horse. Winnie did 
not think much of it ; except that it was his first cause, and it was 

fained; but that she was sure beforehand that it would be. 
lowever, more dignified pieces of business did follow, and came 
fast ; and at every new one Winnie's eyes sparkled and glistened, 
and her nervous troubles for the moment laid themselves down 
beneaiJi joy, and pride in her brother, and thankfulness for bis 
success. Before many months had passed away, something offered 
that in better measure answered her wishes for his opporkmity. 
Their attic room had one evening a verv unwonted visitor in the 
shape of Mr. Herder. Beside Mr. Inchbald and his sister, B/ufus 
was the sole one that ever made a third in the little company. 
Winthrop's friends, for many reasons, had not the entrance there. 
But this evening, near the beginning of the new year, there came 
a knock at the door, and Mr. Herder's round face walked in 
rounder than ever. 

* Good evening ! — How is aU wiz you, Wint'rop P — and you P — 
I would not let no one come up wiz me — I knew I should find you.' 

* How did you know that, Mr. Herder P'— * O ! 1 have not 

looked so long for strange things on the earth—and in the earth — 
that I cannot find a friend — de most strange thing of all.' 

* Is that your conclusion, Mr. Herder ? I didn't know you had 
quite so desperate an opinion of mankind.' 

* It is not despairate,' said the naturalist ; — * I do not despair of 

nobody. Dere is much good among de world dere miffht be 

more — a good deal. I hope all wiU be good one day— it wifl be- 
then we shall have no more trouble. How is it wiz you, Wint'rop P' 
— * Nothing to complain of, Mr. Herder.' 

* Does he never have nozing to complain of?' said the naturalist, 
turning to Winnie. 

* He never thinks he has,' said Winnie. She had answered the 
naturalist's quick eye with a quick smile, and then turned on Win* 
throp a look that spoke of many a thing he must have passed over 
to make her words good. Mr. Herder's eye followed hers. 

* How is everything with you, Mr. Herder P ' 

* It is well enough,' said the naturalist, — * hke the common. I do 
not complain, neizer. I never have found time to complain. 
Wint'rop, I am come to give you some work.' 

* What do you want me to do, sir P ' 

* I do not know,* said the naturahst ; — * I do not know nozing 
about what is to be done ; but I want you to do something.' 

* I hope you will give me something more to go to work upon, 
sir. Wnat is the matter P '—* It is not my matter,' said the litu- 

raliat: — * I did never get in such a quarrel but one, and I will 
never again in anozer — ^it is my brother, or the man who married 
Jnjr sister — hia name is Jean Tjanauift * 

/Wiiat is the matter witk l^m? * ^ .^^^ ^ ^ 

JJere ia too many things tixemaUexNraVinv, ^»ml mi, uwwsst, 
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for he is sick abed — ^that is why I am here. I am come to tell you, 
his business, and to get you to do it.* 

* I shall think I am working for you, Mr. Herder/ "Winthrop 
said, as he tied up a bundle of papers' which had been lying loose 
about the table. 

* Have you got plenty to do P ' said the naturalist, giving them 
a good-humoured eye. — * Can't have too much, sir. Kow what is 
your brother's affair P ' 

^ /I do not know as I can tell you,' said the other, his bright 
jovial face looking uncommonly mystified, — * it seems to me he 
does not know very well himself. He does not know that anybody 
has done nozin^, but he is not satisfied* 

* And my business is to satisfy him P * 

* If you can do that ^you shall be satisfied too ! ' said the 

naturalist. * He does not know that any one has wronged him, 
but he thinks one has.* 

* Who P ' — * Ryle ^John Ryle. He was Mr. Lansing's partner 

in business for years — I do not know how many.' 

* Here P ' — ' in Manna-hatta — ^here — they were partners ; and 
Byle had brothers in England, and he was the foreign partner and 
Lansing was here, for the American part of the business. Well, 
they were working togezer for years ; — and at the end of them, 
when they break up the business, it is found that Ryle has made 
himself money, and that my brother has not made none ! So he is 
poor, and my sister, and E-yle is rich.' 

' How is that P' — * It is that way as I tell you ; and Eyle has 
plenty, and Lansing and Theresa they have not.' 

* But has Mr. Lansing no notion how this may have come 
aboatP * — * He knows nozmg ! * said the naturalist, — * no more than 
you know — except he knows he is left wizout nozing, andHyle has 
not left himself so. Dat is all he knows.' 

* Can I see Mr. Lansing P ' — \ He is too sick. And he could tell 
you nozing. But he is not satisfied.' 

* Is John Ryle of this city P * — * He is of this city. He is not 
doing business no more, but he lives here.' 

* Well, we can try, Mr. Herder,' said Winthrop, tapping his 
bundle of papers on the table, in a quiet wise that was a strong 
contrast to the ardent face and gestures of the philosopher. It 
was the action, too, of a man who knew how to try and was in no 
doubt as to his own power. The naturalist felt it. 

'What will you do. Wint'rop P ' — * You wish me to set 
about it P ' 

* I do. I put it in your hands.* 

' I will try, Mr. Herder, what can be done.* 

* What will you do first P ' said the naturalist. 

* File a bill in equity,' said Winthrop, smiling. 

* A bill !— what IS that P ' 

' A paper setting forth certain charges, mad.e on %\i^^Qi»Jass^^sA. 
mspiciozi only, to which charges they must aos^et ou o^^^ 



iben. 



' Wio will answer F '— * Uyie and his bTo\ketft.' , , . . .> ^ 

'Dereubntone of them alive.*-—* WeU,"RyV© ^a^VAXfco^^^ 
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* But what charges will yon make ? We do not know nozing to 
charge.* — * Our charges will be merely on supposition and suspi- 
cion — it's not needfnl to swear to them.* 

* And they must swear ho;wr it is P * — * They must swear to their 
answers.* 

* That will do ! * said the naturalist, looking * satisfied * already. 

* That will do. We will see what they mil say. — ^Do you do 
nozing but write bills everjr night, and tie up papers P — ^you do not 
come to my room no more since a long time. 

* Not for want of will, Mr. Herder. I have not been able to 
^0.* — * Bring your little sister and let her look at my tilings some 
time — ^while you and me look at each other. It is good to look 
at one's friend sometime.' 

* I have often found it so, Mr. Herder. I will certainly bring 
Winnie if I can.* 

* Do you not go nowhere ? * said the naturalist, as if a thought 
had struck him. * What is de reason that I do not meet you at 
Mr. Haye*8 no more P * — * I go almost nowhere, sir.* 

* You are wrong,* said the naturalist. * You are not right. 
Dere is more will miss you than me ; and there is somebody there 
who wants you to take care of her.' — * I hope you are mistaken, 
sir.* 

* She wants somebody to take care of her,' said Mr. Herder; 
* and I do not know nobody so good as you. I am serious. She 
is just as afraid as ever one should tate care of her, and poor 
thing she wants it all the more. She will not let your brothar do 
it neizer.* 

* Do you think he is trying, Mr. Herder P* Winthrop said 
coolly. — * I believe he would be too glad ! he looks at her so hard 
as he can ; but she wiU not look at the tops of his fingers. ^ She 
does not know what she shall do wiz herself, she is so inad wiz her 
father's new wife.* 

* What has she been doing P' Winthrop asked. 

* Who, Eose P — she has not done nozing, but to marry Elisabet's 
father, and for that she never will forgive her — he was foolish 
man. — Wint*rop, you must not shut yourself up here — ^you will be 
directly rich — ^you must find yourself a wife next thing.' 

* Why should a lawyer have a wife any more than a phi- 
losopher P* said Winthrop. 

* A philosopher,' said Mr. Herder, with the slightest comical 
expression upon his broad face,—* has enough for him to do to 
take care of truth — he has not time to take care of his wife too. 
While I was hunting after de truth, n^y wife would forget me/ 

* Does it take you so lon^ for a hunt? * 

* I am doing it all de time,* said the naturalist ; * it is what I 
spend my life for. I live for that.* 

The last words were spoken \Aih. a quiet deliberation which 

Md their truth. And if the grave mouth of the other might have 

jsrai'd * I live for truth * too, it would \vwe not belied his thoughts. 

^pt it was traiii of anoiiier kind.— ^'mm© ^ak/^^^^Saa c^xune of 

™» piece of busineBs of Mr, "H-e^d^T'E m^ ^^ Toa«^. w«^ 
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anxiety. That is, whatthere wasto watch; for proceedings were 
slow. The very folio pages of that * bill,' that she saw Winthrop 
writing, were scrolls of interest and mysterious charm to Winnie's 
eyes, hke nothing surely that other eyes could find in them. Cer- 
tainly^ not the eyes of Mr. Hyle and his lawyer. Winnie watciied 
the bill folded up and superscribed, standing over her brother w ith 
her hand on his shoulder. 

* What is that about, now, Governor P — ^what is it to do? ' 

* It charges Mr. Byle and his brother with malpractices, 
Winnie — with dealing unfairly by Mr. Lansing.* 
' But you don't know that they have done anything P * 

* They can show it, in that case : and the object of this bill is to 
make them show one thing or the other, by their answer.' 

* And, dear Governor, how soon will they answer P ' 

* In forty days, Wirmie, they must.' 

Winnie drew a breath of patience and impatience, and went 
back to her seat. But before the forty days were gone by, Win- 
throp came home one night and told Winnie he had got the 
answer ; and smiled at her face of eagerness and pleasure. Winnie 
thought his smiles were not very often, and welcomed every one. 

*But it is not likely this answer will settle the question, 
Winnie,* he remarked. 

* O noi I suppose not ; but I want to know what they say.* 

So they had supper ; and after supper she watched while he sat 
reading it ; as leaf after leaf was turned over, from the close- 
written and close-lying package in Win throp's hand to the array 
of pages that had already been turned back and lay loose pilea 
on the ta.ble ; while Winthrop'spencil now and then made an ad- 
monitory note in the margin. How his sister admired him ! — and 
at last forgot the bill in studying the face of the bill-reader. It 
was very little changed from its old wont ; and what difiPerence 
there might be, was not the effect of a business bfe. The cool and 
invariable self-i)Ossession and self-command of the character had 
kept and promised to keep him himself, in the midst of these 
ana any other concerns, however entangling or engrossing. The 
change, if anv, was traceable to somewhat else ; or to somewhat 
else Winnie laid it, — though she would not have called it a change, 
but only an added touch of perfection. She could not teU, as 
she looked, what that touch had done ; if told, perhaps it might 
be, that it had added sweetness to the gravity, and gravity to the 
Bweetness that was there before. How Winnie loved that broad 
bpow, and the very hand it rested on ! All the well-known lines 
of calmness and strength about the face her eye went over and 
over again; she had quite forgotten Mr. Hyle; and she saw 
WintlSop folding up the voluminous * answer,' and she hardly 
eared to ask what was in it. She watched the hands that were 
doing it. They seemed to speak his character, too ; she thought 
they did ; calmness and decision were in the verj ^x^^^et^. "^^1^-^^ 
her curiosity had recovered itself enoxigb. lo B>^^«L\i, ^^. "^^.e^^'st 
c&me in. Thev talked for awhile about ot\ieT XJoxa^ % ^^^ ^'^ 
Wintbrcp told him of the answer. *you \iwe '\\.V <i.tvQiO. XX^ 
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• naturalist. ' And wliat do they say P*— * Nothing ftdly and 
honestly/ 

*Ah ah! — And do they grant— do they allow anything of yonr 
charges, that you made in your bill? ' 

* Yes — in a vague and unsatisfactory way, they do.' 

* Vague — P * said the naturalist. 

* Not open and clear. But the other day in the street I was 
stopped by Mr. Brick ' — * Who is Brick P ' said Mr. Herder. 

* He is Kyle's lawyer. He stopped me a few days ago and told 
me there was one matter in the answer with which perhaps I 
would not be satisfied,— which perhaps I should not think suf- 
ficiently full ; but he said, he, who had drawn the answer, knew, 
personally, all about it ; and he assured me that the answer in 
this matter granted all, and more, than I could gain in any other 
way ; and that if I carried the proceedings further, in hopes to 

§ain more for my cHent, the effect would only be an endless 
elay.* 

* Do they offer to give him something ? * said the naturalist. 

* The answer does make disclosures, which though, as I said, 
vague and imperfect, still promise to give him something.' 

* And you think it might be more P ' 

* Brick assures me, on his own knowledge, that by going on 
with the matter we shall only gain an endless lawsuit.* 

* What do you think, Wint'rop ? ' 

* I want you to give this paper to Mr. Lansing, and aak him 
what lie thinks. Ask him to read it, and tell him what Brick 
says ; and then let him make up his mind whether we had better 
go on or not,' — * I do not care for nobody's mind but yours,' said 
the naturahst. 

'Let us have Mr. Lansing's first.' So Mr. Herder carried 
away the answer to Mr. Lansing, and in a few days came back 
to report progress. 

* Efe has read it,' said Mr. Herder, * and he says he do not make 
an3rthing of it at all. He leaves the whole thing wiz you.' 

*Does he understand what is hinted at by these half dis- 
closures P' — *He says he does not understand nozing of it— he 
knows not what they mean — he does not know whether to go on, 
whether to stop here. He says, and I say, you judge and do what 
you please.' 

* I confess, Mr. Herder, that Mr. Brick's kind waminff has 
made me suspicious of his and his principal's good faith, and my 
will woidd be to go on.' — * Go on, then ! * said the naturalist—* I 
say so too — go on ! I do not trust that Brick no more than you do ; 
and Mr. E-yle, him I do not trust. Now what will you do next P' 

* Take exceptions to the answer, where it seems to be insuffi- 
cient, and make them answer again.' — ' Exception P' — said the 
naturalist. 

In answer'to which Winthrop went into explanations at some 
length ; from which at least this much was clearly made oat by 
Jtfr. Herder and Winnie, — ^ihat t\ie c^wse ^oxaX-i^. co\s\ft to a hear- 
It^ probably in May, before C\xaiLce\)LOT 3xift^c» > ^\k«ii^\BSttKs^ 
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and Mr. Brick would stand .'openly pitted against each other and 
have an opportunity of trying tneir mutual strength, or the 
strength of their principles ; when also it would, according to the 
issue of said conmct, be decided whether the Byles must or not 
reply to Winthrop's further demands upon them.* 

* And this Chancellor Justice — ^is he good man P ' said Mr. 
Herder. — *As good a man as I want to argue before/ said 
Winthrop. * I ask no better. All is safe in that quarter.' 

That s^ was safe in another quarter, both Mr. Herder and 
Winnie felt sure ; and both looked eagerly forward to May; both 
too with very much the same feeling of pride and iijterest in their 
champion. W innie's heart jumped again at hearing a few days 
after that Mr. Satterthwaite had put his affairs into Winthrop's 
hands ; partly, Winthrop said he supposed, out of friendship for 
him, and partly out of confidence in him. It was rather a mark of 
the former, that he insisted upon paying a handsome retaining fee. 

*Now where's Mr. Cool and his affairs P ' said Winnie. 

* I suppose Mr. Cool is at Coldstream, where he keeps * cool ' 
all the year round, I understand.' 

* But he promised to put his affairs into your hands.' 

* Then he'll do it. Perhaps they keep cool too.* 

* I wish May would be here,' said Winnie. 

Winthrop was at the table one evening, — ^while it still wanted 
some weeks of the May term, — writing, as usual, with heaps of 
folio i>aper8 scattered all- about him ; writing fast ; and Winnie 
waB either reading or looking at him, who was the book she loved 
beet to study; when E-ufus came in. Both looked up and wel- 
comed him smilingly ; but then Winthrop went on with his 
writing ; while Winnie's book was laid do^Ti. She had enough 
else now to do. E-ufus took a seat by the fire and did as she often 
did, — looked at Winthrop. 

* Are you always writing P ' said he. — 'Not always,* said Win- 
throp. * I sometimes read for variety.' 

'Ijaw Papers.' — * Law Papers— when I can't read anything else.' 

* That's pretty much all the time, isn't it ? ' 

* O no,' said Winnie ; — *he reads a great deal to me — we were 
reading a while ago, before you came in — we read every evening.' 
!ftafu8 brought his attention round upon her, not, as it seemed, 
with perfect complacency. 

*What time does this girl go to bedP' — How Winnie's face 
chimged. Winthrop answered without stopping his pen 

* When she is tired of sitting up — not until then.' 

* She ought to have a regular hour — and an early one.' 

* You are an adviser upon theory, you see,* said Winthrop, going 
on with his writing ; — * I have the advantage of practice.' 

* I fancy any adviser would tell you the same in this case,' said 
the elder brother somewhat stiffly. 

* I can go now,' Winifred said, rising, and speakmg; V^Gg. ^ 
trembling Bp and a tremulous voice, — ' i£ yo\x. ^^axvX, \a:> \."85^ ^croS^ 
anything.' She lit a candle and had gottot\ie ^qot, '^Ve^Vs^ 
^Ser bsotber said, ' Winnie ! — * 
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Winnie stopped and turned with the door in her hand. Win- 
tlirop was busy clearing some books and papers from a chair by 
his side. He did not speak again ; when he had done he looked 
up and towards her ; and obeying the wish of his face, as she 
would have done had it been any other conceivable thing, Winnie 
shut the door, set her candle down, and came and took the chair 
beside him. But then, when she felt his arm put round her, she 
threw her head down upon him and burst into a fit of nervously 
passionate tears. TJiat was not his wish, she knew, but she could 
not help it. 

* Mr. Landholm,' said Winthrop, * may I trouble you to put 
out that candle. We are not so extravagant here as to bum bed- 
lights till we want them* — Hush, Winnie, — ' softly said his voice 
in her ear and his arm at the same time. 

* Absurd ! * said Eufus, gettingup to do as he was bid. 

* What ? * said his brother. — * Why I really want to talk to you.' 

* I am really very willing to listen.* 

* But I do not want to t^ to anybody beside you.* 
'Winnie hears everything that is said here. Will,' said the 

younger brother gravely, at the same time restrainiog with his 
arm the motion he felt W innie made to go. 

* It don't signify,' said Eufus, getting up and beginning to walk 
up and down the room gloomily. 

*What doesn't signify P '—* Anythiijg ! — ' The steps were 
quicker and heavier, with concealed feeling. Winthrop looked 
at him and was silent ; while Bufus seemed to be combating some 
unseen grievance, by the set of his Hp and nostril. 

* What do you think Haye has done P' — ^he broke out, like ft 
horse that is champing the bit. 

* What P * said Winthrop.— * He has sued me.' 

* Sued you ! ' exclaimed Winthrop, while even Winnie fcMrgot 
her tears and started up. Bufus walked. 

* What do you mean, Will P '— * I mean he has sued me I * said 
Bufus, stopping short and facing them with eyes tliat for the 
moment had established a natural pyrotechny of their own. 

* How, and what for P * — * How r— by the usual means ! What 
for P — I wiU tell you ! ' Which he sat down to do ; Winthrop and 
Winnie both his most earnest auditors. 

* You know it was Haye's own proposition, urged by himself, 
that !t should go into business with him. Nobody asked him — '\% 
was his own doing ; it was his declared wish, unsoHcited by me or 
my father or by anybody, to set me forward in his own line, 
and put me in the way of making my fortune ! — as he said.' 

Winthrop knew it, and had never Hked it. He did not tell Bufus 

so now ; he gave him nothing but the attention of his calm face ; 

into which Bufus looked while he talked, as if it were the aafe, 

due, and appointed treasury in which to bestow all his grievances 

nnd passionate sense of them. 

' Well ! — .you know he offered, a. "veat «jg,o ot more, that by way 

of making a beginning, I sliouVd. tak.e oS Vi^ "^wwi^ %oTCk& qkAXail 

which he had lying in storage, and B\i\^ '\\,\o\iN«r5W!\.osLTa5 o^Ktk. 
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aecoont ; and as I had no money, I was to pay him by drawing 
bills in his favour upon the consignees.' 

* I remember very well,' said Winthrop. 

* Well, sir ! — ^the cotton reached Liverpool and was. found good 
for nothing ! *— * Literally P ' 

* Literally, sir ! — wasn't worth near the amount of mybiEs, which 
of course were returned — and Haye has sued me for the rest ! ' 
Itufus's face looked as if a spark from it might easily have burnt 
m the whole consignment of cotton, if it had happened to be in 
the neighbourhood. 

* How was the cotton P — damaged P ' — ' Damaged P — of course ! 
— kept in vaults here till it was spoiled ; and he knew it ! * 

. * For what amount has he sued you P ' said Winthrop, when 
Kufus had fed his fire silently for a couple of minutes. 

* For more than I can pay — or will ! — ' 

* How much does that stand for, in present circumstances P * 

* How much P A matter of several hundreds ! * 

* How many P ' — * So many, as I should leave myself penniless 
to pay, and then not pay. You know I lost money down there.* 

* I know,' said his brother. — Winifred brought her eyes round 
to Winthrop ; and Winthrop looked grave ; and Rufus, as before, 
fiery ; and there was a silence this time of more than two minutes. 

•* My dependence is on you, Governor,' E-ufus said at last. 
' I wish I could help you. Will.' 

* How can I get out of this scrape ? ' — * You have no defence 
in law.' 

* But there must be a defence somewhere ! * said Eufus, draw- 
ing himself up, with the whole spirit of the conmion law appa- 
rently within him, energizing the movement. ' 

* The only hope of relief would be in the equity courts.* 
' How there P ' said Rufus. — Winthrop hesitated. 

* A plea of fraud — alleging that Mr. Haye has overreached you, 
putting off upon you goods which he knew to be worthless.' 

* To be sure he did ! ' said Rufus. * Knew it as well as he does 
now. It was nothing but a fraud. An outrageous fraud I ' 

Winthrop made no answer, and the brothers paused again, each 
in his meditations. Winnie, passing her eyes from one to the 
other, thouffht Winthrop looked as it his were very grave. 

* I depend upon you. Governor,' the elder brother said, more 
qnietly. 

* To do what P '— * Why !— ' said Rufus, firing again,—* to do 
whatever is necessary to relieve me ! Who should do it P * 

* I wish you could get somebody else. Will,' said the other. 

* I am sorry I cannot,' said Rufus. * If I had the money I 
would pay it and submit to be trodden upon— I would rather take 
it Bomeways than some others — but unhappily necessity is laid 
upon me. I cannot pay, and I am unwillmg to go to iail, wsAl\. 
must ask you to help me, painful as it i8.'-~N^mwo^ "^^^ ^'^b^* 
grave and calm aa usual; but Winnie's keatt a^^fcOL \o^^^ «Jg^ 
gnre his eye was. Did she read it ridat ^ "Re ^«a «a«vv\. «V5;^ 
iad BO was Buf^, though watching for nini to «^eB2^- 
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* Well ! * said Bufus at last, getting up witli a start, * I will 
relieve you ! I am sorry I troubled you needlessly — I shall know 
better than to do it again ! — ' He \^ as rushing off, but before he 
reached the door "Winthrophad planted himself in front of it. 

• * Stand out of my way.' — ' I am not in it. Go back. Will/ 
' I won't, if vou please. I'll thank you to let me open ihe 

door.* — * I will not. Go back to your seat, Rufus — I want to 

speak to you.' 
' I was under the impression you did notf* said Hufus, standing 

still. * I waited for you to speak.' — * It is safe to conclude that 

when a man makes you wait, ne has something to say.' 

* You are more certain of it when he lets you know what it is/ 
said Rufus. — * Provided he knows first himself.* 

* How long does it take ^ou to find out what you have to say P * 
said E,ufus, returning to his ordinary manner and his seat at once. 
The fire seemed to have thrown itself off in that last jet of flame. 
— * I sometimes find I have too much ; and then there is apt to be 
a little delay of choice.' 

* A delay to choose P — or a choice of delay P ' said Rufus. 
' Sometimes one and sometimes the other.* 

One or the other seemed still in force with Winthrop's present 
matter of speech, for he came before the fire and stood mending 
it, and said nothing. 

* Winthrop,* said Eufus, gravely, * have you any particular 
reason to decline doing this business for me P * 

Winthrop hesitated slightly, and then came forth one of those 
same * no*s,* that Winnie knew by heart. 

* Have you any particular reason to dislike it P * 

* Yes. They were my friends once.* 

* But is your friendship for them stronger than for anybody 
else P * — * It does not stand in the w.^y of my duty to you. Will.' 

* Your dutj/ to me, -* said the other. 

* Yes. I cannot in this instance call it pleasure.* — It was the 
turn of Eufus to hesitate ; for tlje face of his brother expressed 
an absence of pleasure that, to him, v ns re n.ai kablo. 

* ! hen you do not refuse to undertake this job for me ? * 

* I will do what I can,* said Wintiirop, working at a large fore- 
stick on the fire. How Winnie wished he would let it alone, and 
pla{ e himself so that she could see him. 

* Aid don't you think there is good prospect of our succeeding? * 
— * If Chancery don't give it you, I'll take it to the Court of 
Errors,* said Winthrop, arranging the log to his satisfaction, and 
then j)utting the rest of the fire in order. 

* I'm sorry to give you trouble, Governor,* his brother said, 
thoughtfully. — * I'm sorry you've got it to give. Will.* 

But Rufus went on looking into the fire, and seeming to get 
deeper into the depths of something less bright as he looked. 
'After all, I am much the most to be pitied,* he began. * I 

thought to-day. Governor 1 d\d liot inow what would become 

of me ! '— ' I can tell you t\iat\>e?OTe\i'BLnd* %^<\\o&\stat\veT. 'You 
niZ/ become, exactly, what you claooa^ \« Taakft"5ara»^* 
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' That is what you always say/ returned Eufus a little cyni- 
cally. — * That is what I have found in my own practice,* said 
Winthrop. He put up the tongs and took his old seat by Winnie. 
S>ufus looked stiU into the fire. 

* I am thrown out of this employment now,* he said ; — * I am 

dincusted with it and if I were not, there is no way for me to 

follow it with advantage.* — * I am not sorry for that, Will. I never 
liked it for you, nor you for it.* 

*I have nothing to do. — I am a loose pin in the Mosaic of 
aodeij — ^thfe pattern is all made up without me.* 

* What pin nas got your place P' said Winthrop. 

* What do you mean P'— ' Simply, that as in the nature of things 
there cannot be too many pins, a pin that is out of place must be 
such by a derelict of duty.* 

* What is my place P* 

* If my word would set you in it, I would tell you.* 

' Tell me, and perhaps it will.* — 1 1 should bid you return to 
your engineer's work and serve God in it.* 

* Very poor chance for serving God or man, in that work,* said 
B»ufus. * Or myself.* 

' And no chance at all so long as you are doing nothing.* 

' I cannot bear to compare myself with you,*— Rufus went on, 

moodily. — ' Compare yourself with yourself, Will, ^the actual 

with the possible, and then go forward.* 

' What is possible in an engineer's Hfe !* said Rufus. 

'Everything is possible, in any place where Providence has put 
you, for the future at least. And the firm purpose of serving God 
in it, will dignifir for the present any life. 

' ' A man that looks on glass 

On it may stay his eye; 
Or, if he pleaseth, through it pass, 

And then the heaven espy!" 

Hufus met the grave slight smile on his brother's face, and his 
eye watered. — * You are better than I am,* he said, with one of 
very different meaning. 

* If that be true to-day. Will, don't let it be true to-morrow.* 
They wrung each other's hands, and the elder brother went 

soberly away. 

CHAPTEE XXVni. 

An't be any way, it must be with valour; for Policy I hate: I had as lief be a 
Brownist as a politician. — Twelfth Night. 

Tsa family at No. 11 on the Parade were seated at breakfast one 
morning towards the latter end of May ; the old trio, only with 
Elisabeth and Eose in each other's places. 

* Wliatis the reason Winthrop Landholm don't come here any 
nioreP* said the latter lady. 

* I don't know,* said Mr. Haye, when t\i© ailevicek \i3i^ ^vJox^'si^- 
ened the Mlare of any answer at alL ^ _ ^^^ 

' WJuU'8 the reason, Lizzie P'— * Idon'tkno^ \--Vo^ ^o^o. vi 

p2 
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* I am sure I can't tell,* said Eose, * but I didn't know but you 
did. I wish you'd aak him to come again, Mr. Haye — do you 
know how he is getting up in the world r 

* I know how cotton is falling,' said Mr. Haye, swallowing his 
tea and the newspaper apparently both at the same time. 

* Cotton ! — ' said Kose. * Now, Mr. Haye^just put down that 
paper and listen to me ; — do you know how W inthrop I^andholm 
IS holding his head up P* — ' No,* said Mr. Haye, looking at the 
pretty Httle head which was holding itself up, over against him. 

* Well, he is. You didn't hear what Mr. SattSrthwaite was 
saying about him last night, did youP* 

* I didn't hear Mr. Satterthwaite say anything.* 

' Well, he says he's had quite a great cause come on now, just a 
few days ago ' — * Who has P Mr. Satterthwaite P' 

* Why no, Mr. Haye ! — of course ! — I mean M!r. Landholm has 
— a cause that he was to argue, you know — that's what I mean- 
before Chancellor Justice — and Mr. Satterthwaite says he did it 
splendidly 1 — ^he said everybody stood and looked; — and the 
Chancellor gave him everything he asked for — ^made all his excep- 
tions, he said, whatever tnat means — ' 

' Allowed his exceptions,' said Elizabeth. 
' O you could listen when Mr. Satterthwaite was speaking of 
Winthrop Landholm !* 

* Mr. Satterthwaite don't often haye so good a subject. I lis- 
tened certainly, and was very much interested ;— the only time I 
ever remember Mr. Satterthwaite's saying anything I cared to 
hear.* 

* Well now, Mr. Haye, why isn't it just as well to say * made 
an exception,* as ' allowed an exception' P I don't think * allowed 
an exception' is good English.' 

* It is good law English, I suppose, Eose.' 

* Well, I don't care — at any rate, he said the Chancellor allowed 
every one of Mr. Landholm's exceptions,— I suppose you under- 
stand it, — and wouldn't allow a single thing to Mr. Brick ; and 
Mr. Brick was the lawyer on the other side ; and Mr. Satter- 
thwaite said it was a great triumph for Mr. Landholm.* 

* Dustus O Brick P' said Mr. Haye.-;—* Yes,' said EHzabeth. 

* I don't know,' said Eose ; * he said Mr. Brick, — or liie noted 
Mr. Brick — I suppose that's the man.' 

* Dustus O Brick!' said Mr. Haye — *he's one of the best men 
in the bar, and a veir clever man too ; a distinguished lawyer ; 
there's no one more thought of.* 

* That's what Mr. Satterthwaite said, — ^he said so, — he said it 
was a great triumph for Mr. Landholm; — ^and now, Mr. Hjiye» 
wont you ask him to come here again as he used toF* 

' Who P'— ' Winthrop Landhohn.* 

* What for P' — * Why, I want to see him — and so do you, Mr. 
Haye. Now, Mr. Haye, won't you P — Though I don't know but 

Elizabeth would be the beat one to «ak him.* 
' WhyP* dryly said the maatex oi\)aftyows». 
^I gneaa he'd b&more likely to coma* 
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*If I tHonglit 80, and it were my jpart to do it, I certainly should 
ask him,* said Elizabeth. * There isn't any person so pleasant as 
he to take his place, among all that come here.* 

* You were glad of what Mr. Satterthwaite told us last night, 
weren't youP' said Bose, with a sinister smile. — * Very glad!* 

* Did you ever hear Mr. Satterthwaite go on so about anybody? 
One would have thought Mr. Landholm was his own brother. I 
wonder if that was for your sake, Lizzie H* 

* I presume it was for his own sake,* said Elizabeth. * I should 
think anybodv who had the privilege of being Mr. Landholm's 
friend, would know how to value it.* 

* You would value it, for instance, I suppose P* 
*I have no doubt I should.* 

* It seems to me you are a little too sure of valuing it,' said Mr. 
Ha^e, — *for a young lady who has no^that privilege.' 

Elizabeth's cheeks burned on the instaiit, but her eye was 
steady, and it looked Ml on her father while she asked him, 
* Why, sir P' — * It is not worth while for you to like other people 
faster than they like you P' 

* "Why not P' — said Elizabeth, her cheek and eye both deepening 
in their fire, but her look as steady and full, — * Why not P — if it 
should happen that I am less likeable than they ?' 

'Pshaw !' said Mr. Haye. 

* If I were to gauge the respect and esteein I give others, by the 
respect and esteem they might be able to give me, — I should cut 
off maybe the best pleasures of my life.* 

* Are respect and esteem the best pleasures of your life ?* said 
!Rose, satirically. — * I have never known any superior to them,* 
said Elizabeth. But she brought, as she spoke, her eye of fire to 
bear upon her cousin, who gave way before it and was mum. 

'And what may respect and esteem lead to P* said Mr. Haye. 
*I don't know,* said Elizabeth. *And I don't care — even to 
ask.* — * Suppose they are not returned P' 

* I have supposed that in the first place,* she answered. 

* At that rate, you might be over head and ears in your regard 
for several people at once, none of whom cared a straw for you,* 
said Mr. Haye. 

* When I find several, men or women, that deserve the sort of 
teepect and esteem I am talking of,* said Elizabeth — * I am not 
talking of a common kind, that you can give common people — ^I 
■hall be in a new world !' 

'And have you this sort of 'respect and esteem' for Mr. Win- 
liirop LandhounP' said her father. — 'That's another question,* 
said Elizabeth, for the first time dropping her eye and speaking 
iaore quietly ; — * I was talking of the general principle.' 

' And I am asking of the particular instance. Have you this 
nspect and esteem for this particular person of 'j ova ^^Q^«>x>5tf 
anceP' — * I never gave it to many i^eopVe m my X^ieiJ ^^\^^SJ^t»^ 
beth, colouring again somewhat. 'Re laas bjb iaai «u ^smmn> w- ^ ^ 
most Jbsre. * 
'A lime more F said Mr. Haye, smilmg. T\ua ^cvsaa ^«^ «^^ 
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she flashed at him was of proud and indignant bar to any further 
questioning — with her eyes only ; her lips did not move. 

* Does he know it, Elizabeth P* 

* Know what, sir?' — * This favour you have expressed for him.* 

* I have expressed nothing but what I would express for any 
one to whom I thought it due.*—* But I ask, does he know it ?* 

*I feel injured,' father, by your asking me such questions I— I 
presume he does not know, since he has not had the honour of 
being told !' The air with which this was given was regaL 

* I wouldn't tell him, Lizzie,' said her fatner, quietly. 

But at the insinuation conveyed in these words, Elizi&eth's 
mood took another turn. * I will tell whomsoever it may concern 
to know, at any time when I see occasion,** she answered. * It is 
not a thing to be ashamed of; and I will neither do nor think 
anything I am unwilling to own.* . . . • 

* You had better reform public opinion in the first place,' said 
Mr. Haye, dryly. — * Why P' she said, with startling quickness. 

* It is apt to hold rather light of young ladies who tell their 
minds without being asked.' 

* How can you speak so, father ! — I said, when I saw occasion — 
it seems I have very much misjudged in the present instance.* — 
* And as that mignt happen again,* said Mr. Haye, * it is just as 
safe, on the whole, that the person in question does not come here 
any more. I am glad that 1 have advertised his place for sale.' 

* What r exclaimed Elizabeth and Hose, both at once. 

* Hush — don't fire at a man in that way. His father's place^ I 
should say.' 

* Wliat have you done to it P* said Elizabeth. 

* Advertised it for sale. You don't hear me as well as you do 
Mr. Satterthwaite, it seems.' 

* How come you to have it to sell ?' — * Because it was mortgaged 
to me — ^years ago — and I can't get either principal or interest ; so 
I am taking the best way I can to secure my^ rights.* 

* But Mr. Landholm was your friend P' 

* Certainly — but I'm a better friend. to myself. Can't do busi- 
ness with your friends on different principles from those you go 
upon with other people, Lizzie.' 

Elizabeth looked at him, with eyes that would have annihilated 
a large portion of Mr. Hayes principles, if they had been sentient 
things. Hose began a running fire of entreaties that he would 
have nothinff to do with Shahweetah, for that she could not bear 
the place. Elizabeth brought her eyes back to her plate, but pro- 
bably she still saw Mr. Haye there, for the expression of them did 
not change. 

I * Trn. not going to have anything to do with the place, Bose,' 
said Mr. Haye— * further than to get it off my hands. I don't 
want to live there any more than you do. All I want to do is to 
pay my self.* 

^Father/ said Elizabeth, lookmo^v^ c^<fcVK^,* niVsvxj vtofyou.* 
^ you /' said Mr. Have.— wMe^Joae ^eu\. dii mXft ^ wxaxifiw^^i 

of BOfb laughB. 
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* Do you care who does it, so that you get the money P* 

* No — but what will you do with it P' 

'Find a way, in time, of conveying it back to its right owners,* 
said Kose. * Don't you see, Mr. Haye P' 

^ Elizabeth favoured her with a look which effectually spiked that 
little gun, for the time, and turned her attention again to her father. 

. * Do you care who buys it of you, so that you get the money?' 

* Why no — but you don't want such a piece oiproperty, Lizzie.' 
— * I want just such a piece of property.* 

* But, my child, you can't manage it. It would be an absurd 
apending of your mone3^ There's a farm of two or three hundred 
acres — more, — besides woodland. What could you do with it P' 

* Trust me to take care of my own. May I have it, father P' 

* Mr. Have !— ' Rose put in, pouting and whimpering, — * I wish 
you'd tell Lizzie she's not to look at me so ! — ' 

* Will you sell it to me P* pursued Elizabeth. 

* If you'll promise it shall not go back to the original owners in 
any such way as Rose hinted.* 

*Are those your terms of sale P' said Elizabeth. 'Because, 
though I may not choose to submit myself to them, I can find you 
another purchaser.' 

* What do you want of a great piece of land like that P* 

* Nothing ; I want the land itself.' — * You can't do anything 
tPithit.' 

'It don't signify, if it all grows up to nettles!" said Elizabeth. 
* Will you take the money of me, and let me take the land of youP* 
— * Hum — * said Mr. Haye, — * I think you have enlightened me 
too much this morning. No— I'll find a more disinterested pur- 
chaser ; and let it teach you to take care of your eyes as well as 
your tongue.' 

Rose bridled. Mr. Haye got up leisurely from the breakfast- 
table and was proceeding slowly to the door, when his path was 
crossed by his daughter. She stood still before him. — He might 
well tell her to take care of her eyes. They glowed in their 
sockets as she confronted him, while her cheek was as blanched 
as a fire at the heart could leave it. Mr. Haye was absolutely 
startled and stood as still as she. 

* Father,' she said, * take care how you drive me too far ! You 
have had some place in my heart, but I warn you it is in danger. 
— If you care for it, I warn you !— ' 

She was gone, like a flash ; and Mr. Haye, after casting a sort 
of scared look behind him at his wife, went off too; probably 
thinking he had got enough for one morning. 

No doubt Elizabeth felt so for her part. She had ^one to her 
own room, where she put herself on a low seat by the window, and 
sat with labouring breath and heaving bosom, and the fire in her 
heart and in her eyes glowing still, though she looked now as if it 
were more likely to consume herself than aw^bo^^ ^^, "^"^^t.- 
setf was not yresent to her thoughts, t\iey Yrete\xv3«5 V\^^'^'^^^ 
then present; but the fire burned. ^Vi\\e ^\w^ «^^ ^«c^^Vg 
esme m, now one of the smartest oi aay-tvMC>iaxkft^\^»sioxQ»^^ 
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and began an elaborate dusting of the apartment. Slie began at 
the door, and by the time she had worked round to Elizabeth at 
the window, she had made by many times a more careful survey 
of her mistress than of any piece of furniture in the room. Eliza- 
beth's head had drooped ; and her eyes were looking, not vacantly, 
but with no object in view, out of the window. 

* I guess you want my friend here just now, Miss Xizabeth,' 
said Clam, her lipsparting just enough to show the line of white 
between them. — * Whom do you mean by your friend ?* . 

* O— Governor Landholm, to be sure — he used to fix everybody 
straight whenever he come home to Wuttle Quttle.' 

Elizabeth passed over the implication that she wanted ' fixing,' 
and asked, * How P — ' 

*I don't know. He used to put 'em all in order, in less'n no 
time,' said Clam, going over and over the dressing-table with her 
duster, as that piece of furniture kept her near her mistress. * Mis' 
Landholm used to get her face straight the minute his two feet 
sounded outside the house, and she'd keep it up as loug as he 
stayed ; and Winifred stopped to be queer and behaved like a 
Christian ; and nobody else in the house hadn't a chance to take 
airs but himself.' 

* What sort of airs did he take P' said Elizabeth. — * Oh, I don't 
know,' said Clam; — *his sort; — ^they wa'n't like nobody else's 
sort.' 

^*But what do you mean by airsP' — * Can't teU,' said Clam, — 
nothin' like yours. Miss 'Lizabeth, — I take a notion to wish he 
was here, once in a while — it wouldn't do some folks no harm.' 

* Didn't his coming: put you in order too P' 

Clam gave a little toss of her head, infinitely knowing and 
satisfied at the same time, and once more and more broadly 
showed the white ivory between her not unpretty parted teeth. 

* I think you want putting in order now,' said her mistress. 

* Always did,' said Clam, with a slight arch of her eyebrows, — 
* always shall. Best get him to manage it. Miss 'Lizabeth— he 
can do it quicker 'n anybody else — for me,— and I dare say he 
would for you,* — * I don't beHeve you ever were put in order,* 
said Elizabeth, — * to stay.' 

\ I didn't use to do a wrong thing as long as he was in the house !' 
said Clam. * Didn't want to. — ^You wouldn't neither, if you was 
in the house with him.' 

*What do you mean by Mrs. Landholm's getting her face 
straight when ne came P — ^wasn't it always soP' 

"Twa'n't always soj said Clam, — *for when he come, half the 

wrinkles went away, and the grey hairs all turned black agidn.' 

There came such a pang to Elizabeth's heart, such a gush to her 

eyes, that she hid her face on her knees, and heard nothing of 

what her handmaid said for a long time after. If Clam talked, she 

had the talk all to herself; and wnen Elizabeth at last raised her 

head, her iiandmaiden was stan^dng on tke other side of the fire- 

place looking at her, and proba\Ay Txiakm^ "vvjg \vBt xuiiA >i>cvaX. ^^^ 

ranted '£xmg ' veiy mudi. Tkete ^«& lio TOa:\i)Mac ^is^^asv^oiiL ^i 
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the snlijectj however ; for Miss Haye immediately called for her 
bonnet and veil, wrapped herself in a light scarf, and went out. 
The door had hardly closed upon her when the bell rang again, 
and she came running up-stairs to her room. 
'Clam, get me the newspaper.* — * What news, Miss 'LizabethP' 

* All the newspapers — every one you can find ; — ^yesterday's and 
to-day *s, or the day before.' Much wondering. Clam himted the 
hoiLse and brought the fruits of her search ; and much more won- 
dering, she saw her mistress spend one hour in closely poring over 
the columns of page after page ; she who never took five minutes 
a day to read the papers. At last, a little bit was carefully cut 
horn, one of those Clam had brought up, and Elizabeth again 
prepared herself to go forth. 

' If it had been Mr. Winthrop, now, who was doing that,* said 
Clam, * he'd have took oiT his- hat most likely, and sat down to it. 
How you do look. Miss 'Lizabeth !' 

* Mr. Winthrop and I are two different people,* said Elizabeth, 
hurriedly putting on the one glove she had drawn off. 

* Must grow a little more like before you'll be one and the same,* 
observed Clam. 

Elizabeth let down her veil over her face and went out again. 

With a quick, nervous ste^ she went, though the day was warm, 
making no delay and suffering no interruption, till she reached 
the University where Professor Herjjer made his daily and nightlv 
abode. The professor was attending one of his classes. Elizabetn 
asked to be shown to his room. She felt as if she was on a queer 
errand, as she followed her conductor up the wide stone stairs and 
alon^ the broad corridors, where the marks were evidently of only 
man s use and habitation, and now and then a man's whistle or 
footstep echoed from the distance through the halls. But she went 
on swiftly, from one corridor to another, till the guide opened a 
door and she stepped out from the pubHc haunts oi life to a bit of 
quite seclusion. 

It was a pleasant enough place that Mr. Herder called home. A 
large, airy, light, high-ceiled apartment, where plainly even to a 
8tranger*s eye, the naturalist had grouped and bestowed around 
hinoL all the things he best liked to live among. Enormous glass 
cases, filled with the illustrations of science, and not less of the phi- 
losopher*s investigating patience, lined all the room ; except where 
dark-filled shelves of books ran up between them from the floor to 
tiie ceiling. A pleasant cloth-covered table, with books and phi- 
losophical instruments, stood towards one side of the room, aUttle 
table with a lamp at the other ; and scattered about, all over, were 
big, stout, comrortable, well-worn leather arm-chairs, that said 
study and learning sat easy there, and often received visits of 
pleasure in that room. Elizabeth felt herself as little akin to plea- 
sure as to learning or stud^y, just then. She put herself in one o£ 
the great leather chairs, with a sense of being o\3A,c>i\iJ5x^«ai<s^ — 
a little piece of busy, hustling, practical \ife, ^V\\im\)[v^N«r3 ^^^^s.^ 
of science and wisdom. She sat and waited. ^>afe ^Ca^ ^?^^^\S 
Pmjrljfe beat never the cooler for all the cool a»fiec\. w. \2s^^ v»* 
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and the pfrave sliafl e of wisdom that lingered there ; nay, it throbbed 
faster and more flutteringly. She got up to try the power of dis- 
traction the glass cases might hold ; but her eye roved restlessly 
and carelessly over object and object of interest that withheld its 
interest from her ; and weariedly she went back to her arm-chair 
and covered her face with her hands, that her mind might be at 
least* uninterruptedly busy in its own way. It must have been 
very busy, or the quick little step of the German professor must 
have been very soft withal ; for he had come within a few feet of 
her before he Knew who she was or she knew that he was there. 

'Miss EUsabet' !* he exclaimed, with a most good-humoured face 
of wonderment, — * I never was so honoured before ! How did 
you get in my arm-chair P* 

Elizabeth jumped up and shook hands with him, laughing in 
very relief to see him come. * How did I get here P — ^I came up 
through the sun, Mr. Herder.* 

* I have asked you to come in better time,' said the naturalist, 

* that is, better for you— dis is very good time for me. I have 
nozing to do, and I will give you lesson in whatever you want.* — 

* No, sir, — I am come to give yon a lesson, Mr. Herder.* 

* Me ? Well, I will take it,* said the naturalist, who began at 
the same time to run about his room and open closet doors and 
jingle glasses together, apparently on his own business ; * I like 
always to take lessons — it is not often that I have such a teacher. 
I will learn the beat I can — after I have got you some leia<niade. 
I have two lemons h ^re — somevere — ah ! — * 

* I don't want it, Mr. Herder.* 

* I cannot learn nozing till you have had it,* said Mr. Herder, 
bringing his lemons and glasses to the table ; — ' that sun is beating 
my head what was beating yours, and it cannot think of nozing 
till I have had something to cool him off. — * Elizabeth sat still, 
and looked, and thought, with her heart beating. 

* I did not know what was in my room when I see you in my 
chair wiz your head down — ^you must be study more hard than 
me, Miss Elisabet' — ^I never put my head down, for nozing.' 

* Nor your heart either, I wonder P' thought Elizabeth. 

* I was studying, Mr. Herder, — pretty hard.* 

*Is that what you are ^oing to give me to study?* said the 
naturalist. — * Not exactly— it was something about it. I want you 
to do something for me, Mr. Herder, — if I may ask you, — ^and if 
you will be so very kind as to take some trouble for me.* 

* I do not like trouble,* said the naturalist, shaking his head 
^ood-humouredly, over a squeeze of his lemon ; — * dere is no use 
m having trouble — ^I get out of it so soon as I can — but I will get 
in it wiz pleasure for you. Miss EUsabet' — ^what you teU me — ^if 
you tell me if that is too much sucker.* 

* To take trouble, and to be in trouble, are not quite the same 
thing, Mr. Herder,* said Elizabeth, having at the moment a vivid 

Tealization of the difference. — '' 1 tWoi^^V. Xxovj^^fc-svaa trouble,* said 
the naturalist, finishing the pTepacVn^ \iia ^^^ ^^^ ^J \«atf«Mft^^,* 
-'^rou wiil lesson me to find txou\)\e \ft no\xQKi^«»— "^fi^^Xsaai^^ 
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^— I will thank you mucli for that/ Elizabeth heartily wished 
anybody could teach her that particular lesson. She sipped her 
lemonade, slowly and abstractedly, busy yet with the study which 
Mr. Herder had broken off; while he talked benignly and kindly 
to ears that did not hear. But the last of Elizabeth's glass was 
swallowed hastily and the glass set down. 

* Mr. Herder, I have come to ask you to do something for me.* 
— * I am honoured, Miss Elisabet',' said the philosopher, bowing. ' 

* Will you not speak of it to anybody ?' — * JSfot speak of it !' said 
the naturalist. 'Then it is a secret?' 

The quick energetic Httle bend of Elizabeth's head said before 
ker lipe spoke the word, * Yes !' 

*It is more honour yet,' he said. *What am I to do, Miss 
Elisabet' ?* — Nothing, ii it will be any real trouble to you, Mr. 
Herder. Promise me that first.' 

* Promise ? — what shall I promise ?' said Mr. Herder. 

* Promise me that if what I am going to ask would be any real 
trouble to you or to your business, you will tell me so.' 

* I do not love to be troubled,' said the naturalist. * It shall not 
be no trouble to me.* 

* But promise me that you will tell me, Mr. Herder.* 

* Suppose you was to tell me first. I cannot tell nozing till I 
"know.'—* You will not speak of it to anybody, Mr. Herder F* 

*I will not speak of nozing. Miss Elisabet'.* 

* Mr. Herder, there is a piece of land which I want to buy ; and 
I have come to ask you, if you can, and if you will, to buy it for 
me.* — *Miss EUsabet',' said the naturalist, looking a Httle sur- 
prised at his fair questioner, — * I will tell you the truth — I have 
no money.' — *I have, Mr. Herder. But I cannot go into the 

-market and buy for myself.*— * Cer-tain-ly, you cannot do that,* 
said Mr. Herder. * But what is it you wish to buy P' 

* It is a farm, — ' said Ehzabeth, feeling glad that her back was 
to the light : — * it is a piece of land up on the Shatemuc river. I 
think you have been there, Mr. Herder, — it is the place where the 
Landholms' father lives. Wut-a-qut-o, they call it — or Shahweetah : 
— ^Wut-a-qut-o is the mountain opposite.' 

*Landholm!* cried the naturalist. *Is it Winthrop's place P* 
-Elizabeth bowed her head and answered, * His father's.' 

* Winthrop's place ! Is that what you want. Miss Elisabet* P* 
Elizabeth bowed her head again, this time without answering. 

* Suppose they might not want to sell it ?* said the naturalist. — 
* They do not— but they can't help themselves. It must be sold — 
th^ can*t pay money that is owing upon it.' 

* Money !' — said the naturalist ; — ' that is de trouble of all that 
is in the world. I wish there was no such thing as money ! It 
makes all the mischief.' — * Or the want of it,' said Elizabeth. 

* No !* said the naturalist, * it is not that ! I have want moiie.^ 
all my life, Miss Elisabet', and I have nevex ^o\,\»^ \i^i\,xQSi^^^^ 
all.* — *Sxcept when you. fought the due\a,^T.^et^^^^ 

'JDaiwaa not no trouble!' said the pViiiioao^Vet. ^J]p^^^^^ 
mxBjag about money there ; and it wa» Tioti uo tto\^^>^^^ 
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before, neizer after.' — * I have had money all my life 5 and it never 
made me any trouble/ 

* Ah, you have not come to the time,* said Mr. Herder. * Wait, 
you wlQ find it. Now you are in trouble because you want to buy 
this ground, and you could not do it wizout money.' — * I can't do 
itwim, unless you will help me, Mr. Herder — you or somebody.* 

* I could get somebody,' said Mr. Herder ; — " I know somebody 
what I could get.* 

* I don't know anybody who would be as good as vou, sir.' 

* I do,* said the naturalist. * Where is Mr. Haye P — Is he sick P* 
— * No sir, — ^I don't wish him to know anything about it, Mr. 
Herder. — He is the person making the sale.* 

* Your father P — do you mean that Mr. Haye is the man that is 
selling the ground of Mr. Landholm P* 

* Yes, sir. And I wish to buy it.' 

'Then, Miss EHsabet', what for do you not ask my friend 
Winthrop to buy it for you P He knows all business. He will do 
it.'—' I cannot — ^I have not the Hberty — He is not enough a friend 
of mine, for me to ask him such a favour.' 

* But Miss Elisabet', what will you do wiz all that large ground 
and water P' — ' Buy it, — ^first, sir ; and then I will see. I want it.* 

* I see you do,* said the naturalist. \ Well, then, I shall get it for 
you — ^if I can — I hope your money will not get mem trouble.' — 
* If you are at all afraid of that, Mr. Herder, I will find some other 
way * 

' I never was afraid of nozing in my life, Miss Elisabet* — only I 
do not know neizer how to get money, neizer how to spend it^ — ^in 
this way. What will Mr. Have say to me when I go to buy all 
this great land of him P He will say * 

* xou're not to buy it of him, Mr. Herder.' 

' No P* said the naturalist. ' Of who, then P I thought you said 
he was going to sell it.* 

* Yes, he is — ^but he has somebody else to do it for him. Here, 
Mr. Herder — ^here is the advertisement ; see — don't read the first 
part, — all that has nothing to do with it, — ^here is the place. * At 
the Merchants' Exchange, in the city of Mannahatta, on the first 
day of September, 1821, at 12 o'clock noon of that day '—and then 
comes the description of the place. It is to be sold at pubUc auction.' 

* Auc-tion P' said the naturalist. — ' It's to be sold in public, to 
whoever offers to give most for it.' 

* O, I know that,* said Mr. Herder. 

* And, dear Mr. Herder, all I ask of you is to be there, at 12 
o'clock, the first of September, and buy it for me ; and let nobody 
know. Can you do it P' 

' I can do so much,' said the naturalist. ' I think I can. Biit 
suppose somebody will give more than you.' 
*l)o not suppose that, sir. I will give more than anybody.* 
'Are yon sure you will ?* said the naturalist. ' Maybe you do 
not know,' — 'I do know, sir, and am. sxae' 

'Well,' said the natura^t, Bhftkmft\s2iB\i<fc^*l^ w>fc>^^ 
muGb about buying gronnda— 1 do'kxiom «l\«b^^cII vixoaXiMa^i^— 
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but I do not know what sort of a lesson is this, Miss Elisabet*. 
But I will see if I can do it. Who is going to live up there wiz 
youP' — * Don't you suppose I can live alone, Mr. Herder P* 

* No, not there,* said the naturalist. * You want someone to 
take care of you — de engineer. Miss Elisabet*,' said he, smilinff. 

Elizabeth made no answer; she had risen up to go: ana he 
^piided her through the halls and down the staircases, till she was 
ui the open street again. Then, after a farewell squeeze of his 
hand and nod of her little head, she pulled her veil down and went 
homeward more slowly than she had come. 

* Do I want somebody to take care of meP' she thought. *I 
believe I do ! An engineer? I do not think the engine ts under 
very good guidance — ^it is too strong for me — How could he know 
that P Oh, what earthly thing would I give, for a hand wise and 
strong enough to lead me, and good enough that I could submit 
myself to !* 

The wish was so deep drawn that her breast heaved with it, and 
starting tears made her draw her veil thicker before them. She 
bit herlip, and once more quickened her steps towards home. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

Then think I of deep shadows on the grass, — 
Of meadows where in sun the cattle graze, 

Where, as t^e breeaes pass, 
The gleamine rushes lean a thousand ways, — 
Ofleayes that slumber in a cloudy mass, 
Or whiten in the wind, — of waters blue 



That from the distance sparkle through 
" ap, — and or a 
Where one white doud like a stray lamb doth more. — Lowell. 



Some woodland gap, — and or a sky above. 



Finding that the old farm must pass out of kis hands, Mr. Land- 
holm made up his mind not to spend another summer of labour 
and of life upon it ; but at once with his son Asahel to move off 
to the West. He stayed but to reap the standing crops of winter^ 
grain, dispose of stock, and gather up all the loose ends of busi- 
ness ; and left the lulls of the Shatemuc, to seek better fortunes 
on a "Western level. They passed through Mannahatta on their 
way, that they might have a short sight of Winthrop and Wini- 
fred, and say good-bye to them. It was not so joyful a visit that 
anybody wished it to be a long one. 

* It*s pretty hard,* said the faijmer, * to start life anew again at 
my time of day ;-; — but these arms are not worn out yet ; I guess 
they *11 do something — more or less — on a new field.* 

* Asahel's got strong arms, father,* said Winifred, who was fain 
to put in a word of comfort when she could. 

*Ay, and a strong heart, too,* said his father. * He*8 a fine fellow. 
He*ll do, I cuess, in the long run, — at the West or somewhere ; 
and at the West */ anywhere, they say. I'm not concerned mucn 
about him.* 

* There's no need, I think,* said WiutlaroiQ. s 

* Whejre'fli WiZ/P— and what*s he domg?— '^HSWtJA^^va^*^^'^*^ 
for Charleston, on Bome agency busmefts.' 
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* Charleston in Soutli Carolina P' — * Yes.* 

* Then he is not engineering now P' — ' No.* 

* How long does he expect to be gone P' 

* Some months — ^more or less ;— I don't know.' 

* Is it a good business for him P' — ' He has chosen it, — ^not I.' 

* I would sooner trust your choice,* said the father. * There's 
one thing Rufus wants ; and that is, judgment.* 

* He'll do yet,* said Winthrop. * And I shall not leave you long 
at tlie West, father. You will come when I send for you ?' • 

* No, mv boy,* said the farmer, looking gratified ; — ' 1*11 live by 
my own nands as long as I have hands to live by; and as I 
said, mine haven't given out yet ! No — ^if the Lord prospers us, 

we'll have a visit from you and Winnie out there, I expect-; ^by 

and by, when we get things in order ; ^you and Winnie, and 

anybody else you've a mind to bring along !' 

it was spoken heartily, but with a tear in the eye : and nobody 
answered; unless it were answer, the long J5reath which Winnie 
drew at the very idea of such a visit. Winthrop heard it ; but 
through the long weeks of summer he could give her nothing 
more of country refreshment than the old walks on Ihe Green, 
and an occasional ride or walk on the opposite shore of one or the 
other of the rivers that bordered the city. Business held him 
fast, with a grip that he must not loosen ; though he saw and 
knew that his little sister*s face grew daily more thin and pale, 
and that her slight frame was slighter and sHghter. His arm had 
less and less to do, even though her need called for more. He 
felt as if she was sHpping away from him. August came. 

* Winnie,* said he one evening, when he came home and found 
her lying on her couch, * how would you like to go up and pay 

Karen a visit P' — * Karen P* said Winnie, — * where?'—* At 

home. At Wut-a-qut-o.* — * Wut-a-qut-o !' said Winnie; — *is 
Karen there P I thought Shahweetah was sold.' 

* It isn't sold yet — it won't be till September — and Karen is 
there yet, keeping house with her brother Anderese.' 

* Anderese ! — is old Anderese there ?' said Winnie. ' O, I should 
like to go. Governor!' she said, raising herself on her elbow. 

* Can we?' 

* Yes, if you like. Hildebrand Cowshp is down here with his 
father's sloop — how would you like to go up in her ?* 

*In the sloop? — O, how good!' said W^innie, bringing her thin 
hands together. *Can we? But, dear Governor, you can't be 
away?' — 'Yes, lust as well as not. There isn't much doing in 
August — everybody takes a resting time ; and so you and I will, 
Winnie,* said he, bending down to kiss her. Winnie looked up 
at him gratefully and lovingly with her wistful large eyes, the 
more expressive from the setting of illness and weakness in ihe 
face. 

* J'd like you to have a rest, dear Governor.* He stood stroking 
back the ringlets from the thm blue-veined temple. 

J WouJdn'fc it do you good to 8ee"W\i\.-v^VQ «j^\n.P* 

* O, I am sure it would I — Aiidyov)L\.oo,'^o\3ii^N»*\>u'^* 
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* I amffood enough already,* said Wmthrop, looking down at 
her.—* Too good,' said^ Winnie, looking up at mm. * I guess you 
want pulling down !* 

She had learned to read his face so well, that it was with a 
pang she saw the look with which he turned off to his work. A 
stranger could not have seen in it possibly anything but his com- 
mon grave look ; to Winnie there was the slight shadow of some- 
thing which seemed to say the * pulhng down' had not to be waited 
for. So slight that she could hardly tell it was there, yet so 
shadowy she was sure it had come from something. It was not 
in the look merely — ^it was in the air — it was, she did not know 
what, but she felt it, and it made her miserable. She could not 
see it after the first minute: his face and shoulders, as he sat 
reading his papers, had their usual calm stability; Winnie lay 
looking at him, outwardly calm too, but mentally tossing and 
turning. She could not bear it. She crawled off her couch, and 
came and sat down at his feet, throwing her arms around his knee 
and looking up at him. 

'Dear Governor! I wish you had whatever would do you 
good ! — * — * The skill of deciphering would do me a Httle good 
vast now,* said her brother. She could detect nothing pecuhar in 
look or word, though Winnie's eyes did their best. 

* But somehow 1 don't feel as if you had,* she went on to say. 

* Where is your faith P ' — he saia quietly, as he made a note in 
th» margin of the paper he was reading. Winnie could make 
nothing of him.— * Governor, when shall we go P * 

'Hildebrand moves his sloop off to-morrow afternoon.* 
'And shall we go to-morrow P * — * If you don*t object.* 
Winnie left the floor, clapping her hands together, and went 
baak to her couch to think over at large the various preparations 
which she must make. Which pleasant business held her all the 
evening. They were not large preparations, however ; longer to 
think of than to do; especially as Winthrop took upon himself the 
most of what was done. One or two niek-nackeries of prepara- 
tion, in the shape of a new basket, a new book, and a new shawl, 
seemed delightful to Winnie ; though she did not immediately see 
what she might want of the Jatter in August. 

'We sball find it cooler when we get under the shadow of Wut- 
a-qut-o, Winnie,' said her brother ; and Winnie was only too glad 
of a pretext to take the pretty warm wrapper of grey and blue 
worsted along. — She did not want it \^ hen they set out, the next 
afternoon. It was very v^ arm in the streets, very warm on the 
quays ; and even vihen the sloop pushed her way slowly out and 
left the quays at her back, there was little air stirring and the 
August sun beat down steadily on river and shore. 

*Thi8 don't look much like gettin* up to Cowshp's Mill this 
night," said the skipper. ' Ain't it powerftd ! ' 

* The wind is coming off from the South,' said Winthrop. 
'Yes, I felt some little puffs on my cheek,' aa.\d."^YKCL\fc, 

'Glad to hear it* said the sloop ma»lCT,tsu \»5^, \iws:5 Z'^-^'^*^- 
together specimen of a. shore and water mail *, — *' ^et^ «ai^ eassv^-^ 
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now to send an egg-shell along, and I'd like to show you a good 
run, Mr. Landholm, since you're goin* along with me. She looks 
smart, don't she P ' 

*If she'll onlv work as well,' said Winthrop. *Hild', you 
haven't got mucn cargo aboard.' 

* Only as much as'll keep her steady,* answered the skipper. 
* 'Seems to me nobody ain't a wantin' nothin' up our ways. I 
guess you're the heaviest article on board, Winthrop ; — ^she never 
carried a lawyer before.* 

'Are lawyers 4ieayy articles P * said Winnie, laughing. 

**Cordin* to what I've heem, I should say they be ; ain't they, 
squire P— considerable,— especially when they get on folk's hands. 
I hope you're abetter sort, Winthrop, — or ain't there much choice 
m emr 

* You shall try me when you get into trouble,* said Winthrop. 
— * Is this Mr. Cowslip's old sloop P ' said Winnie. 

* She don't look old, does she P * inquired Mr. Hildebrand. 

* But I mean, is it the same he used to have P — ^No, she looks 
very handsome indeed.* 

'She's the old one though,* said the skipper, 'the same old 
Julia Ann. What's the use o* askin* ladies' ages P — she's just afl 
good as when she was young ; and better dressed. I've had the 
cabin fixed up for you, Mr. Landholm, — I guess it *11 be pretty 
comfortable in there.* 

* It's a great deal pleasanter here,' said Winnie. ' There comes 
the wind ! — that was a puff! — ' 

* Well, we're ready for it,* said the skipper. 

And stronger puflfs came after, and soon a steady fair southeiiy 
breeze set up the river and sent the Julia Ann on before it. 
Straight up the river their course lay, without veering a point for 
miles. The sun was lowering towards the horizon and the heat 
was lessening momently, even without the south breeze which 
bade it be forgotten ; and the blue waters of the river, so slugfljish 
a Httle while ago, were briskly curling and rippling, and heaoung 
like themselves for Wut-a-qut-o. Winnie sat stifl and silent in 
the shadow of the huge sail. Winthrop was standing close be- 
side her, talking with the skipper; but he knew that his little 
sister had hold of his hand and had laid her unbonneted head 
against his arm ; and when the skipper left him he stooped down, 
to her. 

* What do you think of it, Winnie ? ' — ' O Winthrop ! — ^how de- 
licious ! — Aren't you glad it is such a beautiful world r ' 

* What are you thinking of in particular P ' 

' O, everything. It isn't down here like Wut-a-qut-o, but every- 
thing is so delicious the water and the shore and the sunshine 

and the wind ! ' 

* Poor Winnie,' said her brother, stroking her hair — * you haven't 
seen it in a good while.' She looked up at him, a glance which 
tonchingly told him that wliexe ^le ^aa «he wanted nothing ; and 

then tamed her eyes again towatAa tlae -met. 
'I was thinking, GrovemoT, tkat m«;j\>^\ ^(MJSiT^B^et \i5i ts^Vr^ 
Again' 
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*WeU Winnie P-* 

' I am very glad I can co this time. I am so much obliged to 
you for bringing me.' — * Obliged to me, Winnie ! ' He had placed 
Jiimself behind his little sister, with one hand holding her lightly 
by each shoulder j and calm as his tone was, perhaps there came 
a Biidden thought of words that he knew very well 

' There fairer flowers than Eden's bloom. 

Nor sin nor sorrow know ; 
Blest seats ! through rude and stormj seas 
I onward press to you.* 

For he was silent, though his face wore no more than its ordi- 
nary gravity. 

* Governor,' said Winnie, half turning her head round to him, 
'I wish these people were not all round here within hearing, so 
that we could sing.— j— I feel just hke it.' 

* By and by, Winnie, I dare say we can.* 

* Mow soon do you think we shall gel to Wut-a-qut-oP* 
'Before morning, if the wind holds.' 

The wind held fair and rather strengthened than lost, as the 
evening went on. Under fine headway the Julia Ann swept up 
the river, past promontory and bay, nearing and nearing her goal. 
I|o her best, however, the Julia Ann could not bring them that 
night to any better sleeping advantages than her own little cabin 
afforded ; and for those Winthrop and Winnie were in no hurry 
to leave the deck. After the skipper's hospitaUty had been doubt- 
fbllyenjoyedat supper, and after theyhad refreshed themselves with 
seeing the sunset, and watching the many-coloured clouds he left 
behind him, the moon rose in the other quarter, and threw her 
' silver light ' across the deck, just as duskiness was beginning to 
steal on. The duskiness went on and shrouded the hills and the 
distant reaches of the river in soft gloom ; but on board the Julia 
Ann, on her white sails and deck floor where the brother and 
sister were sitting, and on a broad pathway of water between 
them and the moon, her silver light threw itself with brightening 
and broadening power. By and by, Mr. Hildebrand's two or 
three helpers disposed of themselves below deck, and nobody was 
left but Mr. Hildebrand himself at the helm. 

'Now we can sing ! ' exclaimed Winnie, when one or two turns 
of her head had made her sure of this ; and, to Winthrop 's sur- 
prise, she struck up the very words part of which had been in his 
own remembrance. 

* Jerusalem ! my happy home^ 

Name ever dear to me — 
When shall my labours have an end. 

In joy and peace in thee ! ' 

Winnie's voice was as sweet and clear as a bird's, if weakness 
left it not much stronger ; that of her brother was deep, mellow, 
and exceeding fine ; it was no wonder that the skipper turned his 
head, and forgot his tiller, to catch the fulness of ev^r^ \^^\fc. 
When the last had sounded, there waa i\ot\i\Xift \Ai\i^ VeaxWs^ 
liie T\pp]ing of water under tiie sloop's pxow •, \£e «a^A%^ct^ ^X^*^"^ 
stnd Im, me moonlight not more noiseVeaa > ^l^'^ 'V'vsA ^^^^S^ 
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with them softly, just giving a silent breath to their cheeks ; the 
skipper held nis tiller with a moveless hand. 

* What next, Winnie P' her brother whispered. The soft gurgle 
of the water had been heard for several minutes. 

* How fond Karen is of that hymn !' said Winifred. * Governor, 
do you think T shall live long in this world P' 

She was leaning, half lying, upon Winthrop, with his arm 
round her. Her voice had put the question in precisely the same 
tone that it had given the remark. 

* Why do you ask me that, Winnie P*—* Because — sometimes I 
think I sha'n't, — and I want to know what you think.' 

* You will live, I am sure, dear Winnie, till God has done for 
you all he means to do ; — ^till he has fitted his child for heaven ; — 
and then he will take her.' 

* I know that,' said Winifred, with a grateful half-look up at 
him ; — * but I mean — ^you know I am not well quite, and weak, and 
I don't think I get any better ; — don't you think that it won't take 
a very great wmle, very likely P' 

* How would you feel, Winnie, if you thought that was so ?* 

* I do think it sometimes — pretty often,* — said Winnie, * and it 
don't make me feel sorry. Governor.* 

* You think heaven is better than earth.* 

* Yes, — and then — that's one good thin^ of my sickness — it don't 
seem as if I could do much if I lived, so it matters the less.' 

'Nobody knows how much he does, who does his duty,* said 
Winthrop. — * Why, I can't do anything at all ! ' said Winnie, 

* Every talent that isn't buried brings something into the 
treasury,' said Winthrop. — | Yes — that's pleasant,' said Winnie; 
— * but I don't know what mine is.' 

* The good that people do unconsciously is often more than that 
they intend.' — * Unconsciously ! ijut then they don't know 
whether they do it or not P' 

* It don't hurt them, not to know,' said her brother, smiling. 

* But what sort of good-doing is that, Winthrop P' 

' It only happens in the case of those persons whose eye is vexy 
single ; — with their eye full of the light they are reflecting, they 
cannot see the reflection. But it is said of those that * their 
works do follow them.' ' — Winnie was tearfully silent, thinking of 
the ingathering of joy there would be for one that she knew ; and 
if Winthrop's arm was drawn a little closer round her little figure, 
perhaps it was with a like thought for her. How bright the moon- 
light shone ! 

* That's pleasant to think. Governor, — ^both parts of it,* said 

Winifred softly, beating his hand slightly with one of her own. 

He was silent. — * Now won*t you sing something else P — for I*m 

tired,' she said, nestling her head more heavily on his breast.— 

And he sang again. 

' Vala are all terrestrial ple&Anres, \ li^t orati best «flb«lk>iM eentre 

Mixed with dross the purest gold; \ Ou \\»& WtixtK^ «raasA. >kA thnas ; 

Seek we then for heavenly treasures, \ IViW^ ^^ ^^J^ksi W& w«t «»XKt,~ 

Treaaurea never growiDg old. V "S&otVwv^i^wft^^^'^ttosw^ 
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^Svihly joyfl no longer please ns, 

Here wcrald we renounce them all. 
Seek our only rest in Jesas, 

Him onr Lord and Master call. 
Faith, onr Itui^d spirits cheering. 

Points to brighter worlds abore ; 
Bids as look for his api)earing, 

Bids ns triamph in his love. 



'Let our lights be always burning, 

And our loins be girded roana. 
Waiting for our Lord's returning. 

Longing for the joyful sound. 
Thus the Christian life adorning. 

Never need we be aftaid, 
Should he come at night or morning. 

Early dawn, or evening shade.' ' 



The air was slow, tender, and plaintive, and borne by the deep 
voice over all the breadth of the moon-lit river. Winnie's breath 
was fidler drawn ; the skipper held his, and forgot his helm ; and 
in every pause of the song, the sweet interlude was played by the 
water under the sloop's prow. 

* Governor * said Winnie, when the bubbling water had 

been listened to alone for a while. — * WhatP' 

* Do you think those words are quite true?' 
' Those words of the hymn F 

* Yes — some of them. I think you like that hymn better than I 
do. * Earthly joys no longer please us ' ; — do you think that is 
right? They please me.' 

*It is only by comparison that they can be true, Winnie, cer- 
tainly; — except in the case of those persons whose power of enjoy- 
ment is by some reason or other taken away.' 

* But you like that hymn very much P' — ' Yes. Don't you P' 

* I like part of it very much, and I like the tune ; but I like to 
be able to say all the words of a hymn. How sweet that was ! — 
Governor, don't you think it would be pleasant to stay here all 
night P'—* Sinking P' 

No — ^but talking, and sleeping.' — * I am afraid it would sadly 
hinder to-morrow's talk, and oblige you to sleep instead.' 

* Then I'll go ri^ht away. Do you think we shall be at Wut-a- 
qut-o in the mommgP' — * If the wind holds.* 

By Winthrop's care and management the little cabin was made 
not absolutely uncomfortable, and Winnie's bed was laid on the 
floor between door and window so that she could sleep without 
being smothered. He himself mounted guard outside, and sleep- 
ing or waking kept the deck for the whole night. 

Governor,* said Winnie, cautiously putting her head out at the 
door, just as the summer dawn was growmg into day, — * Go- 
vernor 1 — are we there P' — * We are here* 

' Where P'—*Lving at Cowslip's MiU.* 

'Oh! ' Tne rest of Winnie's joyous thought was worked 

into her shoes and dress and bonnet-strings, and put away in her 
bag with her night-cap. How fast it was all done ! and she 
poshed open her cabin door and stood on the deck with Winthrop. 

Yes — there was the green wooded shore — how fresh to her eyes ! 
— ^There was Mr. Cowslip's brown old house and mill ; there was 
the old stage road ; and turni ng, there two miles off lay Shah- 
weetah, and there rose up Wut-a-qut-o's gree^i \\a^^. k:a.^ 
with a sob, Winnie hid her face in Wintkro^^a Baraaa. "^xsi^ *OwKa. 
in KoMner minute she raked it again, and cleaim^ «jsr«:5 \J«^^ tq»5^ 
witneMm of joy and Borrow, though it was uo xj^ae^ionc ^'^'^ ^ 
tbered again, ahe looked steadily. The xiveT lay «A, Vex ^^e^ ^ 

q2 
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Btretclied away off up to Shahweetah, its soft grey surface unr- 
broken by a ripple or an eddy, smooth and bright and still. 
Diver's Rock stood out in its old rough outline, till it cut off the 
west end of Shahweetah and seemed to shut up the channel of the 
river. A little tiny thread of a north wind came down to them 
from Home, over the river, with sweet promise. And as they 
looked, the morning light was catching Wut-a-qut-o*s grave head, 
and then hill -top aiter hill- top, and ridge after ridge of the high 
mountain land, till all of them were aHght with the day's warm 
hues, while all beneath slept vet in the greys of the dawn. The 
brother and sister stood side by side, perfectly silent ; only Win- 
nie's tears ran, sometimes with such a gush that it brought her 
head down, and sobs that could be heard came to Winthrop*8 
ears. They stood till they were hailed by the old miller. 

*Ha! — Winthro^— glad to see ye! how do you doP Haven't 
seen your face this great while. Winnie P is it P — Glad to see 
ye ! She's growed a bit. Come right along into the house — we'll 
have something: for breakfast by and by, I expect. I didn't know 
you was here till five minutes ago — I was late out myself— ain't 
as spry as I used to be ; — Come ! * 

* Oh Governor, let's go straight home ! * said Winnie. 

* There's time enough yet, Mr. Cowslip, for your purposes. 
What o'clock do you suppose it is P ' 

* Well, I s'pose it's somewhere goin' on to six, ain't it P * 

* It has left five. We can breakfast with Karen yet, Winnie.* 

* Oh do. Governor ! * 

* If you'll give us a boat instead of a breakfast, Mr. Cowslip, 
we will thank you just as much, and maybe take your hospitali^ 
another time.* 

* But won't you stop and take just a mouthful first P you'd 
better.' — *No, thank you. We shall have to take it up mere; 
and two breakfasts a day don't agree with me.* 

With some sorrow on Mr. Cowslip's part, this was submitted 
to. Ihe boat was got out ; Hildebrand dropped into it and took 
the oars, * guessing he wouldn't mind going himself ; ' and Win- 
throp and Winnie sat close together in the stem. Not to steer ; 
for Hildebrand was much too accustomed an oarsman to need 
any duch help in coasting the river for miles up and down. 



CHAPTEE XXX. 

Away, away, from men and towns. 
To the wild wood and the downs — 
To the silent wilderness 
Where the soul need not repress 
Its music, lest it should not find 
An echo in another's mind. — Shsllbt. 

Winnie drew a breath of ^ratification, as the oars began to 

dimple the BtHl water and t\ie \\l\Xe\>o«i.\. xoxmAsdout from behind 

the wharf and headed up t\ie rwet •, \\ift Nersf %»saft "^vj^a^ ^\skli 

TTintiirppliad taken Mr. Haye'al^o^o\mi\adM»wi^\Q!y^\s«^^ 
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The tide was just at the turn, and Hildebrand made a straight run 
for the rocks. 

* How pleasant it is to hear the oars again!* Winnie said. 
Winthrop said nothing. 

* Swiftly thev pulled up, dappling the smooth grey water with 
&lling drops from the oar-blades, and leaving behind them two 
lines of spreading wavelets that tracked the boat's way. Cowslip's 
Mill fell into the distance, and all that shore, as they pulled out 
into the middle of the river ; then they drew near the old granite 
ridge of Diver's Eock on the other side. The sun had got so low 
down as that now, and the light of years ago was on the same 
grey bluffs and patches of wood. It was iust like years ago ; the 
trees stood where they did, ay, and the sunlight ; the same shadows 
fell ; and the river washed the broken foot of the point with, it 
might be, the very same little waves and eddies. And there, a 
mile further on, Wut-a-qut-o's high green side rose up from the 
water. Winnie had taken off her bonnet and sat with her head 
resting upon Winthrop's side or arm, her common position when- 
ever she could get it. And she sat and looked, first at one 
thing and then at another, with quiet tears running and some- 
times streaming down her face. Then the boat struck off from 
Diver's Bock and pushed straight over for the rocks of Shahwee- 
tah. Asitneared them, the dear old trees stood forth more plainly 
to view, each one for itself; and the wonted footholds, on turf and 
stone, could be told and could be seen, apart one from the other. 
Poor Winnie could not look at them then, but she put her head 
down and sobbed her greeting to them all. 

* Winnie,' — said Winthrop softly, and she felt his arm closer 
drawn around her, * you must not do that.' 

It mattered little what Winthrop asked Winnie to do ; she 
never failed to obey him. She stopped crying now, and in another 
moment was smiling to him her delight, through the drops that 
held their place yet in her eyes and on her cheeks. The little boat 
was shoved in to the usual place among the rocks and the passen- 
gers got out. 

•What's the fare, Hild' P— sloop and all P ' 

The skipper stood on the rocks and looked into the water. 

* Will you let me come to you to clear me out, the first time I 
get into trouble P ' — * Yes.* 

* Then we're square ! * he said, preparing to jump back into his 
boat.—* Then hasn't come,* said Winthrop ; * let's keep things 
square as we go along.* 

* All right,' said the skipper. ' Couldn't take nothin* from you 
the first time. Governor.' — And Hildebrand, after giving Win- 
throp's hand a shake, into which there went a sort of grateful 
respect which he would never have yielded to one who had laid 
anjr manner of claim to it, dropped into his seat again and puahftd 
off. Winthrop and Winnie turned their stepa «\o^\^ Xjci-^^t^^*^^ 
house. Very alowly ; for each step now waa yi^iaX. ^e^ Vse^ ^q«^'5» 
far. JSow nntravelled the road was I « -? 

' Mew H looks aaifwe didn't live Kere, GKWOTiotV "^J^\sbb^» ^^ 
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with half a sigh. — * Old Karen and Anderese don't come this way 
very often,' replied her brother. 

* Governor, I am very sorry it has f?ot to be sold ! * 

They walked a few more steps up the rocky path in silence. 

* O Governor, look at that great limb of that cedar tree— — ^ 
dragging ! What a pity !* — * Broken by the wind,' said Winthrop. 

* How beautifully the ivy hangs from that cedar !— just as it did. 
Dear Governor, won't you get a saw while you're here, and take 
off the branch and make it look nice again P — ^as nice as it can : 
and there's the top of that little white pine ! ' 

* Winter-killed,* said Winthrop. 

' Won't you put it in order, as you used te do, this one time 
more P ' — * if I can get a saw I will, Winnie, or a hatchet.' 

* I'm sorry we can't do it but this one time more,* said Winnie, 
with a second and a better defined sigh, as they reached the house 
level. * O how funny it looks. Governor ! how die grass has run 
up ! and how brown it is ! But the cedars don't change, do theyP' 

* It is August, Winnie,* was all Winthrop's remark. 

The front of the house was shut up ; they went round. Old 
Anderese was cutting wood at the back of the house : but without 
stepping to enliffhten him, Winthrop passed on and led Winnie into 
the kitchen. There the kitehen fire was burning as of yore, and 
on the hearth before it stood Karen, stooping down to oversee 
her cooking breakfast. At Winthrop's voice she started and 
turned. She looked at them; and then came a long and pro- 
longed * Oh ! ' of most mingled and varied tone and expres- 
sion ; hands and eyes keeping it company. 

* Karen, we have come to see you.* In perfect silence she shook 
the hand of each, and then sat down and threw her apron over her 
face. Winnie stood still and sobbed ; Winthrop walked off. 

*0 dear,' said the old woman, presently rising and commgupto 

Winnie, 'what's made ye come to see me again P What did 

you come for, dearP' The tone was wondering, and caressing, and 
rejoicing, all in a breath. Winnie dried her eyes, and answ^ed as 
well as she could. 

* Why we wanted to see the old place again, Karen, and to 
see you ; and Governor thought it would do me good to be in the 
country a httle while ; and he couldn't come before, and so we have 
come up now to stay a few days. And we've brought things to 
eat, so you needn't be troubled about that.* 

* Ye needn't,' said old Karen. * Anderese and me*d find some- 
thing for youtoeat,in all the wide country — dove think we wouldn't? 
And how are you, dear,' said she, scanning Winnie's pale fkoe ;— 
* are ye ever yet any stronger?* 

Winnie shook her head smiling, and answered, * Not much.' 
/ 1 see ye ain't. Well— ye're the Lord's child. He'll do what he 
will with his own. Where did ye come from, dearP' 

' Up from Mr. Cowslip's mill,* said Winnie. * We came in his 
s^oop last night.* 
'The sloop I' said Elaren. * WVxy \f^ifiIl^Mb^\KW!^JL\.\iaii«K^^ 
to eatl-^and what was I tliiBJdsm oi\ w. ^wdl, ^»w Hifiwi 
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yoxa own chair, till I get the other room fit for ye ; and you shall 
nave breakfast jus* so soon I can make it. Where's the Grovernor 
gone to P * He came in ; and Karen's face grew bright at the sight 
of him. All the while she was getting the breakfast he stood talk- 
ing with her ; and all the while, her old face kept the broad gleam 
of dehght that had come into it with his entering the kitchen. VVith 
what zeal that breakfast was cooked for him ; with what pleasure 
it was served ! And whiJe thev were eatins it, Karen sat in the 
ehimney-comer and looked at tnem, and ta^ed. 

* And isn't the place sold then, Governor P' 
*Not yet, Karen-— — ^in a few weeks it will be.* 

* And who's goin' to buy itP' — * I don't know.* 
'And ye aint going fur to buy it yourself?* 

* No, Karen — I am not rich enough to keep a country-house.* 

* You had ought to have it,' said Karen. ' It don't belong to 
nobody else but you. And you don't know who's a goin' to Jmve 
it, Gk)vemorP' — * I don't know.* 

* 'Tain't hkely they'll let the old woman stay in her comer, who- 
ever they'll be,' said Karen. * WeU — 'tain't fur now to the end — 
and then I'll get a better place, where they won't turn me out. I 
wish I was there. Governor.' 

* * There* will be better at the end of your way, Karen, than at 
any other time.* — * Ay — O I know it, dear j but 1 get so impatient, 
days, 1 want to be gone. It's better waiting.' 

'Perhaps you'll have something yet to do for us, Karen,* said 

Winnie. — * Ye 're too fur off,* said the old woman. * Karen's 

• done all she can for ye when she's took care of ye this time. 

But I'U find what I have to do — ^and I'D. do it — and then I'll 

go!' she said, with a curious modulation of the tones of her 

Yoice that came near some of the Methodist airs in which she 
delighted. * Governor '11 take care o' you, Winnie ; and the 
Lord 'U take care o' him!* 

Both brother and sister smiled a little at Karen's arrangement 
of tlun£^s ; but neither contradicted her. 

* And how do vou manage here, Karen, all alone P Do you 
keep comfortable r* , 

* I'm comfortable, Mr. Winthrop,' she said, with a smile ; * I 
have lived comfortable all my life. I seem to see Mis* Landholm 
round now, times, jus' like she used to be ; and I know we'll be 
0oon all together a^in. I think o* that when I'm dreary.' 

She was a singmar old figure, as she sat in the comer there, 
with her head a little on one side, leaning her cheek on her finger, 
and with the quick change of energetic life and subdued patience 
in her manner. 

* Don't get any dinner for us, Karen,* said Winthrop, as they 
rose from table. *We have enough for dinner in our 
basket.' 

' Ye must take it back again to Mannahatta/ said. 'Ssxevs.. 
'Ye'r dinner 'U be ready — ^roast chickena ajcAiie^ ^^aXaiyae^ ^ss^ 
hnckleben:;ir pie — the chickens are jwat ia\», Mis^.^^ Tka^ex ^^^"^^ 
potatoes tbiB time o' year ; and Andexeae ooxL^i^^sSte^"'^'^^ \^»^'^ 
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he'll have huckleberries enough home for you to eat all the wayd 
ye like. And milk I know ye like *m with, Governor.* 

* Give me the basket then, Karen, and I'll furnish the huckle- 
berries.' — * He'U do it — Anderese '11 get 'em, Mr. Winthrop,— 
not you.' 

* Give me the basket ! I would rather do it, Karen. Anderese 
has got to dig the potatoes.* 

* yes ; and we'll go out and spend the morning in the woods, 
won't we, Governor?' said his sister. 

The basket and Winnie were ready together, and the brother 
and sister struck off into the woods to Qie north of the house. 
They had to cross but a little piece of level ground and sunshine, 
and they were under the shade of the evergreens which skirted 
all the home valley. The groimd as soon became uneven and 
rocky, broken into little heights and hollows, and strewn all over 
with a bedding of stones, large and small ; except where narrow 
foot-tracks or cowpaths wound along the mimic ravines, or gently 
climbed the hilly ridges. Among mese stones, and sharing the 
soil with them, uprose the cedars, pines, hemlocks, and a pretly 
intermingling of deciduous trees ; not of very tall or vigorous 
growth, for the land favoured them not, but elegant and pic- 
turesque in varied and sweet degree. That it pleased those eyes 
to which it had been long famihar, and long strange, was in no 
measure. 

Leaving the beaten paths, the brother and sister turned to the 
right of the first little ravine they had entered, just where a large . 
boulder, crowned with a tuft of ferns, marked tbe spot, and toiled 
up a very rough and steep rising. Winthrop's help was needed 
here to enable Winnie to keep footing at all, much more to make 
her way to the top. There were steep descents of ground, spread 
with dead pine leaves, a pretty red-brown carpeting, most dainty 
to the eyes, but very unsure to the foot ; — there were sharp turns 
in the rocky way, with huge granitic obstacles before and around 
them. Winnie could not keep on her feet without Winthrop's 
strong arm ; although in many a rough pitch and steep rise of me 
way, young hickories and oaks lent their aid to her hand that was 
free. Mosses and lichens, brown and black with the summer's heat, 
clothed the rocks, and dressed out their barrenness ; green tufts 
of fern nodded in many a nook, and kept their greenness stiU ; and 
huckleberry bushes were on every hand, in every spare place, and 
standing full of the unreaped black and blue harvest. And in the 
very path, under their feet, sprang many an unassuming little 
green plant, that in the spring had lifted its head in glorious 
beauty with some dehcate crown of a flower. A stranger would 
have made nothing of them ; but Winnie and Wintnrop knew 
them all, crowned or uncrowned. 

* It's pretty hard getting up here. Governor — I guess I haven't 

gTOirn strong since I was here last ; and these old yellow pines are 

ffo rotten, I am afraid to take \i.o\cV o^ TSJoy^iVim^ Wt your hand. 

Tt's good you are sure-footed. O \oo\l «*. \)ttft ^^xmsbl^ ^«jiL 

^ou'txou wish it was in fliower? 
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' *If it was, we shouldn't have any huckleberries/ said her 
brother. 

* There's a fine parcel of them, isn't there, Winthrop P O let's 
stopand pick these — ^there are nice ones — and let me rest.' 

Winnie sat down to breathe, with her arm round the trunk of a 
pine tree, drinking in everything with her eyes, while that cluster 
of bashes was stripped of its most promisini^ berries ; and then a 
few steps more brought Winthrop and Winnie to the top of the 
height. Greater barrenness of soil, or greater exposure to storms, 
or both causes together, had left this hfll-top comparatively bare ; 
and a few cedars that had lived and died there had been cut away 
by the axe, for firewood ; making a still further clearance. But 
tiae shallow soil everywhere supported a covering of short grass or • 
more luxuriant mosses ; and enough cedars yet made good their 
hold of life and standing to overshadow pretty well the whole 
gronnd ; leaving the eye unchecked in its upward or downward 
rovings. The height was about two hundred feet above the level 
of the river, and seemed to stand in mid-channel, Shahweetah 
thrusting itself out between the north and southerly courses of 
the stream, and obliging it to bend for a little space at a sharp 
angle to the west. The north and south reaches and the bend 
were all commanded by the height, together with the whole western 
shore and southern and south-eastern hills. To the north-west 
was Wut-a-qut-o, seen almost from the water's edge to the top ; 
but the out jutting woods of Shahweetah impinged upon the moun- 
tain's base, and cut the line of the river there to tne eye. But 
north there was no obstruction. '1 he low foregroimd of woods over 
which the hill-top looked, served but as a base to the picture, a 
setting on the hither side. Beyond it the Shatemuc rolled down 
from me north in uninterrupted view, the gjuardian hills, Wut-a- 
qut-o and its companions, standing on either side ; and beyond them, 
far beyond, was the low western shore of the river sweeping round 
to the right, where the river made another an^le, showing its soft 
tints; and some faint and clear blue mountains still further ofi*, 
the extreme distance of all. But what varied colouring — ^what 
fresh lights and shades — what sweet contrast of fair blue sky and 
fair blue river — the one, earth's motion ; the other, heaven's rest ; 
what deep and bright greens in the foreground, and what shadowy, 
faint, cloud-like tints of those far-off" mountains ! The soft north 
wind that had greeted the travellers in the early morning was 
blowing yet, soft and warm ; it flickered the leaves of the oaks 
and chestnuts with a lazy summer stir ; white sails spotted the 
broad bosom of the Shatemuc and came down with summer gen- 
tleness from the upper reaches of the river. And here and there 
a cloud floated over ; and now and then a locust sang his mono- 
tone ; and another soft breath of the north wind said that it was 
Aufimst ; and the grasshoppers down in the dell said yes. it was. 

Winnie sat or lay down imder the trees, and theuft "WydJCox^-^ 

left her for a while; when lie came back it ^\'aa mOcL ^\x^^^, ^^^x« 

and criBpedbair, and a basket full of berxiea. 15.^ \>D3:erw\tei^'^^ 

down on the ground beside Wionie, threw \na TaaX. oS oo.^^ ^^^^"^ 
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side, and gave her the basket. Winnie eet it down again, after a 
word of comment, sjid her head took its wonted place of rest widi 
a little smothered sigh. 

* How do you feel, Winnie P' said her brother, passing hia hand 
gently over her cheek. 

* O I feel very well,* said Winnie. * But, Governor, I wiah you 
could keep all tnis ! ' 

* I couldn't live here and in Mannahatta too, Winnie.' 

' But, Grovemor, you don't mean always to live in Mannahatta, 
do your — ^and nowhere elseP' — * My work is there, Winnie/ 
'Yes, but you can't play there, Governor.* 

* I don't want to play,* he said, gently and lightly, 

*But why. Governor P' said Winnie, whom the remaik made 
uneasy, she couldn't tell why ; * why don't you want to play — ^why 
shouldn't youP* — * I feel more appetite for work.* 

* But you didn't use to be so,' said Winnie, raisinff her head to 
look at him. * You used to like play as well as anybody, Winthrop. * 

* Perhaps I do yet, Winnie, if I had a chance.' 

* But then what do you mean by your having more appetite for 
work, and not wanting to play P* 

' I suppose it means no more but that the chance is waniing.' 

* But why is it wanting. Governor P' 

* Why are your Solomon's Seals not in flower P* 

Winnie turned her head to look at them, and then brought it 
round again with the uneasiness in full force. 

* But, Governor, you don't mean to sav that your life is like 
that P' — * Like what, Winnie P* said he, with a pleasant look at her. 

' Why, anvthiug so dismal — ^like the Solomon's Seals with tiie 
flower gone. 

* Are they dismal P'— * Why, no — ^but you would be, if you woe 
like anything of that kind.' 

*DoI look like anything of that kindP'— 'No,' said Winnie, 
'indeed you don't— you never look the least bit dismal in tiw 
world.' 

* I am not the least bit in the world, Winnie.* 

* I wish you had everything in the world ths^ would giTe yon 
pleasure I' she said, looking at him wistfully, with a yague nnsel- 
mh. consciousness that it might not all be for hers. 

' That would be too much for any man's share, Winnie. You 
would make a i^rince in a fairy tale of me.' 

' Well, what if I would P' said Winnie, half sighing, and paying 
him aU sort of leal homage in her heart's core. 

' That is not commonly the lot of those who are to reign here* 
after in a better kingdom.' Winnie rose up a little, so that th0 
could put both hands on his shoulders, and kissed him on forehead 
and cheeks : most loving kisses. 

* But, dear Governor, it isn't wrong for me to wish you to hare 
both, things, is itP' 

* I hope not, dear Winnie. 1 don't think your wiahea wiU do 
MBjrmischiet But I am content \o\>^\iftT»WAii!j' _. ^^ 

\Are youf do you enjoy itV' aha wSkftd^ea*^.— ' N wrj ussflsu 
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' I am so glad ! I was afraid somehow you didn't — as muck as 
I did. But I am sorry you can't keep it, Governor. Isn't it all 
beautiful P I didn't Imow it was so delightful as it is.' 

And Winnie sighed her wish over again. 

' You can't have your possessions in both worlds, Winnie.* 

* No, — and I don't want to.' 

' You only wish that I could,* he said, smiling. 

* Well, Winthrop, I can't help that.' 

' I am in better hands than yours, Winnie. Look at that shadow 
creeping down the mountain.' 

* It's m>m that httle white cloud up there,' said Winnie. * O, 
how beautiful ! ' 

* You see how something that is bright enough in itself may cast 
a shadow,' he said. 

* Was iJiat what you thought of when you told me to look at 
itP* — * No, not at that minute.' 

* But then we can see the cloud, and we know that it is bright.' 

* And in the other case we dont see the cloud, and we know that 
it is bright. * We hnow that all things shall work together for 
good to them that love God, to them who are the called according 
to his purpose!" 

* But, Governor, what are you talking of?' 

* That Httle cloud which is rolling away from Wut-a-qut-o.* 

* But what cloud is over vou, or rolling away from you ?' 

* I thought the whole land was in shadow to you, Winnie, because 
I cannot buy it.' 

* Why, no, it isn't,' said Winnie. * It never looked so bright to 
me. It never seemed near so beautiful when it was ours.* 

* The other land never seemed so bright and never will seem so 
beautiful, as when it is ours. * Thine eyes shall see the King in his 
beauty ; they shall behold the land that is very far off.* * 

Winnie smiled a most rested, pleased, gratified smile at him ; 
and turned to another subject. 

* I wonder what's become of your old little boat, Governor— the 
Merry-go-round ?'— * I suppose it is lying in the barn-loft yet,* he 
replied, rather gravelv. 

* I wonder if it is all gone to pieces.* — * I should think not ; why?* 

* I was looking at the river, and thinking how pleasant it would 
be to go out on it, if we cordd.' 

* If we can get home, Winnie, I'll see how the matter stands.* 
' I don't want to go home,' said Winnie. 

* But I want to have you. And Karen will want the huckle- 
berries.' — *Well, I'll go,' said Winnie. *But we'U come again. 
Governor, won't we r' 

* As often as you please. Now, shall I carry you ?* — ;* O no !* 
But Winthrop presently judged of that also for himself, and 

taking his little sister on one arm, made his wav steadily and 
swiftly down to the level ground. * You re a good climber ^ ^^ 
Winnie's remark when he set her on lieT iee\. «tig^xi. * Ks^^^^^^']^ 
knoir bn^ I was once, I've almost £oTgo\.V/eii, »\iX'^ ^ ^» \tf3«^^ 
harejou carry me, and to see yon do it.' 
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The Merry-go-round was found in good condition, only with her 
seams a little, or not a little, opened. That trouble, however, was 
got over by the help of a little caulking, and submersion, and time; 
and she floated agam as lightly as ever. Some days still passed, 
owing to weather or other causes, before the first evening came 
when they went out to try her. That evening, — it was the seven- 
teenth of August, and very fair, — they went down to the rocks, just 
when the afternoon had grown cool in the edge of the evening. 
Winnie put herself in the stern of the little white boat, and Win- 
throp took his old place and the oars. Winnie's eyes were 
sparkling. 

* It wul be harder work to pull than it used to be/ she remarked, 
joyously, — * you're so out of the habit of it.' 

Winthrop only repliedby pushing the little skiff off. 

* However,* continued Winnie, * i guess it isn't much to pull me 
anywhere.' 

Which way shall we goP' said Winthrop, one or two slow 
strokes of his oar sending the little boat forward in a way that 
made Winnie smile. 

* I don't know — I want to go everywhere. Let's go up, Win- 
throp, and see how it looks. Let's go over under Wut-a-qut-o. 
Oh, now beautiful it is, Winthrop !* 

Winthrop said nothing, but a repetition of those leisurely strokes 
brought the boat swiftlv past the cedars and rocks of Sbahweetah's 
shore and then out to the middle of the river, gradually drawing 
nearer to the other side. But when the mid-river was gaineo, 
high enough up to be clear of the obstructing point of Shahweetah,' 
Winnie's ecstatic cry of delight brought Winthrop's head round; 
and with that he lay upon his oars and looked too. He mighHi. 
The mountains and the northern sky and clouds were all floating 
as it were in a warm flush of light — it was upon the clouds, ana 
through the air, and upon the mountain's sides — so fair, so clear, 
but beyond that, so rich in its glowing suffusion of beauty, tiiat 
eves and tongue were stayed — the one from leaving the subject, 
the other from touching it. Winthrop's oars lay still, the drops 
falling more and more slowly from the wet blades. The first word 
was a half-awed whisper from Winnie — 

* Oh, Winthrop, did you ever see it look so P' 

The oars dipped again, and a^n lay still. * Oh, Winthrop, 
this isn't much like Mannahattal'^^innie said next, under bream. 
The oars dipped again, and this time to purpose. The boat began 
to move slowly onward. 

'But, Winthrop, you don't say anything !' Winnie said unea- 
sily. — * I don't know how.' 

* I wish I could keep a picture of that,' she went on with regret- 
ful accent, as her eyes turned to the wonderful scene before uiem 
in the north, floating as it seemed. in that living soft glow. 

'I shall keep a picture of it,' said Winthrop. 

Winnie sighed ner regrets agam, Mid. \Xi«w Teaigned herself to 
looJoD^ with her present eyes, w\M\e^ke\A^\»^i|i«»\•TIio^^^%^ft»Ji^ 
on, and the view waa conataatAy cYkSii^igvii!^ > ^ ^2i^"5 '?t«n> ^tf«fc 
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under the shadow of Wut-a-qut-o, and from beneath its high green 
dnd grey precipice rising just above them, only the long sunny 
reach of the eastern shore remained in view. They looked at it, 
till the sunset began to make a change. 

* * O Winthrop, there is Bright Spot,' said Winnie, as her head 
came round to the less highly coloured western shore. 

* Yes,* said Winthrop, letting the boat drop a little down from 
imder the mountain. 

* How it has grown up ! and what are all those bushes at the 
water's edgeP' — * Alders. Look at those clouds in the south.' 

' There lay, crossing the whole breadth of the river, a spread of 
dose-folded masses of cloud, the under edges of which the sun 
touched, making a long network of salmon or flame-coloured lines. 
And then above the near bright-leaved horizon of foliage that rose 
over Bright Spot, the western skjr was brilliantly clear ; flecked 
with httle reaches of cloud stretching upwards and coloured with 
fairy sunlight colours, gold, purple, and rose, in a very witchery 
of mingling. Winthrop pushed the boat gently out a little further 
from the shore, and they sat looking, hardly bearing to take their 
eyes from the cloud kaleidoscope above them, or to speak, the mind 
luui so much to do at the eyes. Onlv a glance now and then for 
contrast of beauty, at the south, and to the north where two or 
three httle masses of grey hung in the clear sky. Gently Win- 

trop's oars dipped from time to time, brincing them a httle fur- 
er from the western shore, and within fuller view of the opening 
il^ the mountains. As they went, a purplish shade came upon the 
gjcey masses in the north ; the sunlight colours over Bright Spot 
tooK richer and deeper hues of purple and red ; the salmon network 
in die south changed for rose. And then, before they had got far, 
the moon's crescent, two or three days old, a ghttering silver thread, 
ISixaig itself out amid the bright rosy flecks of cloud in the west 
iust nard by the mountain's brow. Winnie had to look sharp to 
find it. 

'And there is Yenus too,' said Winthrop ; * look at her.* 

* Where P' — ' In the blue — a httle lower down than the moon, 
and further to the south— do you see P' 

' That white bright star P O how beautiful ! in that clear blue 
sky. O how bright! how much brighter than the moon, Win- 
throp !' — 'Yes, she has a way of looking bright.* 

'How did you know it was Venus, or how c?o you know P* 

* Very much in the same way that I know it is Winnie. I have 
seen her before. I never saw those clouds before.' 

* Did you ever see stick clouds before ! And how long they 
stay, Wmthrop. O what a place !* 

Slowly the little boat pulled over the river, getting further and 
further from Bright Spot and its bright bit of sky scenery, which 
faded and changed very slowly as they sailed away. They neared 
the high rocky point of Shahweetah, and then instead ot turning 
down the river, kept an easterly course «ioii^ \}aa \q^ ^q><^^ 
shore which fftretched back from the ■oom\.. K'^ ^'erg ^«c^» ^'^'» 
aad aa the clouds lost their glory, ^e ^Yy *m \>aa >w^'^^ ^'^'^^ 
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Wnt-a-qnt-o's head tinged itself with violet and crew to an opal 
light, the white flushing up liquidly into rosy violet, which in the 
north-east quarter of the horizon melted away to a clear giaveblae. 

* It's more beautiful than the clouds/ said Winnie. 

* It is a wonderful evening,* said Winthrop, as he set his oars 
more earnestly in the water and the little boat skimmed along. 

* But dear Governor, where are you going?' 

* Going to land somewhere.' — * To land ! But it'll be time to 
go home, won't it P We're a great way from there.' 

* We'll take a short cut home,* said Winthrop, looking round 
for a place to execute his purpose. 

* How can you P' — * Through the woods. Wouldn't you like it ? 
You've had no exercise to-day.* 

*0, I'd like it. But what will you do with the boat P leave 
her hereP — O, in the -^gean sea, Winthrop !' 

* That is what I am steering for,* said her brother. * But I want 
to see the after-glow come out first.* 

The * -^gean Sea * was a little bay-like cove on the north side 
of Shahweetah ; to which a number of httle rock-heads rising out 
of the water, or some freak of play, had long ago given it* 
classic name. Winthrop pushed his boat to the shore there, and 
made her fast ; and then ne and Winnie waited for the aft6r- 
glow. But it was long coming and the twilight grew on ; and at 
last they left the bay and plunged into the woods. A few steps 
brought them to a path, which, rough and untravelled as it was, 
their Knowledge of the land enabled them easily to follow. Eafiilj 
for all but their feet. Winnie's would have faltered utterly, so 
rough, stony, and broken it was, without her brother's strong ann; 
but helped and led and lifted by him, she went on joyously tm^ough 
the gathering gloom and under the leafy canopy that shut out all 
the sky and all knowledge of the after-glow, if it came. But when 
they had got free of the woods, and had come out upon the Uttle 
open cedar field that was on the river side of Shahweetah. near 
home, — there it was ! Over Wut-a-qut-o's head lay a solid Uttle 
long mass of cloud with its under edges close-lined with fiine deep 
beautiful red. The opal light was all gone ; the face of the heavens 
was all clear blue, in the gravity of twilight. Venus and the moon 
were there yet, almost down — bright as ever; the moon more 
brilliant and bright ; for now the contrast of her sharp crescent 
was with Wut-a-qut-o's dark shadowy side. That was the beginning 
of that August boating. And oft;en again as in old times the Httle 
skiff* flew over the water, in the shadow of the mountain and the 
sunlight of the bay, coasting the shores, making acquaintanoe 
with the evergreens and oaks that skirted them and looked over 
into the water's edge. Where once Elizabeth had gone, Winthrop 
and Winnie with swifter and surer progress went ; many an hour, 
in the early and the late sunbeams. For those weeks that they stayed, 
they lived in the beauties of the land, rather than according to old 
^aren 'a wish, on the fatness o£ it. ^xA ^Vq ^<i har beJfc ; and 
vrhen at last Winthrop must xetTttti to "b^ \i^iSfl«fi»,%sA\^«l^^iA 
^er good'hye and left her and ^ut-ftrqjit-o ow» mot^, ^^ Osa. 
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woman declared even wliile she was wiping the eyes that would 
not be dry, that their coming had * done both of *em real good — 
a power of it— and her too.' 

He hasn't his beat in this countrv,' she said to old Anderese her 
brother, as she was trying to take up again her wonted walk 
through the house. — 'And she, dear thing! ain't long for this 
world ; but she's ready for a better.' 



CHAPTEE XXXE. 

It is not erowing like a tree 

In bnlk, doth make man better be, 

Or standing lone an oak, three hundred year. 

To fall at last a log, dry, bald, and sear. 

A lil^ of a day 

Is fairer far, m May. — Bsir Joirsoir. 

' What hai becoine of the Landholms P' said Mr. Haye's young 
wife, one evening in the end of December. 

* Confound the Landholms !*— — was Mr. Haye's answering 
ejaculation, as he kicked his bootjack out of the way of his just- 
slippered foot. — :* Why, Mr. Haye !* said Bose, bridling over her 
nettmg-work. * What have the Landholms done P' 

* Done !'— * Well, what have thej P' 

* One of them won't pay me his dues, and the other is fighting 
me for trying to get them,' said Mr. Haye. looking at the evening 

faper with infinite disgust. — * What dues r' — * What figjiting, Mr. 
laye P' said Elizabeth and Eose in a breath. 

* 1 can't answer you if you both speak at once.* 

* WeD, what do you mean by fighting, Mr. Haye P'— * Fighting.* 

* Well, but what sort P' said Kose, laughing, while the other 
la4y laid down her book and waited.— * With his own cursed 
weapons.* 

* And what are those, Mr. Haye P you haven't told us which of 
the Landholms you mean, yet.' 

* One of 'em hasn't any weapons but his fists and his tongue,' 

said Mr. Haye. * He hasn't tried the first on me 1 have some 

small knowledge of the last.* 

* What has the other done P' said Elizabeth. 

* He is doing what he can, to hinder my getting my rights of 
his brother.' 

' What does his brother owe you P* 

* Money, ' said Mr. Have, shortly. 

* I suppose so. But what for P' 
'Business ! What does it signify what for?' 

* I should like to know, father. It must be something which 
can te told.* — * He bought cotton of me.* 

' Can he pa^ for it P' — ' I suppose so. I'll try.' 

' But what is his brother domgP'— * Trying to hinder, as I told 
you.' 

'BttthowP How can hep' 

'T)oD*t ask me what lawyers can or casi*t ^o. T^i'^i"^ ^•Mi.^'^ 
tbeir Sngen into Any dirty job that offers V 
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ElizabetH sat silent a minute with a very disturbed look. Eose 
liad jprone back to her netting, only glancing up once in a while at 
the faces, of the other two. 

* Upon what plea does he pretend to hinder it, father P* 

* A plea he won't be able to bear out, I fancy,* said Mr. Haye, 
turning round in his chair so as to bring his other side to the fire, 
and not ceasing to look at the paper all this while. 

*But whatP' — *What does it signify what! Something you 
can't understand.* 

* I can understand it, father ; and I want to know.* 

* A plea oi fravd, on my part, in selling the cotton. I suppose 
you would likfe to cultivate his acquaintance after that.* 

^Elizabeth sat back in her seat with a Httle start, and did not 
speak airain during the conversation. Eose looked up from her 
mesh-stick and poured out a flood of indignant and somewhat 
incoherent words ; to which Mr. Haye responded briefly, as a man 
who was not fond of the subject, and finally put an end to them 
by taking the paper and walkmg ofl*. Elizabeth changed her posi- 
tion then for a low seat, and resting her chin on her hand, sat 
looking into the fire with eyes in whici there burned a dark glow 
that rivalled it. 

* Lizzie,* said her companion, * did you ever hea/r of such a thing !* 

* Not * such a thing,* ' she answered. 

* Aren't you as provoked as you can be P* 

* * Provoked* is not exactly the word,' Elizabeth replied. 

* Well, you know what to think of Winthrop Landholmj now, 
don*tyouP'— *Yes.*^ 

. *Aren*t you surprised P* 

* I wish I could never be surprised again,* she answered, laying 
her head down for an instant on her lap ; but then giving it the 
position it held before.' 

' You take it coolly !* said Eose, jerking away at her netting. 
*DoIP rbt^ don't.' 

* No ; and I shouldn't think you would. Don't you Kaie those 
LandholmsP'— *No.' 

* Don't youP You ought. What are you looking at in the 
fire P' — * Winthrop Landholm, just at that minute. 

*I do believe,* said Eose, indignantly, 'you like Winthrop 
Landholm better than you do Mr. Haye !' 

Elizabeth's eyes glared at her ; but though there seemed a mo- 
ment's readiness to speak, she did not speak, but presently rose 
up and quitted the room. She went to her own ; locked the door, 
and sat down. There was a moment's (juiver of the lip and draw- 
ing of the brow, while the eyes in their fire seemed to throw off 
sparks from the volcano below ; and then the head bent, with a cry 
of pain, and the flood of sorrow broke ; so bitter, that she some- 
times pressed both hands to her head, as if it were in danger of 
parting in two. The proud forehead was stooped to the knees, and 
the Bboulders convulsed in hex agony. And it lasted long. Half- 
Jiour and JhaJf-hour passed beioxe \\ie ^\i'V3i^^<&'?j%a w«,«iadEli»- 
beth had quieted herself enougbi V) go Vi X)^ "^^^^n ^ \Mfc\. iaa 
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rose to begin the business of undressing, she startled not a little to 
tee her handmaid Clam present herself. 

* When did you come in P* said Elizabeth, after a moment's hesi- 
tation. — • When the door opened,' said Clam, collectedly. 

' How long ago P' — * How long have you been here, do you 
s'pose, Miss XizabethP' 

* That's not an answer to my question.* — * Not ezackly,* said 
Clam ; * but if you'd tell, I could give a better ^ess.' 

Elizabeth kept a vexed silence for a Httle while. 

* Well, Clam,' she said, when she had made up her mind, ' I 
have just one word to say to you. Keep your tongue between your 
teeth about all my concerns. You are quite wise enough, antj, I 
hope, good enough for that.' 

* I am't so bad I mightn't be better,* said Clam, picking up her 
mistress's scattered things. * Mr. Winthrop didn't give up all 
hopes of me. I 'spect he'll bring us all right some of these days.* 

"With which sentence, delivered in a most oracular and en- 
couraging tone. Clam departed; for Elizabeth made no answer 
thereto. 

The next morning, after having securely locked herself into her 
room for an hour, Elizabeth summoned her handmaid. 

' I want you to put on your bonnet, Clani, and take this note 
for me up to Mr. Landholm's ; and give it with your own hand to 
him or to his sister.' 

Clam rather looked her intelligence than gave any other sign of 
it. * If he's out, shall I wait till I see him P' 

*No J give it to his sister.' 

* I may put on more than my bonnet, mayn't I, Miss 'LizabethP 
THm won't keep me warm, with the snow on the ground.* 

But Elizabeth did not choose to hear ; and Clam went off with 
the note. Much against her expectations, she found Mr. Winthrop 
at home and in his room, and nis sister not there. 

* Momin', Mr. Winthrop !' said Clam, with more of a courtesy 
than she ever vouchsafed to her mistress or to any one else whom- 
soever. He came forward and shook her hand very kindly, and 
made her sit down by the fire. The black girl's eyes followed him, 
as if, though she didn't say it, it was good to see him again. 

* WTiat's the word with you, Clam P' 

* 'Tain't with me — the word's with you, Mr. Winthrop.* 
*WhatisitP" 

' I don' know, sir. I've nothin' to do but to bring it.* 

* How do you do this cold day P' 

'J ain't cold,' said Clam. * I bethought me to put my cloak on 
my shoulders. Miss 'Lizabeth wanted me to come off with only 
my bonnet.' And she produced the note, which Winthrop looked 
at, and laid on the table. 

* How is Miss Elizabeth P' — * She's sort o',* said Clam. * She has 
her ups and downs like other folks. She was doyj'CLWX.^cvsgQJ^. "ssi^ 
she's up this mornin'— part way.' 

^Ihope she is pleased with you, Clam.* . * v .*« 

'She ain't pleased with anytlxing, much; ft«iiiCS\3Baxv\ ^o^^^ 
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be expected. I believe she's pleased with me as mucli aa with 
anything else in our house. Last night she was crsdn' as if her 
head would split, by the hour long.' 

* That is not part of your word to me, is it P* 

* Not just,' said Clam. * Mr. Winthrop, will you have me come 
back for an answer P' • 

* Did Miss Elizabeth desire it P*— * I guess so,' said Clam. * But 
she didn't tell me to conae but once.' 

* 'Ihen don't come again.' 

Clam rose to go, and settled her cloak as she moved towards the 
door. * If she sends me I may come again, mayn't I, Mr. Win- 
thr&p P* she said, pausing. 

* Yes,' he said, with a smile ; but it was a very little bit of one. 
' How is Winifred P' said Clam. — * She is not well.' 

The smile had passed away ; his face was more grave than ever. 

* Is she more than common unwell P' — * Yes — very much.' 

* Can I go in and see her, Mr. Winthrop P' — * Yes, if you please.' 
Clam went ; and Winthrop took up Elizabeth's note. 

* No. 11, Parade, Dec. 20, 1821. 

* I have just heard, briefly and vaguely, of the difficulties between 
my father and your brother, and of the remedies you, Mr. Land- 
holm, are employing. I do not know the truth nor the details of 
anything beyond the bare outlines. Those are enough, and more 
than I know how to bear. I don't wish to have anything expired 
to me. But Mr. Landholm, ^rant me one favour— you mtut grant 
it, if you please — do not let it be explained any further to any- 
bod;r. AD you want, I suppose, is to see your brother righted. 
I will pay the utmost of what is due to him. I do not understand 
how the business lies— but I will furnish all the money that is 
wanting to set it right and put an end to these proceedings, if you 
will only let me know what it is. Please let me know it, and let 
me .do this, Mr. Landholm ; it is my right ; and I need not ask 
you, keep my knowledge of it secret from everybody. I am sure 
you must see that what I ask is my right. 

'Elizabeth Haye.' 
Winthrop had hardly more than time to read this when Clam 
put herself within his door again, shutting it at her back. 

* If the Governor '11 let me,* she said, ' I'll come and take care 
of her ; or I'll run up and down stairs, from the bottom to the top 
— whichever's useful.' 

* It is very kind of you. Clam. Winnie and I thank you yerf 
much. But your mistress will want you.' 

. 'She won't. She'll want ine here. Let me come, Governor. I 
shan't do nothin' for Miss 'Lizabeth if I stay with her.* 

* Go and do all she wants you to do. No, I can't let you come. 
My sister is taken care of.' 

* She'd he that where you are,' muttered Clam a^ she went out 
and went down the stairs, * and so -would anybodv else. I wi»h 

some of the rest of us had a cliauce. "^e)\,iftft.yi» ^^'Vl ^t it 
Xot ' She found JEIizabeth at kex de%V^\ieT» &» V^j^l \ft^ \ja^ 
vraitmff. 
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* Did you find him P* — * Yes, miss/ 

* And you gave him the note P' — ' No, miss— I mean, yes, miss.* 

* Don't say * miss* in that kind of way. Put a name to it.* 

* What name P' said Clam. 

* Any one you like. Did you see anybody else P* 

* I see the brother and the sister,' said Clam. * The brother was 
never lookin' better, and the sister was never lookin' worse ; she 
ain*t lookin* bad, neither.' 

* Is she illP* — * She's lyin* abed, and so far from bein* well that 
she'll never be well again.* 

* She hasn't been well this great while, Clam ; that*s nothing 
new.* — * This is,* said Clam. 

* Does her brother think she is very ill P' — * He knows more about 
it than I do,* said Clam. * I said I would go to take care of her, 
and he said I wouldn't, for you'd be a wantin* me.' 

* I don't want you at all !' said Elizabeth, — * if you could be of 
any use. Are you quiet and* careful enough for a nurse ?' 

* First-rate !' said Clam. * No, I guess I'm not ezackly, here ; 
but I were, up to Wutsey-Qutsey.' 

* Up where r* said Elizabeth. — * Yes, miss.' 

* I told you not to speak to me so.* — Clam stood and gave no sign. 

* Do you think you could be of any use up there, Clam P* 

* Mr. Winthrop says everybody can be of use.* 

* Then go and try ; I don't want you ; and stay as long as they 
^ould like to have you.' — * "When will I go. Mis' Landholm V 

* What ?' — * I asked Mis' Landholm, when will I go.* 

* What do you mean, Clam !' 

' You said call you any name I liked — and I like that 'bout as 
well as any one," said Clam, sturdily. 

* But it isn't my name.' 

* I wish 'twas,' said Clam; — 'no, I don* know as I do, neither; 
but it comes kind o' handy.' 

* Make some other serve your turn,* said Elizabeth, gravely. 
' Go up this afternoon, and say I don't wantypu, and shall be most 
happy if you can be of any service to Miss Winifred.* 

* Or Mr. Winthrop,' said Clam. ' I'll do all I can for both of 
'em, Miss 'Lizabeth.' She was not permitted to do much. She 
went and stayed a night and a day, and served well ; but Winifred 
did not like ner company, and at last confessed to Winthrop that 
she could not bear to have her about. It was of no use to reason 
the matter ; and Clam was sent home. The answer to Elizabeth's 
note came just before her handmaiden, by some other conveyance. 

* Little South-street, Deo. 21, 1821. 

'Your note, Miss Haye, has put. me in some difficulty, but after 
a good deal of consideration I have made up my mind to allow the 
* n^ht' you claim. It is your right, and I have no Y\^\i\»\f^ \^^^r^^ 
you of it. Yet the diflSculty reacloiea iuxl^ieT %^\}^% ^o^ >k\^^'3'^, 
detaik^ which you waive, the result w\i\c\i you 'sk^^X^^^'^^ ^x^ 
BUnd upon my word aJone. I dislike eiLcee^Mv^^ V^ ToVq 
Btand} but I am constrained here also to «iaLm\X.,\}!a».^^^'^^ 

■r9. 
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to trust me rather tlian have the trouble of the accounts, it is just 
that you should have your choice. 

* M^ brother's owing to Mr. Haye, for which he is held respon- 
sible, is in the sum of eleven hundred and forty-one dollars. 

* I have the honour to be, with great respect, 

'WiNTHBOP LIndholm:.' 
Elizabeth read and re-read. 

* It is very polite — ^it is ver^ handsome-^-nothing could be clearer 
from any shadow of implications or insinuations — no, nor of 
anything but * great respect' either,' she said to herself. 'It's 
very good of him to trust and understand me, and give me just 
what 1 want, without any palaver. That isn't like common people, 
any more. Well, my note wasn't, either. But he hasn't said a 
word but just what wa^ necessary. Well, why should heP * 

She looked up and saw Clam. 'What's brought you back 
again P' 

* I don' know,' said Clam. * My two feet ha* brought me, but I 
don' know what sent me.' — 'Why did you come, thenP' 

* 'Cause I had to,' said Clam. ' Nothin' else wouldn't ha* made 
me. I told you it was good livin' with him. I'd stay as long as I 
got a chance, if I was anybody !' 

* Then what made you come home ?' 

' I don' know,' said Clam. ' He wouldn't let me stay. He don't 
stop to make everything clear ; he thinks it's good enough to say 
so ; and so it is, I suppose ; and he told me to come.' 

' I am afraid you dian't do your duty well.* — * I'd like to see who 
wouldn't,' said Clam. * I did mine as well as he did his'n.* 

* How is Winifred P' — ' She's pretty bad. I guess he don't think 
he'll have much more of her, and he means to have all he can these 
last days. And she thinks she's almost in Paradise when he's 
alongside of her.' 

Elizabeth laid her face down, and asked no more questions. 
But she concerned herself greatly to know how much and 
what she might do in the premises, to show her kind feel- 
ing and remembrance, without doing too much. She sent 
Clam once with jellies; then she would not do that again. 
Should she goto see Winifred herself? Inclination said yes ; and 
backed its consent with sundry arguments. It was polite and 
kind — and everybody Hkes kindbiess. She had known Winifred 
and her brother, long ago, and had received kindness in the family, 
yes, even lust now from Winthrop himself; and though his 
visiting had so long been at an end, this late intercourse of notes 
and business gave her an opening. And probably Winifred had 
very few friends in the city to look after her. And again inclina- 
tion said ' Go.' But then came in another feeling that said * Go 
not. You have not opening enough. Mr. Landholm's long and 
utter cessation of visits, from whatever cause, says plainly enou^ 
that he does not desire the pleasure of your society : don't ao 
anything that even looks lik.e ioicm^ *\\. \jcoon. bim. People will 
fi[ive it a name that will not pVeaae "jou* * »\Si\.\3B«ii» «kl?L\&s33bSi- 
tion on the other hand, ' my goVx^cotilAucfci\iW^^2M^«>X»\fl»^ 
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for he knows and I know that in the existing state of affairs it is 
perfectly impossible that he should ever enter the doors of my 
father's house — let me do what I will.* * People don't know as 
much,' said the other feeling; * err on the safe side if at all, and 
stay at home.' * And I don't care much for people,' — said Elizabeth. 
It was so uncommon a thing for her to find any self-imposed 
check upon what she wished to do, that Miss Haye was very 
much puzzled; and tried and annoyed out of all proportion by her 
self-consultations. She was in a fidget of uneasiness all. day long ; 
and the next was no better. 

* What w the matter, Lizzie P' said Eose, as she busily threaded 
her netting-needle through mesh after mesh, and Elizabeth was 
patiently or impatiently measuring the length of the parlour with 
her steps. * You look as if you had lost all your friends.' — * Do I P* 

* Yes. Why do you look so P' — * What is the difference between 
losing all one's friends, and having none to lose P' 

* Why— haven't you any P'— * Whom have I P' 

* Well, you might have. I am sure J have a great many.' 

* Friends !' said Elizabeth. 

* Well — ^I don't know who you call friends,* said Rose, breaking 

her silk with an impatient tug at a knot, * There ! — dear ! how 

sTiall I tie it again P 1 should think you needn't look so glum.* 

*Whyshoiddn'tIP' 

* Why — because. You have everything in the world.* 

* Have I P' said Elizabeth, bitterly. * I am alone as I can be.* 
'Alone ! ' said Eose. — * Yes. I ani alone. My father is buried 

in his business ; I have nothing of him, even what I might have, 

or used to have you never were anything to me. There is 

not a face in the world that my heartjumps to see.' 

'Except that oneP* said Rose. — *Tnat one, as you elegantly 
express it, I do not see, as it happens.* 

It's a pity he didn't know what effect his coming and looking 
in at our windows might have,* said Rose. * I am sure he would 
be good enough to do it.' 

But Elizabeth thought a retort unworthy of the subject; or 
else her mind was full of other things; for after a dignified 
silence of a few minutes she left Rose and went to her own 

guarters. Perhaps the slight antagonistic spirit which was raised 
y Rose's talk came in aid of her wavering inclinations, or 
brought back her mind to its old tone of wilfulness ; for she de- 
cided at once that she would ^o and see Winifred. She had a 
farther reason for going, she said to herself, in the matter of the 
money which she wished to convey to Winthrop's hands. She 
did not want to send Clam with it ; she did not like to commit it 
.to the post ; there was no other way but to give it to him herself; 
and that, she said, she would do; or to Winifred's hands for 
him. She left home accordingly, when the morning was abo\j*» 
half ^one, and set out for Little South B\.Tee^ •, ^k*\^^ q^\.0«.^^ 



oi aemnanoiif and doubt enough, to mako tienc ^^'™^*' ^ ^vTev 
gat there. But without pausing ske wen.\, m.movxsxX^^^^ 
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with the same quick footstep, and tapped at the door, as she 
been accustomed to do on her former visits to Winifred. No 
tie voice said * come in,' however, and the step which Elizi 
heard withinside after her knock, was not Winifred's, 
had not expected that it would be ; she had no reason to suj 
that Winifred was well enough to be moving about as usual, 
she was not surprised to see Winthrop open the door, 
shadow of a surprise crossed his face for an instant,-^ — 
bowing, he stepped back and opened the door wide for hi 
enter ; but there was not the shadow of a smile. 

* Well, you do look wonderfully grave ! ' was Elizal 

thought as her foot crossed the threshold, * I wonder if 

doing something dreadful * And the instant imj)ul8e w 

account for her being there, by presenting her business — no 
business she had intended to mention first. She came ir 
stood by the table and began to speak ; then he placed a 
for her, and after a second of hesitation she sat down. She 
embarrassed for a minute, then she looked up and looked Mc 
in the face. 

*Mr. Landholm, I am exceedingly obliged to you for 
kindness in this late business, ^you were very good to me. 

*It was not kindness 1 felt you had a right to ask w 

could -not refuse. Miss Elizabeth.* 

* I have come to bring you the money which I did not like i 
to you by any other means.' 

She handed it to him, and he took it and counted it 
Elizabeth sat looking on, musing how tremulous her own 
had been, and how very firm his was ; and thinking that ' 
ever were said by some people, there certainly was characi 
some hands. 

* Ihis will be handed to Mr. Haye,' he said, as he finishe 

counting, ' and all the proceedings will fall to the grou 

once.' — * Thank you.' 

* I cannot receive any thanks. Miss Elizabeth. I am mere 
agent, doing what I have been obliged to conclude was my « 

* I must thank you, though,' said Elizabeth. * I feel so 
relieved. You are not obliged to disclose my name to Mr. ] 
Landholm P* — * Not at all. To no one.' 

* That is all my excuse for being here,* said Elizabeth, ^ 
slight hesitation, — 'except I thought I might take the privil 
old friendship to come and see your sister.* 

* Thank you,* he said in his turn, but without raising his 
Yet it was not coldly spoken. Elizabeth did not know wl 
think of him. 

* Can I see her, Mr. Landholm P Is she well enough i 
meP' — He looked up then; and there was hardly a smile, 
singular light upon his whole face, that made Elizabei 
exceedingly grave. 

'She ja well, but she will not see you again, Miss Elizj 

Winnie has left me.* — * Left I ' aa\dl£X\L«Jci%.>i)ti,\iftij\ldft« 

'Yes. She haa gone to heT laome. "^Vsoaa ^^^ ^«« 
moTxdng, Miaa Haye.' 
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Elizabeth met the clear intent eye which, she did not know why, 
fixed hers while he spoke : and then dropping her own, trembled 
greatly with constrained feeling. She could not tell in the least 
now to answer, either words or look; but it would have heen 
impossible for her to stir an inch from the spot where she stood. 

Does it seem terrible to you P' he said. *It need not. Will 
you see her P* Ehzabeth wished very strongly not ; but as she 
nesitated how to speak, he. had gently taken her hand, and was 
leading her forward out of the room ; and Elizabeth coidd not 
draw away her hand nor hinder the action of his ; she let him 
lead her whither he would. * Are you afraid P' he said, as he 
paused with his hand upon the door of the other room. Elizabeth 
uttered an incomprehensible * no,' and they went in. * There is 
no need,* he said again, in a gentle grave tone as he led her to the 
side of the bed and then let go her hand. Elizabeth stood where 
he had placed her, like a person imder a spell. 

* There was no need,* indeed, she confessed to herself, half im- 
consciously, for all her thoughts were in a terrible whirl. Winnie's 
face looked as though it might have been the prison of a released 
angel. Nothing but its sweetness and purity was left, of all that 
disease and weariness had ever wrought there ; the very fair and 
dehcate skin and the clustering sunny locks seemed like angel 
trappings left behind. Innocence and rest were the two prevailing 
expressions of the facfe, — entire, both seemed. Elizabeth stood 
looking, at first, awe-stricken ; but presently thoughts and feel- 
ings, man;f and different ones, began to rise and crowd upon one 
another w^th struggling force. She stood still and motionless, all 
the more. 

'There is no pain in looking there P' said her companion, softly. 
Elizabeth's lips formed the same unintelhgible * no,' which her 
voice failed to bring out. 

'Little sleeper! said Winthrop, combing back with his 
finders the golden curls, which returned instantly to their former 
position, — *she has done her work. She has begun upon her 
rest. I have reason to thank God that ever she lived. — I shall 
see tiie day when I can quietly thank him that she has died.' 

Elizabeth trembled, and in her heart prayed Winthrop not to 
say another word. 

* Does not this face look. Miss Haye, as if its once owner had 
* entered into peace P" 

If worlds had depended on Elizabeth's answering, she could 
not have spoken. She coidd not look at the eye which, she 
knew, as this question was put, sought hers ; her own rested only 
on the hand that was moving back those golden locks, and on the 
white brow it touched ; she dared not stir. The contact of those 
two, and the signification of them, was as much as she could bear, 
without any help. She knew his eye was upon her. 

' Isn't it worth while,' he said, * to have such a sure foothold in 
that other world, that the signal for removviig. tk\\X\st ^-alj^^i^ 
A siscaaX of peace?'— Elizabeth bowed \ieT\ve«A\a^m^k»ar^«t. 

'Marejrou it P' was his next queadoii. ^^ XMbA.Vi'^ \5aa\i«^' 
Mide and stood by hers. 
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Elizabeth wrong her hands and threw them apart with almoBt a 
cry, — * Oh, I would give uncounted worlds if I had ! — * 

And the channel bein^ once opened, the seal of silence and re- 
serve taken off, her passion of feeling burst forth into wild weeping 
that shook her from head to foot. Involuntarily she took hold of 
the bedpost to stay herself, and clung to it, bending her head 
there like a broken reed. She felt even at the time, and remem- 
bered better afterwards, how ffently and kindly she was drawn 
away from there and taken bacK into the other room and made to 
sit down. She could do nothing at the moment but yield to iho 
tempest of feeling, in which it seemed as if every wind of heaven 
shook her by turns. When at last it had passed over, the videnoe 
of it, and she took command of herself again, it was even then with 
a very sobered and sad mind. As if, she thought afterwards, as 
if that storm had been, like some storms in the natund world, the 
forerunner and usher of a permanent change of weather. She 
looked up at Winthrop, when she was quieted, and he brought her 
a glass of water, not like the person that had looked at him when 
she first came in. He waited till she had drunk the water and 
was to appearance quite mistress of herself again. 

* You must not go yet,' he said, as she was making some movement 
towards it ; — * you are cold. You must wait till you are warmed.' 
— He mended the fire and placed a chair for her, and handed her 
to it. Elizabeth did as she was bade, lik^ a child ; and sat Hiere 
before the fire a little while, unable to keep quiet tears from 
coming and coming again. 

* I don't know what you must think of me, Mr. Winthrop,' she 
said at last, when she was about ready to go. ' I could not help 
myself. — I have never seen death before.' 

* You must see it again. Miss Elizabeth ; — ^youmust meet it face 
to face. '—She looked up at him as he said it, with eager eyes, 
from which tears ran yet, and that were v«ry expressive in the 
intensity of their gaze. His were not less intent, but as gentle 
and calm as hers were troubled. 

* Are you ready P' he added. She shook her head, still looking 
at him, and her lips formed that voiceless * no.' She never forgot 
the face with which he turned away, — the face of grave genue- 
ness, of sweet gravity, — all the volume of reproof, of counsel, of 
truth, that was in that look. But it was truth that, as it was 
known to him, he seemed to assume to be known to her : he did 
not open his lips. 

Elizabeth rose : she must go ; she would have given a world 
to have him say something more. But he stood and saw her 
put on her gloves and arrange her cloak for going out, and he 
said nothing. Elizabeth longed to ask him the question, * What 
must I do P' — she longed and almost lingered to ask it ; — ^but 
something, she did not know what, stopped her and choked her, 
and she did not ask it. He saw her down to the street, iu silence 
an both sides, and they parted there, with a single grasp of the 
-tand. 2%at said sometning again*, asi^ ^^i\2»)o«k^ cni^^^^ 
^ayhome, and was well-nigb. Bick.\>y ^iliaft toia^Saft^^Qbetft* 
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CHAPTEE XXXII. 

How now? 
Even so quickly xnAy one catoh the plagae.— Twelfth Night. 

Miss Hays came down to breakfast the next morning; but, 
after little more than a nominal presentation of herself there, 
^6 escaped from Eose's looks and words of comment and innuendo 
and regained her own room. And there she sat down in the win- 
dow to muse, having carefully locked out Clam. She had reason, 
dam would certain^ have decided that her mistress * wanted fix- 
iDg,' if she could have watched the glowing intent eyes with which 
Efizabethwas going deep into some subject — it might be herself, 
or some other. Herself it was. 

* Well,* — she thought, very unconscious how clearly one of the 
houses on the opposite side of the street was defined on the retina 
of either eye,—* I have learned two things by my precious yester- 
day's expedition, that I didn't know be&re — or that if I did, it 
was in a sort of latent, unrecognised way ; — two pretty importont 
tilings I — That I wish I was a Christian, — ^yes, I do, — ^and that 
there is a person in the world who don't care a pin for me, whom 
I would lay down my life for ! — How people would laugh at me if 
they knew i^— and just because themselves they are not capable of 
it, and cannot imderstand it. — ^Why shouldn't I like what is worthy 
to be liked P — ^why shouldn't I love it P It is to my honour that I 
do ! — ^Because he don't like me, people would say ;-^d why should 
he like meP or what difference does it make P It is not a fine face 
or a fair manner that has taJten me^if it were, I should be only a 
fool, like a great many others ; — it is those things which will be as 
beau^ul in heaven as they are here — ^the beauty of goodness — of 

^ truth — and fine character. — ^Why ghould I not love it when I see 
it P I shaU not see it often in my life-time. And what has his 
liking of me to do with it P How should he like me ! The very 
reasons for which I look at him would hinder his ever looking at 
me — and ought. I am not good,~not good enough for him to 
look at me ; there are good things in me, but all run wild, or other 
things running wild over them. I am not worthy to be spoken of 
in the day that his name is mentioned. I wish I was good ! — ^I 
wish I was a Christian ! — but I know one half of that wish is be- 
cause he is a Christian. — That's the sort of power that human 
beings have over each other ! The beautv of rehgion, in him, 
has drawn me more, unspeakably, than all the sermons I ever 
heard i» my life. What a beautiful thing such a Christian 
is I — what living preaching ! — and without a word said. With- 
out a word said, — it is in the eye, the brow, the lips, — the 
very carriage has the dignity of one who isn't a piece of this 
world. Why aren't there more such ! — and this is the only one 
that ever I knew !^-of all I have seen that called themselves 
Christians. — Would any possible combination ever make me auali. 
a person? — ^Nevcr ! — never. I shall be a, tow."^ m'fc^sfc <2Jl ^5ccE>a»- 
tianity if ever I am one at all. But 1 doii t eveo. Va:^<2f« ^>£^^>s 
to be one. Oh, why couldn't lie say tlaiee N?Gt^ Tasst^^««^'t^ 

^at he aoted-said looked— as if I coxid 4.0 vnfflasyoX. \3sasssa* ^ 

aid be mean ! ' 
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When she had got to this point, Elizabeth left her seat "by ih$] 
window and crossed the room to a large wardrobe closet, on a higlfi 
shelf of which sundry unused articles of lumber had found ai 
hiding-place. And having fetched a chair in, she mounted ui)Oii,j] 
the top of it and rummaged, till there came to her hand a certaiji..'i] 
old Bible which had belonged once to her mother or her grand*^/] 
mother. Elizabeth hardly knew which, but had kept a vagQ4S ' 
recollection of the book's being in existence, and of its having beeg^ 
thrust away up on that shelf. She brought it down and dusted offil 
the tokens of many a month*s forgetfiilness and dishonour ; aod^e 
with an odd sense of the hands to which it had once been familiar n 
and precious, and of the distant influence under the power (ott 
which it was now in her own hands, she laid it on the bed. > 
and half curiously, half fearfully, opened it. The book baa 
once been in hands that loved it, for it was ready of itself to 
lie open at several places. Elizabeth turned the leaves aimlesdy, 
and nnally left it spread at one of these open places ; and wiui 
both elbows resting on the bed and both hands supporting her 
head, looked to see what she was to And there. It chanced to be 
the beginning of the 119th Psalm. 

* Blessed ake the undefiled tn the way, who walk nr 

THE LAW OF THB LoED.' 

By what thread of association was it, that the water rushed to 
her eyes when they read this, and for some minutes hindered her 
seeing another word, except through a vale of tears P 

* Am I becoming a Christian r ' she said to herself. * But 
something more must be wanting than merely to be sorry that! 
am not what he is. How every upright look and word bear wit- 
ness that this description belongs to him. And I ^I am out o£ 

* the way ' altogether.* 

* Blessed ake they that keep his testimonies, aud that 
seek him with the whole heaet.' 

* * Keep his testimonies,* * said Elizabeth, — * and * seek him 
with the whole heart.' — I never did, or began to do, the one or 
the other. * With the whole heart* — and I never gave one bit of 
my heart to it — and how is he to be sought ? * 

* They also do no iniquity ; they walk in his ways.' 
The water stood in Elizabeth*8 eyes again. 

* How far from me !— how very far I am from it ! * Do no 
iniquity,* — and I suppose I am always doing it — * They walk in 
his ways,* and I don't even so much as know what they are. — ^I 
wish Mr. Winthrop had said a little more yesterdav.* • 

She pondered this verse a httle, feeling if she did not recognise 
its high and purifled atmosphere ; but at the next she sprang up 
and went back to her window. 

*Thou hast commanded us TO keep thy pebcefts dili- 
gently.* 
Elizabeth and the Bible were at issue. 

She could heartily wish that her character were that fair and 
sweet one the first three vexBea "haA\\![ie^ ovjA,*, Wt the command 
pet a denial; or at the least a putting o^ ol \\.% c^aiosi. ^t^ ^a^ 
knowledged all that went before, evena-m S5» «^^^iM»Sassa. Vi \«^ 
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self ^ but she was not willing, or certainly she was not ready, to 
take the pains and bear the restraint that should make her and it 
at one. She did not put the case so fairljr before herself. She 
kept that fourth verse at arm's length as it were, conscious that 
it neld something she could not get over ; unconscious what was 
the precise why. She rushed back to her conclusion that the 
Bible teaching was unsatisfactory, and that she wanted other ; and 
BO travelling round in a circle she came to the point from which 
she had begun. With a more saddened and sorrowful feeling, she 
Btdod looking at Winthrop*s character and at her own ; more cer- 
tified, if that had been wanting, that she herself was astray ; and 
well she resolved that if ever she got another chance she would 
ask him to tell her more about her duty, and how to do it. 

But how was she to get another chance P Winthrop never came, 
nor could come, to Mr. Haye's ; all that was at an end ; she never 
could go again to his rooms. That singular visit of yesterday had 
once happened, but could never happen again by any possioility. 
She knew it ; she must wait. And weeks went on, and still her 
two wishes lived in her heart ; and still she waited. There was 
nobody else of whom she chose to .ask her questions ; either from 
want of knowledge, or from want of trust, or from want of attrac- 
tion. And there were few indeed that came to the house whom 
she could suppose capable of answeriug them. One evening it 
happened that Mr. Satterthwaite came in. .He often did that ; he 
had never lost the habit of finding it a pleasant place. This time 
he threw himself down at the tea-table, intii*ed fashion, just as the 
lady of the house asked him for the news. 

•No news, Mrs. Haye — sornr I haven't any. Been all day 
attending court, till I presume I'm not fit for general society. 1 
hope a cup of tea '11 do something for me.' 

* What's taken you into court P ' said Eose, as she gave the 
asked-for tea. — * A large dish of my own afiairs,— that is to say, 
my uncle's and father's and grandfather's — which is in precious 
confusion.' — * I hope, getting on well P' said Eose, sweetly. 

* Don't know,' said Mr. Satterthwaite, contentedly. * Don't 
know till we get out of the confusion. But I have the satisfaction 
of knowing it's getting on as well as it can get on, — from the hands 
it is in.' — * Whose hands are they P ' Elizabeth asked. 

' In Mr. Landholm's. — He'll set it right, if anybody can. I know 
he will. Never saw such a fellow. Mrs. Haye — thank you — ^this 
bread and butter is all sufficient. Uhcommon to have a friend for 
one's lawyer, and to know he is both a friend and a lawyer.' — 
' Bather uncommon,* said Elizabeth. 

* Is Winthrop Landholm your friend P ' said Bose, dryly. 

' Yes ! The oest friend I've got. I'd do anything in the world 
for that fellow. He deserves it.' 

* Mr. Satterthwaite,' said Elizabeth, ' that bread and butter 
isn't so good as these biscuits — try one.' 

* He don't deserve it from everybody I' m^'B^^^,^jar^!^.^^i^^^^- 
thwaite gpratefiilly took a biscuit. - __ 

, 'WbjrnotP'—'Re don't deserve it ixom me. X Vwe^ >Kassv 
turn to do tmhandBome things, Meaji\ " 
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* Wintlirop Landholm ! — My dear Mrs. Haye, you are tmder 
some misapprehension. I'll stake my reputation he never did 
an unhandsome or a mean thing. He covldntJ — ' He did/ sidd 
Sose. 

* Will you favour me with the particulars you have heard P* 
*I haven't hea/rd* said Eose, — * I know* 

'You. have heard!* said Elizabeth, sternly,— * and only heard. 
You forget. You may not have understood any thing right.' 

The gentleman looked in a Httle astonishment from the brig^ 
coloured cheeks of one lady to the cloudy brow of the other ; bxA 
as neither added anythinc further, he took up the matter. 

' I am almost certain Miss Elizabeth is rig:ht. I am sure 
Mr. Landholm would not do what you suspect mm of. He could 
not do it. — ' He is mortal, I suppose,' said Kose, sourly, * and so he 
could do what other mortals do.' 

* He is better than some other mortals,' said Mr. Satterthwaite. 
'I am not a religious man myself; but if anything would make 
me beUeve in it, it would be that man.* 

* Don*t you * believe in it,* Mr. Satterthwaite P * asked iBlizabeth. 
— * In a sort of way, yes, I do ; — I suppose it's a thing one must 
come to at last.' — * If you want to come to it at last, I should 
think you would at first,' said Elizabeth. ' I would. I shouldn't 
think it was a very safe way to put it off.' 

Mr. Satterthwaite mused over his tea and made no answer; 
clearly the conversation had got upon the wrong tack. 

* Are you going to be in court to-morrow again, Mr. Satter- 
thwaite P ' asked the lady of the house. 

* I don't know — not for my own affairs^I don't know but I 
shall go in to hear Winthrop's cause come on against Mr. Ey}e.' 

* I never was in court in my life,' said Elizabeth. 
'Suppose you go, Miss Elizabeth — If you'll allow jne to 

have the honour of taking care of you, I shall be very happy. 
There'll be something to hear, between Chancellor Justice and 
my friend Wintlirop and Mr. Brick.* 

*Is Mr. Brick going to speak to-morrow P* said Hose. 

*Yes — he is on the other side.' 

'Let's go, Lizzie,' said her cousin. 'Will you take me to<H 
Mr. Brick P — Mr. Satterthwaite, I mean.* 

Mr. Satterthwaite declared himself honoured, prospectiTdT ; 
Ehzabeth put no objection of her own in the way ; and tLe 
scheme was agreed on. The morrow came, and at the proper 
hour the trio repaired to the City Hall and mounted its hi^ 
white steps. 

'Don't you feel afraid, Lizzie, to be coming hereP' said her 
cousin. *Ido.* 

'Afraid of what, Mrs. HayeP ' inquired their attendant. 

' O I don't know, — it looks so ; it makes me think of prisoners 
andjudges and all such awfid things ! * 
Mr. /^tterthwaite laughed, au£ ^\^\^ ^ ^\&svce beyond Mn. 
Sa^e to see what the otker lady ^aA ^i^o^vx^icvsvi^ o1. "WtilSi^aiaM^ 
jsaid nothing and looked notlaiag •, ft\ift m»2c<2!aa^aiL^^«L VQ^fig^ 
»ton besidelier two companions, ^biow^^^ tgcfi«^\Maa»«MkiB« 
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another, till the room was reached and they had secured their 
seats. TTien certainly no one who had looked at her face would 
have taken it for an automaton. Though she was as still as a 
piece of machine-work, except her face. Eose was in a fidget of 
business, and the tip of her bonnet's white feather executed all 
manner of arcs and curves in the air, within imminent distance 
of Mr. Satterthwaite's face. 

' Who's who P — and where's anybody, Mr. Satterthwaite,' she . 
inquired. — * That's the Chancellor, sitting up there at the end, do 
you see P Sitting alone, and leaning back in his chair.* 

* That T said Eose. * I see. Is that Chancellor Justice P A 
fine-looking 'man, very, isn't he P '—'Well — I suppose he is,' said 
Mr. Satterthwaite. * He's a strong man.* 

'Strong?' said Eose; — *is heP Lizzie! — isn't Chancellor 
Justice a fine-looking man P * 

* Fine-looking ? ' — said Elizabeth, bringing her eyes in the 
Chancellor*s direction. * No, I should think not.* 

* Is there anybody that is fine-looking here P' whispered Eose 
in Elizabeth's bonnet. 

* Our tastes are so different, it is impossible for one to tell 
what will please the other,' replied Elizabeth coolly. 

* Where's Mr. Landholm, Mr. Satterthwaite P ' 

* Winthrop P — He's down there — don't you see him P * 

* ' Down there P' ' said Eose, — * There are a great many people 
down there ' 

* There's Mr. Herder shaking hands with him now — * 
' Mr. Herder P — ^Lizzie, do you see them P' 

* WTio P'— •* Winthrop Landholm and Mr. Herder.* 

* Yes.'—* Where are they P ' 

*Hush — ' For just then proceedings began, and Eose*s tongue 
for a few minutes gave way in favour of her ears. And by the 
time she had found out that she could not make anything of what 
was goingon, Mr. Herder had found his way to their side. 

* Miss Elisabet' ! * he said, — 'and Mistress Haye! what has 
made you eome here to-day P ' 

* Mr. Satterthwaite wanted us to hear your favourite Mr. Land- 
holm,' said Eose, — *so I came. Lizzie didn't come for that.* 
SSizabeth shook hands with her friend smilingly, but said never a 
word as to whj she was there. 

'Winthrop is good to hear,* said Mr. Herder, * when you can 
understand nim. He knows how to speak, i can imderstand 
j|»«»— but I cannot understand Mr. Brick — I cannot make nozing 
of him when he speaks.* 

* What are they doing to-day, Mr. Herder P* said Elizabeth. 

* It is the cause of my brother-in-law, Jean Lansing, against 
Mr. Byle,— he thinks that Mr. Eylc has got some of his money, 
and I think so too, and so Winthrop thinks ; but nobodj' Jcnows, 
except Mr. B»yle — -he knows all of it. Winthrop haa \i<i«^^^ixss!|^ 
some questions about it, to Mr. E.y\e audM-T.^xAS^— ''N^V<b\C^^ 

*03 little while ago — & few weeks •, a».d^«^ %«? ^^^SaT""*^^ ^ 
notcbcoBe to make auBwer to his Que^tiou^. "^Ci^R^^^^^^^^^^^'J^ 
goiosr tiOBoe if the Chancellor wiH not m«Jte ^SiMaX. ^2ci»^ ''^^^^ 
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what ho wants to know ; and Mr. Brick will fight so hard as he 
can not to tell. But Winthrop will get what he wants.* 

* How do you know, Mr. Herder ? ' — ' He does, always.' 
'What does he want, Mr. Herder P ' said Eose. 

* It is my brother-in-law's business,* said the naturalist. * He 
wants to know if Mr. Kyle have not got a good deal of his money 
someveres ; and Mr. Ryle, he does not want to say nozing about 
it ; and Winthrop and Mr. Brick, they fight ; and the Chmicellor 
he says, * Mr. Landholm, you have the right ; Mr. Brick, you do 
what he tell you.' ' 

* Then why isn't the cause ended? * said Elizabeth. 

' Because we have not found out all yet ; we are pushing them, 
Mr. E-yle and Mr. Brick, leetle by leetle, into the comer ; and 
when we get 'em into the comer, then they will have to pav us to 
get out.' — 'You seem very sure about it, Mr. Herder,' said Kose. 

* I do not know,' said the naturalist. * I am not much afraid. 
My friend Winthrop — ^he knows what he is doing.' 

And to that gentleman the party present gave their attention ; 

' as also did the sturdy strong face of Mr. Justice the Chancellor, 

and the extremely different physiognomy of Mr. Dustus Brick. — 

Winthrop and Mr. Brick spoke alternately ; and as this was the 
case on each point, or question, — as Mr. Herder called them, — 
and as one at least of the speakers was particularly clear and 
happ^ in setting forth his meaning, the listeners were kept firom 
wearmess and rewarded, those of them that had minds for it, with 
some intellectual pleasure. It was pretty much on this occasion 
as Mr. Herder had given the general course of the suit to be; 
after every opening of a matter on Winthrop 's part, the Chan- 
cellor would say, very curtly, 

* I allow that exception ! Mr. Brick, what have you got to Bay P* 
— Mr. Brick cenerahy had a good deal to say. He seemed to 
multiply his defences in proportion to the little he had to defend 5 
in strong contrast to his antagonist's short, nervous, home-throst 
arguments. The Court generally seemed tired with Mr. BricL 

* Oh that man ! — I wish he would stop ! ' said Eose. 
Elizabeth, who for the most part was as still as a mouse, 

glanced round at these words, one of her few and rare second* 
ings of anything said by her cousin. She did not know that her 
glance showed cheeks of fire, and eyes all the power of which 
seemed to be in full life. 

* Can you understand that man P ' said the naturalist. 

* He don't understand himself,' said Elizabeth. 

* I don't understand anybody,' said Kose. * But I like to hear 
the Chancellor speak — he's so iunny, — only I'm getting tired. I 
wish he would stop that man. Oh that Mr. Brick I — ^Now see 
the Chancellor ! — ' 

/ I've decided that point, Mr. Brick ! ' Mr. Brick could not 
think it decided. At least it seemed so, for he went on. 
* What a stupid manl' said "Rose. 
'Se will have the last ^rord,* B«Ad'5JLT.'S«t^<5T, 
*Misa Haye, are t/<m tired V* aaVed lAx. ^«X\«'ODWiaA5fcA'5«MaB% 
P^t the white feather.—* 1?— ISo: 
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'lam,* said Rose. 'And so is the Chancellor. Now look at 
him * 

* Mr. Brick — ^I have decided that point !' came from the Hps of 
Mr. Justice, a little more curtly than before. 

* Now he will stop, — * said Rose. 
No — Mr. Brick was unmoveable. 

'Very well!* said the Chancellor, throwing himself half way 
round on his chair with a jerk—' you may go on, and I'll read the 
newspaper!' — Which he did amid a general titter that went round 
the court-room, till the discomfited Mr. Brick came to a stand. 
And Winthrop rose for his next point. 

'Are you gomg to wait till it's all done, Mr. Herder P' said Rose. 
'I'm tired to death. Lizzie — ^Lizzie!' — she urged, pulling her 
cousin's shoulder. 

'What!' said Elizabeth, giving her another sight of the same 
face that had flashed upon her half an hour before. 

* My goodness !' said Rose. * What's the matter with you P* 

' What do you want P — 'said Elizabeth with a sort of fiery im- 
patience, into which not a little disdain found its way. 

* You are not interested, are you P* said Rose with a satirical 
smile. — ' Of course I am !* * In that man, Lizzie P' 

* What do you want P* said Elizabeth, answering the whisper in 
a plain voice. — * I want to go home.* 

* I'm not ready to go yet.' 

And her head went round to its former position. 
'Lizzie — ^Lizzie!' urged Rose in a whisper, — 'How can you 
listen to that man ! — ^you oughtn't to. — Lizzie ! — * 

* Hush, Rose ! be quiet! — I will listen. Let me alone.* 

Nor could Rose move her again by words, whispers, or pulls of 
her shoulder. * I am not ready,' — she would coolly reply. Mrs. 
Haye was in despair, but constrained to keep it to herself for fear 
she should be obliged to accept an escort home, and because of an 
undefined unwillingness to leave Elizabeth there alone. She had 
to wait, and play the agreeable to Mr. Satt^rthwaite, for both 
her other companions were busy listening ; until Winthrop had 
finished his argument, and the Chancellor had nodded, 

' I allow that exception, Mr. Landholm — it is well taken — Mr. 
Brick, what have you to say P' 

Mr. Brick rose to respond. Elizabeth rose too then, and faced 

about upon her companions, giving them this silent notice, for she 

, deigned no word, that she was willing Rose's pleasure should take 

its course. Mr. Satterth^aite was quite ready, and they went 

home ; Elizabeth changed to an automaton again. 

But when she had got into her own room she sat down, without 
taking off her bonnet, to think. 

• This is that farmer's boy that father wouldn't help — and that 
he has managed to separate from himself— and from me ! What 
did I go there for to-day P Not for my own lcL«i^v\\ife%^ — k.\SL^\!LQr«R 
perhaps I shall never see him again. Bvxtl scca ^«^^^ ^\\^ s — ^ 
that is the last/— And spring montlis and swoKOxet xaS5Si5Ca& «*^^^ 
ceededeach other-, and she did not see YqiOl ^g,"oasi. 
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CHAPTEE XXXin. 

Since he doth lack 
Of going back 

Litue, whose will 
Doth urge him to ran wrong, or to stand stiU. — ^Bszr Jozreov. 

One of the warm evenings in that summer, when the windows 
were ajl open of Winthrop's attic, and the candles flared in the soft 
breeze from the sea, Enfas came in. Winthrop only gave him a 
look and a smile from his papers as he appeared ; and Hufus flung 
himself, or rather dropped down, upon the empty couch where 
Winnie used to lie. Perhaps the thought of her came to him, for 
he looked exceedingly sober ; only he had done that ever since he 
showed his face at tne door. For some minutes he sat in absorbed 
contemplation of Winthrop, or of somewhat else ; he was certainly 
looking at him. Winthrop looked at nothing but his papers j and 
the rustling of them was all that was heard, beside the soft rush 
of the wind. 

* Always at work P* said E-ufus, in a dismal tone, half despond- 
ing and wholly disconsolate. — * Try to be.* 

* Whjr don't you snufi* those candles?' was the next question, 
given with a good deal more life. 

* I didn't know you wanted more light,' said Winthrop, stopping 
to put in order the unruly wicks his brother referred to. 

* What are you at there P' — * A long answer in chancery.' 

* Eyle's P' — * No ; Mr. Eversham's case.* 

* How does Kyle's business get on P* 

* Very satisfactorily. I've got light upon that now.* 
' What's the laat thing done P' 

* The last thing I did was to file a replication, bringing the cause 
to an issue for proofs ; and proofs are now taking before au Ex- 
aminer.' — * You have succeeded in every step in that cause P* 

* In every step.' — * The steps must have been well taken.* 
Winthrop was silent, going on with his * answer.* 

* How much do you expect you'll get from them P* 

' Can't tell yet. I somewhat expect to recover a very large 
sum.* 

* Winthrop, I wish I was a lawyer,* Eufus said presently willi a 
sigh. — * Why P' said his brother, calmly. 

* I should — or at least I might — ^be doing something.' 

' Then you think all the work of the world rests upon the 
shoulders of lawyers P I knew they had a good deal to do, but not 
so much as that.' 

* I don't see anything for me to do,' Eufus said, despondingly. 

' Is it not possible you might, if you looked in some otker 
direction than my papers P' 

Eufus got off ms couch and began gloomily to walk up and 

down. ' How easily those who are doing well themselves can bear 

tiie ill hapB of titieir friends !' he said. 

Winthrop went back to Imlb w&ct^ Mi"i%tadied them, with his 

nanal calm mce, and m sVleiice, lot ^omsb >^^. 'l^'oS^^-^R^^^iiid 

cogitated for half an konx. 
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' I ought not to have said that, Winthrop/ were his first words. 
* But now look at me !' 

* With pleasure/ said Winthrop, laying down his * answer.* * I 
have looked at many a worse man.* 

* Can't you be serious ?' said Bufus, a provoked snule forcing 
itpelf upon him. 

*I thought I was rarely anything else,' said Winthrop. 'But 
now I look at you, I don't see anything in the world the matter.* 

* Yet look at our difierent positions — ^yours and mine.' 

* I'd as lieve be excused,* said Winthrop. * You always made 
the best show, in any position.' 

* Other people don't think so,* said Rufus, turning with a 
carious straggle of feeling in his face, and turniug to hide it in his 
walk up anddown. 

* What ails you, Will ? — ^I don't know what you mean.' 

* You deserve it !' said Bufus, swallowing something in his mind 
apparently, that cost him some trouble. 

* I don't know what I deserve,* said Winthrop, gravely. * I am 
a&aid I have not got it.' 

* How oddly and rightly we were nicknamed in childhood !* 
Bufus went on bitterly, half commiming^with himself. — * I for fiery 
impulse, and you for calm rule.' 

* I don't want to rule,* said Winthrop, half laughing. ' And I 
assure you I make no effort after it.' 

* You do it, and always will. You have the love and respect 
and admiration of everybodjr that knows you — ^in a very high de- 
gree ; and there is not a soul in the world that cares for me, except 
yourself.' 

* I do not think that is true. Will,' said Winthrop, after a little 

Sause. * But even suppose it were — ^those are not the things one 
ves for.* 

'What does one live for, then !' Bufus said, almost fiercely. 
'At least, they are not what I live forP' said Winthrop, cor- 
recting himself. — 'What do you live forP' 
His OTOther hesitated. 

* For anoiter sort of approbation — That I may hear, ' Well done,' 
from the hps of my King, — ^by and bv.' 

Bufus bit his fip, and for several turns walked the room in 
silence — evidently oecause he could not speak. Perhaps the 
words, * Them that honour me, I wiQ honour,* might have come 
to his mind. But when at last he began to talk, it was not upon 
that theme. 

' Governor,* he said in a quieter tone, * I wish you would help 
me.' — * I will, if I can.* 

' Tell me what I shall do.* — * Tell me your own thoughts first. 
Will.* 

* I have hardly any. The world at large seems a wretched and 
utter blank to me.' — * Make your mark on it, then.* 

* Ah! that is what wo used to say. I doxvV. ^^^Vo^ '-^'^a. ^Rj^k'Si 
done.'— 'It is to he done, in many waya,ll\xS\xs *, mxa»j«^ ^ov^'^^ 
of actions and there is hardly one you can ^e\. ^orox V^s^^^^'^*^ 

a 
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which it may not be done.' Eufus again straggled with some 
feeling that was too much for him. 

* Your notions have changed a little from the old ones,— and I 
have kept mine,* he said. 

* I spoke of making yov/r mwrhy — not of being seen to do it,* his 
brother returned. — ^Again Bufus was silent. 

' Well but the question is not of that now,* he said, * but of 
doing something; — to escape from the dishonour and the miser? of 
doing nothing.* — * StiU you have not told me your thoughts, 'Vfr'ill, 
Yon are not fit for a merchant.* 

* I'll never enter a counting-house again ! — for anything !* was 
E»ufus*s reply. — ' If I were in your place, I should take up my old 
trade of engmeering again, just where I left it off.' 

E-ufus walked, and walked. 

* But I am fit for better things,* — ^he said at length. 

' Then you are fit for that.'—* I suppose that follows,* said Eufus, 
with some disdainful expression. 

* There is no more respectable profession.* 

'It gives a man small chance to distinguish himself,' said 
Eufus, — * and it takes one out of the world.* 

* Distinction may be attained almost anywhere,* said Winthrop. 

* * Who sweeps a room as for thy laws, 
Makes that and tb' action fine." 

' I should like to see you doit !* was Eufus's scornful rejoinder. 

•WhatP 

' Sweep rooms by way of distinction.' 

' I don't know about the distinction,* said Winthrop j ' but the 
thing you may see me do any morning, if you come at the right 
horn*.* — * Sweep these rooms P' 




the ... 

those days reached down to a very late point.' 

'Afibrd!' said Eufus, standing still m his walk; — 'Why you 
have made money enough ever since you began practice to afK>rd 
such a thing as that.* 

* Ay— if I could have put it all on the floor.' 
' Where had you to put it P* 

' I had Mr. Inchbald to reward for his Ions trust in me, and 
Mr. Herder to reimburse for his kindness ; andsome other sources 
of expenditure to meet.' 

* Mr. Herder could have been paid out of the costs of this law- 
suit.* — * No, he couldn't.* 

*And thereupon, you would recommend the profession of a 
street-sweeper to me 1' said Eufus, beginning his walk with re- 
newed energy. 

* On the whole, I think I would not/ said Winthrop, gravely. 
'I am of opinion you can do something better.' 

* I don't like encineenng,' 6a\d"R\xfua»pre8entlT. 
' Wha t do you like P' E.u?ua %towft^Mi^«^^i^\wiVa]^^ thought* 
'fa/^ on the table where Wmt\iTOV^^«^«w^Kj* 
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consider that to be as honourable, as useful, and, I should 
:, quite as pleasant a way of life, as the one I follow.* 

you ?* said Eufus, looking at the long * answer in 
icery.' 

would as lieve go into it to-morrow and make over my ink- 

1 to vou, if I were only fit for that and you for this.' 

Vould you !* said Rufus, mentally conceding that his brother 

fit' for anything. — * Just as heve.* 

ifufl's brow lightened considerably, and he took up his walk 

1. * What would you like better. Will ?' 

don't know — * said Rufus, meditatively ; * I believe I'll take 

advice. There was an offer made to me a week or two ago — 

ist I was spoken to, in reference to a Southern piece of ousi- 

' — * Not another agency ^' ^ 

o, no — engineering ; but I threw it off*, not thinking then, or 

blowing, that I would have anything more to do with tho 

er. I dare say it's not too late yet.* 

lut. Will,' said his brother, * whatever choice you make now, 

^our last choice.' 

tow do ;y'ou know it is my last choice P' said Rufus. 

eoause it ought to be.' . 

ifiis took to silence and meditating again. 

.ny profession rightly managed will carry you to the goal of 

ur ; but no two will, ridden alternately.* 

b seems so,* said Rufus, bitterly. Ana he walked and medi- 

, back and forth through the room ; while Winthrop lost 

elf in his * answer.' The silence lasted this time till Rufus 

I to the table, and extending his hand, bid his brother ' good- 

/• ^^ 

re you going P* said Winthrop, starting up. 

'es — gomg ; and going South, and going to be an engineer, 

if possible, to reach the goal of honour on the back of iti&t 

ig, oy some mysterious road which as yet I see not.* 

^ here to-night. Will.' 

'o, I can't — I've got to see somebody.* 

il night P' 

Hiy, no,* said Rufus, smiling. ' I suppose I could come back ; 

I especially as I am going bond fide awsiy. By the way, Win- 
), 00 you know they say the yellow fever is here P' 

know they say so.* 

Vhsit wiU you do P'— * Nothing.* 

mean, of course, if the report is true.* — * So I mean.* 

ut you will not stay here r' — * I think I will.* 

ut it would be much better to go out of town.* 

f I think so, rU go.* 

II make you think so,* said Rufds, putting on his hat, — ' or else 
nir go engineering ! I'll be back in an hour.* 
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CHAPTEE XXXIV. 

Yea, men may wonder, while they scjin 

A living, thinking, feeling man. 

In such a rest his heart to keep ; 

But angels say, — and through the word 

I ween their blessed smile is heard, — 

* He giveth his beloved sleep !' — E. B. BsowirnrG. 

Notwithstanding, however, Rufus's assurance, he did go off to 
his engineering, and he did not succeed in changing his brother's 
mind. "Winthro|) abode in his place, to meet whatever the summer 
had in store for him. It brougnt the city's old plague, though not 
with such fearful presence as in years past. Still the name and 
the dread of it were abroad, and enough of its power to justify 
them. Many that could, ran away from the city ; and business, if 
it was not absolutely checked, moved sluggishly. There was much 
less than usual done. There was little in Winthrop's line, cer- 
tainly. Yet in the days of vacant courts and laid -by court busi- 
ness, the tenant of Mr. Inchbald's attio went out ana came in as 
often as formerly. What he did with his time was best known to 
himself. 

* I wonder how he does, now, all alone,' said Mrs. Nettley to her 
brother. 

* I've a notion he isn't so much of the time alone,' said Mr. Inch- 
bald. ' He's not at home any more than he used to be, nor so much. 
I hear him going up or down the stairs— night and day.' 

* Surely there are no courts now ?* said Mrs. Nettley. 

* Never are in August — and especially not now, of course/ 

* I'm afraid he's lonesome, poor fellow !' 

* Never saw a fellow look less like it,' said Mr. Inohbald. * He's 
a strong man, he is, in his heart and mind. I should expect to see 
one of the pyramids of Egypt come down as soon as eitiber of 'em. 
Lonesome ? I never saw him look lonesome.' 

* He has a teick of not showing what he feels, then,' said his 
sister. * I've seen him times when I know he felt lonesome,— 
though as you say, I can't say he showed it. He's a strong build 
of a man, too, George.' 

* Like body, like mind,* said her brother. * Yes. I like to see a 
man aU of a piece. But his brother has a finer figure.' 

■ • Do you tnink so ?' said Mrs. Nettley. * That's for a painter. 
" Now, I like Winthrop's the best.' 

* That's for a woman,* said Mr. Inohbald, laughing. * You always 
like what you love.' 

' Well, what do you suppose he finds to keep him out so much of 
the time ?* 

*I don't know,* said Mr. Inchbald, — * and I daren't ask him. I 
doubt some poor friends of his know.' — * Why do you ?' 

* I can't tell you why ; — something — the least trifle, once or twice, 
has given me the idea.' 

'jSe'8 a Christian to look at !* said Mrs. Nettley, busying herself 
round her stove and apea^dng in lather an undertone. 'He's 
worse than a sermon to me, man^ \\mfcv^.' 
'Her brother turned dovAy ^u<i '^eiiXi wj^.^^^'^l vsii5L^si8Qa."tx 
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his sister thouglit, that Winthrop had been as bad as a sermon to 
him. As he went out he saw a girl just mounting the stairs. 

* Is Mr. Landholm in ?' she said, putting her head over the 
balusters. — *I don't know, my girl — I think he may be.* 

* I'll know before long/ she rejoined, taking the stairs at a rate 
that showed she meant what she said. Like no client at law that 
ever sought his lawyer's chambers, on any errand. Before Mr. 
Inchbald had reached the first landing, she was posted before the 
desired door, and had tapped there with very alert fingers. Win- 
thrpp opened the door. * Clam !* — said he. — * Come in.' 

* Mr. Winthrop,* said Clam, coming in as slowly as she had 
mounted the stairs fast, and speaking with unusual deliberation, 
and not in the least out of breath, — * don't you want to help the 
distressed ?' 

* What' s the matter, Clam r * 

*Why, Mr. Haye's took, and Miss 'Lizabeth's all alone with 
him ; and she's a little too good to be let die of fright and worry, if 
she ain't perfect. Pew people are.* — * All alone !' 

* She's keeping house with him all alone this minute.' 

* What do you mean by all alone ?' — * When there ain't but two 
people in the house, and one o' them's deathly sick.' 

* Where are the servants, and Mrs. Haye ?' 

* They was all afraid they'd be took-— she and them both ; so they 
all run — the first one the best feller. I stayed, 'cause I thought 
the yaller fever wouldn't do much with one o' my skin ; and any- 
how it wfls as good to die in the house as in the street — I'd rather.* 

* When did they go ?' said Winthrop, beginning to put up books 
and papers. — ' Cleared out this mornin' — as soon as they knowed 
what was the matter with Mr. Haye.' 

* His wife, too ?* said Winthrop. 

* Not she ! 8he went off for fear she'd be soared — years ago.* 

* Has Miss Haye sent for no friends ?' 

* She says there ain't none to send to ; and I guess there ain't.* 

* Run home to your mistress, Clam, as fast as you can. When 
was Mr. Haye taken sick?* 

* Some time yesterday. Then you're comin', Mr. Winthrop ?' 
•Yes. Run.' 

Clam ran home. But quick as her speed had been, when she got 
the handle of the door in her hand, she saw a figure that she knew, 
coming down the street ; and waited for him to come up. Win- 
throp and she passed into the house together. The gentleman 
turned into one of the deserted parlours ; and Clam with a quick 
and soft step ran up stairs and into the sick room. Mr. Haye lay 
there unconscious. Elizabeth was sitting by the side of the bed, 
with a face of stern and concentrated anxiety. 

* Here's the stufi*,' said Clam, setting some medicine on the table; 
* and there's a gentleman down stairs that wants to see you, Miss 
'Lizabeth — on business.* 

* Business !' said Elizabeth, * did you tell him what was vc^ -Vlc^ 
house r'—* I told him,' said Clam, * and Ke ^Q\il\, Oi^^^, ^^i-^-ific^-^ 
to see you. ' ,^^ 

EUzaheth had Dfi words to waste, uoi \x^ax\. \.^ «^"^*^'^'^* ^ 
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got up and went down stairs, and in at the open parlour door, like 
a i)erson who walks in a dream through a dreadful labyrinth of 
pain, made up of what used to be familiar objects of pleasure. So 
she went in. But so soon as her eye caught the figure standing 
before the fireplace, though she did not know what he had come 
there for, only that he was there, her heart sprang as to a pillar of 
hope. She stopped short, and her two hands were Drought together 
with an indescribable expression, telling of relief. 

* Oh, Mr. Landholm ! what brought you here ?* 

He came forward to where she stood, and took one of her hands ; 
and felt that she was trembling like a shaking leaf. 

* How is your father ?* was his question. 

' I don't know !' said Elizabeth, bending down her head, while 
tears began to run fast ; * I don't know anything about sickness— I 
never was with anybody before — -' 

She had felt one other time the gentle kind hands which, while 
her own eyes were blinded with tears, led her and placed her on 
the sofa. Elizabeth took the sofa cushion in both arms, and laid 
her head upon it, turning her face from her companion ; and her 

. whole frame was racked and shaken with terrible agitation. In a 
few minutes this violent expression of feeling came to an end. She 
took her arms from the pillow, and sat up and spoke again to the 
friend at her side; who, meanwhile, had been perfectly quiet, 
offering neither to check nor to comfort her. Elizabeth went back 

. to a repetition of her last remark, as if for an excuse. 

* I never even tried to nurse anybody before — and the doctwr 
couldn't stay with me this morning ' 

* I will do both now,* said Winthrop. 

* What ?' said Elizabeth, looking at him bewilderedly. 

* Stay with you, and take care of Mr. Haye.' 

* Oh, no ! you must not !* she said, with a sort of eager serious- 
ness ; * I shouldn't like to have you.* 

* I have seen somethiujjf of the disease,* he said, smiling slightlyi 
* and I am not afraid of it. Are you ?* — * Oh, yes ! oh, yes !* 

How much was confessed in the tone of those words ! and she hid 
her face again. But her companion made no remark. 

* Is there no friend you would like to have sent for ?' 

* No,* said Elizabeth, * not one ! not one here — and not anywhere, 
that I should care to have with me.* 

*May I go up and see Mr. Haye now?* he said, presently. 
*Whicn is the room ?* Elizabeth rose up to show him. 

*No,' he said, gently motioning her back, — * I am going alone. 
You must stay here.* 

* But I must go too, Mr. Landholm ! ' — >* Not if I go,' he said. 

* But I am his daughter, — I must.' 

' I am not his daughter— so as far as that goes we are even. And 
by your own confession you know nothing of the matter ; and I do. 
No—you must not go above this floor.' 

* Until when, Mr. Landholm f ' said Elizabeth, looking terrified; 

' Until new rules are made,' "ha «».\^ ^v^vi'^^ • * While 3^-ou can do 
nothing in your father's room, "boWi lot \a3Si wA W^wl-^ S&i&in&k 
fitter mat you should not \)e t\i«e.* 
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* And can't I do anything }* said Elizabeth. 

* If I think you are wanted, I will let you know. Meanwhile 
there is one thing that can be done everywhere.' 

He spoke, looking at her with a face of steady kind gravity. 
Elizabeth could not meet it ; she trembled with the effort she made 
to control herself. 

'It is the thing of all others that I cannot do, Mr. Landholm.'. 

* Learn it now, then. Which is th^ room ?* 

Elizabeth told him, without raising her eyes; and stood motion* 
less on the floor where he left her, without stirring a finger, as long 
as she could hear the sound of his footsteps. They wont first to the 
front door, and she heard him turn the key ; then they went up the 
stairs, The locking of that door went to her heart, with a sense 
of comfort, of dependence, of unbounded trust in the hand, the 
heart, the head, that had done it. It roused, or the taking off of 
restrsont roused a^ain, all the tumult of passions that had raged 
after her first coming in. She dropped on her knees by the sofa, 
and wranping her arms round the cushion as she had done before, 
she laid nor nead down on it, and to all feeling laid her heart down 
too ; such bitter aod deep and long sobs shook and racked her 
breast. She was alive to nothing but feeling and the indulgence 
of it, and careless how much time the indulgence of it might take. 
It was passion's time. She was startled when two hands took hold 
of her and a ^ave voice said, 

* If you do in this way, I shall have two patients instead of one, 
Miss Elizabeth.' Elizabeth suffered herself to be lifted up and 
placed on the sofa, and sat down like a child. Even at the instant 
came a fiash of recollection bringing back the time, long past, when 
Winthrop had lifted her out of the rattlesnake's way. She felt 
ashamed and rebuked. 

* This is not the lesson I set you,' he said gently. 
Elizabeth's head drooped lower. She felt that he had two patients 

— if he had only known it ! 

' You might set me a great many lessons that I should be slow 
to learn, Mr. Landholm,' she said, sadly. 

* I hope not,' he said, in his usual tone. * There is no present 
occasion for this distress. I cannot see that Mr. Hayo's symptoms 
are particularly unfavourable.' 

Elizabeth could have answered a great deal to that ; but she only 
said, tearfully, * How good you are to take care of him !* 

' I will be as good as I can,' said he, smiling a little. ' I should 
like to have you promise to do as much.' 

' That would be to promise a great deal, Mr. Landholm,' said 
Elizabeth, looking up earnestly. — * What then ?' 

Elizabeth looked down and was silent, but musing much to 
herself. 

' Is it too much of a promise to make }* said he gravely. 

* No — * said Elizabeth, slowly, * but more than I am ready to 
make.' 

•Why is that?' . , 

* Because, Mr. I/audholm,* said she, \ooVl\u^m^ ;v®!CflSL^'^«i:sa.'» 
don 't believe I should keep it if 1 mad* i\».' 
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was somettimg^ akm to joy m the enormous comiort, res 

pleasure she felt in Winthrop*s presence. But it was very 

musinff after all; for her duty, or the image of it, she i 

from ; ner danger she shrank from more unequivocally ; a 

, and sorrow could hut hold a mixed and miserable reign. Tl 

of her father could not he to Elizabeth what the loss of his i 

I had been to "VVinthrop. Mr. Hayo had never made himself a 

Vi ' his daughter's daily inner life ; to her his death could he oi 

breaking of the old name, and tic, and associations, which 

years had become far less dear than they used to he. 

Elizabeth, who had nothing else, they w(iro very much ; a 

•^ ' j looked to tlie possible loss of them as to a wild and dreary 

adrift upon the sea of life without harbour or shore to mak 

where. And then rose the shadowy image of a fair jjort an 

! ' J ■* ! of safety, which conscience whispered she could gain if she 

But sailing was necessary for that; and chart-studyinj 

watchful care of the ship, and many an observation tab 

I ^ heavenly lights ; and Elizabeth had not even begun to be a 

She turned these things Over and over in her mind a h 

times, one after another, like the visions of a dream, wh 

hours of the day stole away noiselessly. The afternoon i 

the doctor came. Elizabeth sprang out to meet him, referr< 

to her coadjutor up stairs, and then waited for his coming 

. i again. But the doctor, when he came, could tell her nc 

\ 1 there was no declarative symptom as yet: he know no moi 

I i I ; she did ; she must wait. She went back to her sofa a] 

! ! ' musing. The windows were open, but with the sultry br< 

! il ■ Aniriisf. liff.lo Ain nf ViiiQirtAQQ noTYio irifn f.Vio rnnm ? fViA rxin 
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duskiiicss, and at the yollow ligfhts of tho street lamps which by 
this timo spotted it; tliinking so, and feelinj? very miserable. 
jUy and by Clam oame in with a candle, and began to let down 
tho blinds. 

* What are you going to do V said her mistress. * You needn't 
pull those down.' — * Folks '11 see in,' said Clam. 

* 1^0 they won't— there's no light here.' 

'There's goin' to be, though,' said Clam. 'Things is goin' 
straight in this house, as two folks can make 'em.' 

' I don't want anything — you may let the lamps alone, Clam.' 
' I dursn't,' said Clam, going on leisurely to light the two large 
burners of the mantle lamps, — * Mr. Winthrop told mo to get tea 
for you, and do eYor3rthing just as it was every night ; so I knowod 
these had to be Harin' up — i ou ain't goin' to bo allowed to sit in 
the shades no longer.' 

* I don't want anything !' said Elizabeth. ' Don't bring any tea 
here.' — * Then I'll go up and tell him his orders is contradickied,' 
said Clam. 

* Stop I* said her mistress, when she had reached tho door,— 
' don't carry any foolish speech up stairs at such a time as this ; — 
fetch what you like and do what you like, — 1 don't care.' 

The room was brilliantly lighted now ; and Clam set the salver 
on the table, and brought in the tea-urn ; and miserable as she 
felt, Elizabeth half confessed to herself that her coadjutor up stairs 
was right. Better this pain than the other. If the body was 
nothing a gainer, the mind, perhaps, might be, for keeping up the 
Urouted habits and appearances. 

* Ask Mr. Landholm to come down. Clam.' 

'I did ask him,' said the handmaiden, 'and ho don't want 
nothin' but biscuits, and he's got lots o' them.' 

* Won't ho have a cup of tea ?' 

' He knows his own mind mostly,' said Clam ; ' and ho says he 
won't.' — 'What arrangements can you make for his sleeping up 
there to-night, Clam }* 

* Him and me '11 see to it,' responded Clam, confidently, ' I know 
pretty much what's in the house ; and the best of it ain t too good 
for him.' 

So Elizabeth drank her cup of tea alono; and sat alone through 
the long evening and mused. I'or still it was rather musing than 
thinking; going over things past and things present; tilings future 
she oared not to meddle with. It was not a good time, she said, 
. for taking up her religious wants and duties ; and in part that was 
true, severely as she felt them ; for her mind was in such a slow 
fover that none of its pulses were healUifu) . Fear, and foreboding, 
for her father and for nerself, — hope springing along with the fear ; 
a strong sense tliat her character was diiferent from what it ought 
to be, and a stronfr wish that it were not, — and a yet mightier 
leaning in anotlicr airectioii ; — all of these, meeting and modifying 
each other and struggling together, seemed to runivLVviT^^v^ai^i»^ 
to tell in each beat of tho tiny timekotpviT a\.\v<it \?t\sJv.» -^^ ^^^ 
she disentoDgh ouv from tho other, or gvv^ t\. \^>xvsX. ^^ vft^aSK 
tbin^, when ate had it not to givo^ tSha \H«i& ^^asX. xs^w's*^ ^»** 
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herself this question, when Winthrop came in at the open parlour 
door ; and the immediate hitter thought which arose next was, did 
he ever have any but a quiet mind to grive to anything ? The two 
hitters were so strong upon her tongue that they kept it still ; till 
he had walked up to the neighhourhood of her sofa. 

' How is my father, Mr. Landholm ?' she said, rising and meetinjg 
him.—* As you mean the question I cannot answer it — There is 
nothing declarative, Miss Elizaheth. Yes,' he said kindly, meet- 
ing and answering her face, — 'you must wait yet awhile longer.' 
Elizaheth sat down a^^ain, and looked down. 

'Are^you troubled with fears for yourself?' he said, gently, 
taking a chair near her. — 'No,' Elizabeth said, and said trul^. 
She could have told him, what indeed she could not, that since ms 
coming into the house, another feeling had overmastered that fear, 
and kept it under. 

' At least,' she added, ' I suppose I have it, but it doesn't trouble 
me now.* 

* I came down on principle,* said he, — * to exchange the office of 
nurse for that of physician : — thinking it probably better that you 
should see me for a few minutes, than see nobody at all.' 

'I am sure you were right,' said Elizabeth. * I felt awhile ago 
as if my head would go crazy with too many thoughts.' 

* Must be unruly thoughts,' said Winthrop. 

* Thev were,' said she, looking up. 

* Can t you manage unruly thoughts ?* — * No ! — never could.* 

* Do you know what happens in that case ? — They manage you.' 

* But how can I help it, Mr. Landholm ? There they are, and 
here am I; — they are strong and I am weak.' 

* If they are the strongest, they will rule.' Elizabeth sat silent, 
thinking her counsellor was very unsatisfactory. 

* Are you going to sit up all night. Miss Elizabeth ?' 

* No — I suppose not.' 

* I shall ; so you may feel easy about being alone down here. 
There could be no disturbance, I think, without my knowing it 
Let Clam be here to keep you company; and take the best rest you 
can.* It was impossible K>r Elizabeth to say a word of thanks, or 
of his kindness ; the words choked her ; she was mute. 

* Can I do anjrthing, Mr. Landholm ?' 

* Nothing in the world — but manage your thoughts,' he said, 
smiling. Elizabeth was almost choked again, with the rising of 
tears this time. 

*But, Mr. Landholm — about that — ^what is wrong cannot be 
necessary ; there must be some way of managing them?* 

* You know it,' he said simply. 

But it finished Elizabeth's power of speech. She did not even 
attempt to look up ; she sat pressing her chin with her hand, en- 
deavouring to keep down her neart and to keep steady her quiver- 
ing lips. Her companion, who in the midst of all her troubles ^ 
many timeB that evening thought was unlike any other person that 
ever walked, presently went out m\x> >i)[i^ \i^\L, ojid called to dam 
over the balusters. 
'Is he going to give hsx dvt^o^ixsBft «Xi^^ \»iBSk^ ^«A^\\fi»t 
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thought Elizabeth, in a great maze, as Winthrop came back into 
the parlour and sat down again. When Clam appeared, however, 
he only bade her take a seat ; and then bringing forth a bible from 
his pocket, he opened it, and read the ninety-lirst psalm. Hardly 
till then it dawned upon Elizabeth what he was thinking to do ; 
and then the words that he read went through and through her 
heaj*t like drawn daggers. One after another, one after another. 
Little he imagined, who read, what strength her estimate of the 
reader's character gave them ; nor how that same estimate made 
every word of his prayer tell, and go home to her spirit with the 
sharpness as well as the gentleness of Ithuriel's spear. When 
Elizabeth rose from her knees, it was with a bowed head which she 
could in no wise lift up ; and after Winthrop had left the room, 
Clam stood looking at her mistress, and thinking her own thoughts, 
as long as she pleased, unrebuked. 

* One feels sort o* good after that, now, don't they ?' was her 
opening remark, when Elizabeth's head was at last raised from her 
hands. * Do you think the roof of any house would ever fall in 
over Aw head? He's better 'n a regiment o' soldiers.* 

* Is everything attended to down stairs, Clam ?* 

* All's straiffht where the Governor is,* said Clam with a sweeping 
bend of her head, and going about to set the room in order ; — 
* there ain't two straws laid the wrong way.' 

* Where he is !' repeated Elizabeth — * He isn't in the kitchen, I 
suppose, Clam.' 

* Whenever he's in the house, always seems to me he's all over,' 
said Clam. * It's about that. He's a governor, you know. Now 
Miss 'Lizabeth, how am I goin' to fix you for the night ?' 

* No way,' said Elizabeth. * I shall just sleep here, as I am. Let 
the lamps bum, and shut down the bunds.' 

' And then will I go off to the second story and leave you }* 
'No, indeed — Fetch something that you can lay on the iioor, and 
stay here with me.' Which Clam presently did ; nothing more 
than a blanket however ; and remarked as she curled herself down 
with her head upon her arm, 

* Ain't he a handsome man, Miss 'Lizabeth ?' 

'Who ?— ' ungraciously enough. — * Why, the Governor.' 
' Yes, for aught I know. Lie still and go to sleep. Clam, if you 
can ; and let me.' 

Very promptly Clam obeyed this command ; but her less happy 
mistress, as soon as the deep drawn breaths told her she was alone 
again, sat up on her sofa to get in a change of posture a change 
&om pain. How alone ! — In the parlour after midnight, with the 
lamps burning as if the room were gay with company ; herself, in 
her morning dress, on the sofa for a night's rest, and there, on her 
blanket on the carpet. Clam already taking it. How it told the 
story of illness and watching and aesertion and danger ; how it 
put life and death in near and strong contrast ; and the summer 
wind blew in through the blinds and pushed the blinda t\>i&\sis>^^^ 
gendy out into the room, just as E\iza.\>e!^\i \va.^ ^^^\\. ^xA.'ls^^ss. 
many a bright and happy hour lioli so \ouig^ i^^^X.. !p^^ ^^^ 
eummer breath, and the Bummer »o 4xSeieu\i\ lEca^Xi^*^ 's^^ 
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hardly bear it. She longed to rush up stairs where there was 
somebody ; but then she must not ; and then the remembrance that 
somebody was there quieted her again. That thought stirred 
another train, the old contrast between him and herself, the con- 
trast between his condition and hers, now brought more painfully 
than ever home. * He is ready to meet anything,* she thought, — 
' nothing can come amiss to him ; — he is as ready for that world as 
for this — and more !* — 

The impression of the words he had read that evening came back 
to her afresh, and the recollection of the face with which he had 
read them, — calm, happy, and at rest ; — and Elizabeth threw her- 
self off the sofa and kneeled down to lay her head and arms upon 
it, in mere agony of wish to change something, or rather of the felt 
want that something should be changed. that she were at peace 
like him ! that she had like him a sure home and possession 
beyond the reach of sickness and death ! that she were that 
rectified, self-contained, pure, strong spirit, that he was! — ^The 
utmost of passionate wisn was in the tears that wept out these 
yearnings of heart— petitions they half were, — for her mind in 
giving them form, had a half look to the only possible x)ower that 
could give them fruition. But it was with only the refreshment of 
tears and exhaustion that she laid herself on her couch and went to 
sleep. 

Clam had carried away her blanket bed and put out the lamps, 
before ElizabetJi awoke the next morning. It was a question 
whether the room looked drearier by night or by day. She got up 
and went to the window. Clam had pulled up the blinds. The 
light of the summer morning was rising again, but it shone only 
without ; all was darkness inside. Except that light-surrounded 
watcher up stairs. How Elizabeth's heart blessed nim. The next 
thing was, to get ready to receive his report. That morning's toilet 
was soon made, and Elizabeth sat waiting. ^ He might come soon, 
or he might not ; for it was early, and he might not know whether 
she was awake and risen yet. She was unaccustomed, poor child, 
to a waiting of pain ; and ner heart felt tired and sore already ^m 
the last forty-eight hours of fears and hopes. Fears and hopes 
were in strong life now, but a life that had become very tender to 
every touch. Clam was setting the breakfast-table — Could break- 
fast be eaten or not ? The very cups and saucers made Elizabeth's 
heart ache. She was ^lad when Clam had done her work and was 
gone, and she sat waiting alone. But the breaths came painfully 
now, and her heart was weary with its own aching. The little 
knock at the door came at last. Elizabeth ran to open it, and ex- 
changed a silent §:rasp of the hand with the newsbearer ; her eyes 
looked her question. He came in just as he came last night ; 
calm and grave. 

* I can tell you nothing new, Miss Elizabeth,* he said. * I can- 
not see that Mr. Haye is any better — I do not know that he is any 
worse, * But Elizabeth was weak to bear longer suspense ; she 
burst into toars.and sat down \ildiii^ \i^t fe-ce. Her companion 
stood near, but said nothing iuil\ieT. 
*May 1 call Clam V h© asked, «i\fcx «. ic^ TSflSM^R». 
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Elizabeth gave eager assent ; and the act of last night was re- 
"pesded, to her unspeakable gratification. She drank in every 
word, and not only because she drank in the voice with them. 

•Breakfast's just ready, Mr. Winthrop,* said Clam when she 
was leaving the room ; * so you needn't go up stairs.' 

The breakfast was a very silent one on Elizabeth's part. "Win- 
throp talked on indifferent subjects ; but she was too full-hearted 
and too sick-hearted to answer him with many words. And when 
the short meal was ended and he was about quitting the parlour, 
she jumped up and followed him a step or two. 

* Mr. Winthrop — won't you say a word of comfort to me before 

you go ? ' He saw she needed it exceedingly ; and came back 

and sat down on the sofa with her. 

* I don't know what to say to you better than this, Miss Eliza- 
beth,* he said, turning over again the leaves of his little Bible ; — 
' I came to it in the course of mj reading this morning, and it 
comforted me.' He put the book m her hands, but Elizabeth had 
to clear her eyes more than once from hot tears, before she could 
read the woras to which he directed her. 

* And there shall be a tabernacle for a shadow in the daytime 
from the heat, and for a place of refuge, and for a covert from 
storm and from rain.' Elizabeth looked at it. 

' But I don't understand it, Mr. Landholm,' she said, raising her 
eyes to his face. 

He said nothing; he took the book from her, and turning a few 
leaves over, put it again in her hands. Elizabeth read : — 

* And a man shall be as an hiding-place from the wind, and a 
covert from the tempest ; as rivers of water in a dry place ; as the 
shadow of a great rock in a thirsty land.' 

* Is that plainer ?' he asked. 

* It means the Saviour ?' said Elizabeth. 

* Certainly it does ! To whom else should we go ?' 

' But, Mr. Landholm,' said Elizabeth, after a minute's struggle, 
* why doyou show me this, when you know / can do notliing with 
it !* — * Will you do nothing ?' he said. 

The words implied that she could, an implication she would not 
deny ; but her answer was another burst of tears. And with the 
book in her hand he left her. The words were well studied that 
day ! by a heart feeling the blast of the tempest and bitterly want- 
ing to hide itself from the wind ; but the fact of her want and of a 
sure remedy, was all she made clear ; how to match the one with 
the other she did not know. The book itself she turned over with 
the curiosity and the interest of fresh insight into character. It 
was well worn, and had been carefully handled ; it lay open easily 
anywhere, and in many places various marks of pencilling showed 
that not only the eyes but the mind of its owner nad been all over 
it. It was almost an awful book to Elizabeth's handling. It seemed 
a thing too good to be in her hold. It bore witness to its owner's 
truth of character, and to her own consequent being far astray ; it 
gave her an opening such as she never hadh^fot^\jaV^O«^\:^^'^'s^ 
mind and life, and guess at the secret spraitt ^Ti^i ^'ct^tis^^'^*^'^^ 
Of many of the marks of his pencil die coxfiA. TJwC&a ^w^a^^ "^ "^^ 
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she could not divine why they had been made, nor what could 
possibly bo the notable thing in the passage pointed out ; and 
longinff to get at more of his mind than she could in one morning's 
hurried work, she found another Bible in the house and took off a 
number of his notes, for future and more leisurely study. It was 
a happy occupation for her that day. No other could have so soft- 
ened its exceeding weariness and sadness. The doctor gave her 
no comfort. He said he could tell nothing yet ; and Elizabeth 
could not fancy that this delay of amendment gave any encourage- 
ment to hope for it. She dia not see Winthrop at ainner. She 
spent the most of the day over his Bible. Sickness of heart some- 
times made her tlirow it aside, but so surely sickness of heart made 
her take it up again. The thought of Winthrop himself get- 
ting sick did once or twice look in through the window of Eliza- 
beth's mind ; but her mind could not take it in. She had so much 
already to bear, that this tremendous possibility she could not bear 
so much as to look at; she left it a one side ; and it can hardly be 
numbered among her recognised causes of trouble. The day wore 
to an end. The evening and the sea-breeze came again. The 
lamps were lit and the table dressed with the salver and tea-urn ; 
and Elizabeth was thankful the day was over ; and waited impa- 
tiently for her friend to make his appearance. She thought he 
looked thoughtfuller than ever when he came. That might have 
been fancy. 

* I don't know, Miss Elizabeth,' he said, taking her hand as he 
had done in the morning, and answering her face. * We must 
wait yet. How have you borne the day ?' 

* I have borne it by the help of your book/ she said, looking 
down at it, and trembling. 

* You could have no better help,* he said, with a little sigh, as 
he turned to the table, — * except that of the Author of it.* 

The tea was very silent, for even Winthrop did not talk much ; 
and very sad, for Elizabeth could hardly hold her head up. 

* Mr. Winthrop,* she said, when he rose, * can you give me a 
minute or two before you go ? I want to ask you a question.' 

* Certainly,* he said ; ana waited, both standing, while she opened 
his Bible, and found the place he had showed her in the morning. 
She showed it to him now. 

* This — I don't quite understand it. I see what is spoken of, and 
the need of it ; but— how can I make it my own ?* 

She looked up, as she put the question, with most earnest e3re8, 
and lips that only extreme determination kept from giving way. 
Ho looked at her, and at his book. 

* Bv giving your trust to the Maker of the promise.' — * How?—* 
' The same unquestioning faith and dependence that you would 

give to any sure and undoubted refuge of human strength.' 

Elizabeth looked down and pressed her hands close together upon 

her breast. She knew so well how to give that — so little how to 

give the other. 

'Do yon understand what Christ requires of those who would 

follow him}* — *No,* she «a\d, \oo\div^ u^ ^i:Kaiv— * XkOt dearly— 

hardly aim: 
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* One is, tliat you give up everything, even in thaaght, tliat is 
contrary to his authority,' 

He was still, and so was she, hoth looking at each other. 

* That is what is meant by repentance. The other thing is, that 
you trust yourself for all your wants — from the forgiveness of sin, 
to the supply of this moment's need — to the strength and love of 
Jesus Christ ; and that because he has paid your price and bought 
you with his own blood.* 

* You mean,' said Elizabeth, slowly, * that his life was given in 
place of mine.' 

Winthrop was silent. • Elizabeth stood apparently considering. 

* * Everything that is contrary to his authority,' * she added, alter 
a minute ; * how can I know exactly all that ?' 

He still said nothing, but touched with his finger once or twice 
the book in his hand. 
Elizabeth looked, and the tears came to her eyes. 

* You know,' she said, hesitating a little, * wnat physicians say 
of involuntary muscular resistance that the physical frame makes 
sometimes?' 

He answered her with an instant's light of intelligence, and then 
with the darkened look of sorrow. But he took his Bible away with 
him, and said no more. 

Elizabeth sat down and struggled with herself and with the dif- ' 
ferent passions which had been at work in her mind, till she was 
wearied out; and then she slept. 

She waked up in the middle of the night, to find the lamps burn- 
ing bright, and Clam asleep on the floor by her side ; she herself 
was sitting yet where she had been sitting m the evening, on a low 
seat, with her head on the sofa cushion. She got up, and with a 
sort of new spring of hope and cheer, whence come she knew not, 
laid herself on the sofa and slept till the morning. 

* You'd best be up. Miss 'Lizabeth,' were Clam's first words. 

* Why ?' said Elizabeth, springing up. 
' It's time,' said her handmaiden. 

Elizabeth rose from her sofa, and put her face and dress in such 
order as a few minutes could do. bhe had but come back from 
doing this, and was standing before the table, when Winthrop came 
in. It was much earlier than usual. Elizabeth looked, but he did 
not answer, the wonted question. He led her gently to the window, 
and placed himself opposite to her. 

* iou must leave here. Miss Elizabeth,* he said. 

' Must I ?' said Elizabeth, looking up at him and trembling. 

* You must — ' he answered, very gently. 

* Why, Mr. Landholm ?* Elizabeth dared to say. — * Because there 
is no longer any reason why you should stay here.[ 

She trembled exceedingly, but though her very lips trembled, she 
did not cry. He would have placed her on her chair, but she re- 
sisted that, and stood still. * Where do you want me to go to, Mr. 
Winthrop r' she said presently, like a child. 

* I will take you wherever you say— to some friei!Ld'%\!kSs\»fcN! 

She caught at his arm and her breaWi at 0Ti"Ci^,m^«i.^5^^ ^"l^^ 
than releasing hia arm, she said * Tl[iete itnx*^ ocav^V^^* 
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* No house in the city ?* She shook her head. * K you will let 
me, I will take you to a safe and quiet place ; and as soon as pos- 
sihle away from the city.* 

* When r 

* When from here ? Now— as soon as you can be ready.' 
Elizabeth's eye wandered vaguely towards the table, like a per- 
son in a maze. 'Mayn't I go up stairs again }' she said, her eye 
coming back to his. 

* I would rather you did not.' 

She gave way then and sat down, covering her face with her 
hands. And sobs as violent as her trembling had been, held her 
for a little while. The moment she could, she rose up and looked 
up again, throwing off her tears as it were, though a sob now and 
then, even while she was speaking, interrupted her breath. 

* But Mr. Winthrop— the house, — ^how can I go and leave it with 
everything in it ?* — *1 will take care, if you will trust me.' 

* I will trust you,* she said, with running tears. * But you ? ' 

* I will take care of it and you too. I will try to.' 

* That was not what I meant * — * I am safe,* he said. 

He gently seated her ; and then going off to Clam at the other 
side of the room, he bade her fetch her mistress's bonnet and 
shawl. He himself put them on, and taking her arm in his, they 
* went forth of the house. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

The One remains, the many change and pass t 
Heaven's light for ever shines, Earth's shadows flee ; 
Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass 
Stains the dear radiance of Eternity, 
Until Death shiver it to atoms. — Shbll:i|T. 

The dawn of the summer morning was just flushing up over the 
city, when Winthrop and his tremblinjj companion came out of the 
house. The flush came up upon a fair blue sky, into which little 
curls of smoke were here and there stealing ; and a fresh air in the 
streets as yet held place of the sun's hot breath. One person felt 
the refreshment of it, as he descended the steps of the house and 
began a rather swift walk up the Parade. But those were very 
trembling feet that he had to guide during that early walk ; thouga 
his charge was perfectly quiet. She did not weep at all ; she did * 
not speak, nor question any of his movements. Neither did he 
speak. He kept a steady and swift course till they reached Mr. 
Inchbald's house in Little South-street, and then only paused to 
open the door. He led Elizabeth up-stairs to his own room, and 
there, and not before, took her hand from his arm, and placed her 
on a chair. Himself went quietly round the room, opening the 
windows and altering the disposition of one or two things. Then 
he came back to her where she sat like a statue, and in kind 
fashion again took one of her hands. 
'I will see that you are waited upon,' he said, gently; 'and I 
will send dam to you by and "by ioT yoxa oit^p. Will you stay 
here for a little while ?— and ttenl ^«m\«iM» ^ftro <jil ^wvi 
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How she wished his words meant more than she knew they did. 
She bowed lier head, thinking so. 

* Can I give you anything ?' She managed to say a smothered 
* no* and he went ; first pulling out of his pocket his littlo 
Bible, which he laid upon tne table. 

"Was that by way of answering his own question ? It might be, 
or he might not have wanted it in his pocket. Whether or no, 
Elizabeth seized it and drew it towards ner, and as if it had con- 
tained the secret charm and ]3anacea for all her troubles, she laid 
her hands and her head upon it, and poured out there her new and 
her old sorrows ; wishing even then that Winthrop^could have given 
her the foundation of strength on which his own strong spirit rested. 
After a long while, or what seemed such, she heard the door softly 
open and some one come in. The slow careful step was none that 
sue knew, and Elizabeth did not look up till it had gone out, and 
the door had closed again. It was Mrs. Nettley, and Mrs. Nettley 
had softly left on the table a waiter of breakfast. Elizabeth looked 
at it, and laid her head down again. The next interruption came 
an hour later and was a smarter one. Elizabeth had wearied 
herself with weeping, and lay comparatively quiet on the couch. 

* Miss 'Lizabetn,' said the new comer, in more gentle wise than 
it was her fashion to look or speak, * Mr. "VVinthrop said I was to 
come and get your orders about what you wanted.* 

* I can't give orders ; do what you like,' said Elizabeth, keeping 
her face hia. 

* If I knowed what 'twas,* said Clam, sending her eye round the 
room for information or suggestion. *Mr. Winthrop said I was 
to come. Why, you haven't took no breakfast ?' 

* I didn't want any.* 

* You can't go out o' town that way,' said Clam. *Thc Governor 
desired you would take some breakfast, and his orders must be ibl- 
lered. You can't drink cold coffee neither — * 

And away went Clam, coffee-pot in hand. 

In so short a snace of time that it showed Clam's business facul- 
ties, she was back again with the coffee, smoking hot. ISho made a 
cup carefully, and brought it to her mistress. 

You can t do nothin* without it,* said Clam. * Mr. Yfinthrop 
would say, * Drink it,* if he was here — ' 

Which Elizabeth knew, and perhaps considered in swallowing 
the coffee. Before she had done. Clam stood at her couch a^ain 
with a plate of more substantial supports. 

* Ho would say, * Eat,* if ho was here,* she remarked. 

* Attend a little to what /have to say,* said hor miytrcss. 

' While you're eatin*,' said Clam. * 1 wasn't to stop to get break- 
fest.' 

A. few words of directions were despatched, and Clam was off 
again ; and Elizabeth lay still and looked at the strange room and 
thought over the strange meaning and signilicancc of her beiu'j: 
there. ^ A moment*s harbour, with a moment's t\:vviW5l. "^c^vi x; vn 
shiveringly alone in the world ; she f dt, viir-y \\w]l^ ^\. ^ V^^'^ "^"^^ 
to do, or what would become of her. t$V\e ivAX. \fc, "V^mX. ^^^ ^"^^^^ 
think aboii^ it Tears came again iox a\ou§\x\ivD.Vi^^'^'^'^'^'^ 

T 
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The day had reached the afternoon, when Clam returned, and 
coming into Mrs. Nettlcy*s kitchen, inquired if her mistress had had 
any refreshment. Mrs. Nettley declared that she dursn't take it 
up, and that she had waited for Clam. Upon which that damsel 
set about getting ready a cup of tea, with a sort of impatient 
promptitude. 

* Have you got all through ?* Mrs. Nettley asked, in the course of 
this preparation. — * "What r' said Clam. 

* Tour work.' — * No,' said Clam. * Never expect to. My work 
don't get done.' 

* But has Mr. Landholm got through his work, down at the house?* 

* Don't know,* said Clam. * He don't tell me. But if we waste 
work on, at the rate we've been a goin' to-day, we'd do up all 
Mannahatta in a week or so.' 

* What's been so much to do ? — the funeral, I know.' 

* The funeral,' said Clam, *and everything else. That was only 
one thing. There was everything to be locked up, and everything 
to be put up, and the rest to be packed ; and the silver sent off to 
the Bank ; and everybody to be seen to. I did all I could, and Mr. 
"Winthrop he did the rest.' 

* He'll DO worn out,' said Mrs. Nettley. 

* No he wont,' said Clam. * He aint one o' them that have to 
try hard to make things go — works like oiled 'chinery — ^powerful 
too, I can tell you.' 

* What's going to be doae ?' said Mrs. Nettley, meditatively. 

* Can't say,' said Clam. * I wish my wishes was goin' to he done 
— ^but I s'pose they ain't. People's ain't mostly, in this world/ 

She went off with her dish of tea and what not, to her mistresi 
up-stairs. But Elizabeth this time would endure neither her pre- 
eence nor her proposal. Clam was obliged to go down again, leaving 
her mistress as she had found her — alone with herself. 

Then, when the sun was long past the meridian, Elizabeth heard 
upon the stair another step of the only friend, as it seemed to her, 
that she had. She raised her head and listened to it. The step 
went past her door, and into the other room, and she sat waiting. 
* How little he knows,' she thought, * how much of a friend he is ! 
how little he guesses it ! How far he is from thinking that when 
he shall have bid me good-bye — somewhere — ^he will have taken 
away all of help and comfort 1 have !' 

But clear ana well-defined as this thought was in her mind at 
the moment, it did not prevent her meeting her benefactor with as 
much outward calmness as if it had not been there ; yet the quiet 
meeting of hands had much that was hard to bear. Elizabeth did 
not dare let her thoughts take hold of it. ^ ^ 

* Have you had what you wanted ?' he said, in the way in which 
one asks a question of no moment when importont ones are behind. 
— * I have had all I could have,' Elizabetn answered. — ^There was 
a pause ; and then he asked, * What are your plans. Miss Eliza- 
hcth ?' — *I haven't formed any; I couldn't, yet.' 

*Bo you wish to stav in. the city, or to go out of it ?' 
'Oh, to go cut of 'itV salOi m\z.^W\\— '^\ ^\iWr-if I knew 
where' 
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* Where is your cousin r' 

* She was at Yantassel ; but she left it for some friend's house in 
the country, I believe. I don't want to be where she is.* 

Elizabeth's tears came again. * It seems very strange,' she said, 
presently, trying to put a stop to them, but her words stopped. 

* What r said Winthrop. 

*It seems very strange; but I hardljr know where to go. I 
have no friends near — ^no near friends, in any sense ; there are 
some, hundreds of miles off, in distance, and further than that in 
kind regard. I know plenty of people, but I have no friends. I 
would go up to Wut-a-qut-o, if there was anybody there,' she 
added, after a minute or two. 

* Shahweetah has passed into other hands,' said Winthrop. 

* I know it,' said Elizabeth ; * it passed into mine.' 
Winthrop started a little, and then, after another moment's 

pause, said, quietly, * Are you serious in wishing to go there now?* 

* Yery serious !* said Elizabeth, * if I had anybody to take care of 
me. I couldn't be there with only Clam and Karen.' 

* You would find things very rough and uncomfortable.* 

* What do you suppose I care about how rough ?' said Elizabeth* 
• I would rather be there than in any other place I can think of.* 

* I am afraid you would still be much alone there — your own 
household would be all.' — * I must f be that anywhere,' said Eliza- 
beth , ^)itterly. * I wish I could be there.' 

* Then I will see what I can do,' said he, rising. 

* About what?* said Elizabeth. — * I will tell you if I succeed.* 
Mr. Landholm walked down stairs into Mrs. Nettley's sanctum, 

where the good lady was diligently at work in kitchen affairs. 

*Mrs. Nettley, wxU you leave your brother and me to keep things 
to^et^er here, and go into the country with this bereaved friend of 
mine?* 

Mrs. Nettley stood still with her hands in the dough of her 
bread, and looked at the maker of this extraordinary proposition. 

* Into the country, Mr. Landholm ! When ?* 

* Perhaps this afternoon — in two or three hours.' 

* Dear Mr. Landholm !'— * Dear Mrs. Nettley I' 

* But it's impossible.* — * Is it ?' 

* Why, what does she want me ;for, Mr. Landholm ?' 

* She is alone, and without friends at hand. She wishes to lcav0 
the city, and take refuge in her own house in the country, but it is 
uninhabited except by servants. She does not know of my appli- 
cation to you, which I make believing it to be a case of charity.' — 
Krs. Nettley began to knead her dough with a haste and vigour 
which told of other matters on hand. 

•• Will t/ou go, Mr. Landholm ?* 

' Certainly, to see you safe there ; and then I will come back and 
take care of Mr. Incnbald.* 

* How far is it, sir ?' 

* So far as my old home, which Miss Hayc has boupfht.* 

' What, Wut that place of yours T saiOL"^i\«.,^^\.\X'e^« 

' Yes.* Winthrop said, gravely. 

* Ana bow long ehm Z be \vanted, Mr. li;xxi'^iL\\ft\\xi.V 
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* I do not know, Mrs. Nettley.' — ^Mrs. Nettley hastily^ cut lier 
dough into loaves and threw into the pans. — * You are going, Mrs. 
Nettley?* 

* Why, sir, in two hours, you say ?' 

' Perhaps in so little as that — I am going to see.' 

* But Mr. Landholm,' said the good lady, facing round upon him 
after bestowing her nans in their place, and looking somewiiat con- 
cerned, — * Mr. Landnolm, do you think she will like me ? Miss 
Haye ?' — Winthrop smiled a little. 

* 1 think she will be very thankful to you, Mrs. Nettley ; I can 
answer no further.' — * I suppose it's right to risk that,' Mrs. Nettley 
concluded. * I'll do what you say, Mr. Landholm.' 

Without more words Mr. Landholm went out and left the house. 

* Are Miss Haye's things all ready ?* asked Mrs. Nettley of Clam, 
while she nervously untied her apron. 

•All's ready that he has to do with,' Clam answered a little 
ourtly. — * But has he to do with your mistress's things ?' 

* He has to do with everything just now,* said Clam. * I wish 
the now'd last for ever !' — * How can we go to-night ? — the boats 
and the stages and all don't set off so late.' 

* Boats don't stop near Wutsey Q,utsey,* said Clam. 
Mrs. Nettley went off to make her own preparations. 

When Mr. Landholm came again, after an interval of some 
length, he came witli a carriage. — * Are you ready, Mrs. Nettley ?* 
he said, looking into that lady's quarters. 

* In a little bit, Mr. Landholm !* Whereupon he went up-stairs. 

* If you wish to go to Wut-a-qut-o, Miss Elizabeth,' he said, 
* my friend, Mrs. Nettley, will go with you, and stay with you tOl 
you have made other arrangements. I can answer for her kindness 
of heart, and unobtrusive manners, and good sense. Would yoa 
like her for a companion ?* 

* I would like anybody that you can recommend.' 

* My friend Cowslip's little sloop sets sail for the neighbourhood 
of Wut-a-qut-o this evening.* 

* Oh, thank you I Will she take us ?* — * If you wish it.' 

* Oh, thank you !' — * Would you not be better to wait till to- 
morrow ? I can make the sloop wait.' 

* Oh no, let us go,' said Elizabeth, rising. *But your friend is 
very good ; your friend who is going with me, I mean.* 

* Mrs. Nettley. But you need not move yet, rest while "you can.* 
— * Rest I' said Elizabeth. And tears said what words dia not. 

* There is only one rest,* said Winthrop, gravely, * and it is in 
Christ's hand. * Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, AND I WILL give you best.' ' 

Elizabeth's sobs were bitter. Her counsellor added no more, how- 
ever ; he left the room after a little while, and soon returned to tell 
her that all was ready. She was ready too by that time. 

*But ^r. Winthrop,' she said, looking at him earnestly, *is 
everything here so that you can leave it Y 
She dared not put the wholo of her meaning into words. But 
Winthrop understood, and ana^rei^^ a <\vivi\. ^ ^^^* «s^d Elisabeth 
lowered her yeU and bier hLead.\/ogei^«C) ^iSi\\^V\i^\«9j^V<i3t V^V^ 
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oarriage. A few minutes brought them to the pier at the end of 
which the * Julia Ann* lay. 

* You're sliarp upon the time, Mr. Landholm,* said her master ; 
'we're just goin' to cast off. But we shouldn't have done it, 
nother, till you come. All right!* — 'Is all right in the cabin?* 
said Wiuthrop, as they came on board. 

* Well, it's slicked up all it could be on such short notice,' said 
the skipper, * I guess you wont have to live in it long ; the wind's 
tioming up pretty smart ahind us. Haul away there !* 

It was past six o'clock, and the Auprust sun had much lessened 
of its heat, when, as once before, with Mr. Landholm for a passenger, 
the * Julia Ann* stood out into the middle of the river with her 
head set for the north. Mrs. Nettley and Clam hid themselves 
straightwav in the nrecinots of the cabin. Elizabeth stood still 
where she nad first placed herself on the deck, in a cold abstracted 
sort of carelessness, conscious only that her protector was standing 
by her side, and that she was not willing to lose sight of him. The 
vessel, and her crew, and their work before her very eyes, she could 
hardly be said to see. The sloop got clear of the wharf and edged 
out into the mid- channel, where she stood bravely along before the 
fair wind. ^ Slowly the trees and houses along shore were dropped 
behind, and fresher the wind and fairer the green river side seemed 
to become. Elizabeth's senses hardly knew it, or only in a kind of 
underhand way ; not recognised. 

* Will you go into the cabin ? or will you have a seat here ?' she 
heard Winthrop say. 

Mechanically she looked about for one. He brought a chair and 
placed her in it, and she sat down ; choosing rather the open air 
and free sky than any shut-up place, and his neighbourhood rather 
than where he was not ; but with a dulled and impassive state of 
feeling that refused to take up anything, past, present, or future. 
It was not rest, it was not relief, though there was a seeming of 
rest about it. She knew then it would not last/ It was only a 
little lull between storms ; the enforced quiet of wearied and worn- 
out powers. She sat mazily taking in the sunlight, and the view 
of the sunlighted earth and water, tlie breath of the sweeping fresh 
air, the creaking of -the sloop's cordage, in the one consciousness 
that Winthrop kept his place at her side all this time. How she 
thanked him for that ! though she could not ask him to sit down, 
nor make any sort of a speech about it. Down went the sun, and 
the shadows and the sunlight were swept away together; and yet 
fi'esher came the sweet wind. It was a sort of consolation to Eliza- 
beth, that her distress gave Winthrop a right and a reason to attend 
upon her ; she had had all along a vague feeling of it, and the feeling 
was very present now. It was all of comfort she could lay hold 
of ; and sne clutched at it with even then a foreboding sense of 
the desolation there would be when that comfort was gone. She 
had it now ; she had it, and she held it ; and she sat there iiL hex. 
chair on the deck in a curious half stui^ox, Vv^l QC^<^'^>V«t \s^Na3^ 
clinging to that ono single point wlierG it co\]X^\^^'^- ''^'^^v^Sc 
a break' up however, Supper was dec\ai«i^\.o>o^ic^^in»-^^V5L/^, 
nobody but Winthrop attended the akip^x' ^ \»^\^r^^^^^ 
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Soured down Jnoiselcssly on the water, and over the low dusky 
istant shore; the ripples murmured under the sloon's prow ; the 
wind breathed gently through the sails. Now and then the creak 
of the rudder sounded, but the very stars were not more calmly 
peaceful than everything else. 

* There is quiet and soothing in the speech of such a scene as 
this,' Winthrop said after a time. — ' Quiet V said Elizabeth. Her 
voice choked, and it was a little while before she could go on.— 
* Nothing is quiet to a mind in utter confusion.' 

* Is yours so ?' — * Yes.' 

The sobs were at her very lips, but the word got out first. 

* It is no wonder,* he observed gently. 

* Yes, it is wonder,' said Elizabeth ; — * or at least it is what needn't 
be. Yours wouldn't be so in any circumstances.' 

* What makes the confusion ?'— he asked, in a gentle, considerate 
tone that did not press for an answer. 

* The want of a single fixed thing that my thoughts can cling to.' 
— Ho was silent a good while after that. 

'There is nothing fixed in this world,' he said at length. 

* Yes there is,* said Elizabeth, bitterly. * There are friends — 
and there is a self-reliant spirit— -and there is a settled mind.* 

* Settled — about what ?* 

* What it will and what it ought to do.' ^ 

* Is yours not settled on the latter point ?' he asked. 

* If it were,' said Elizabeth ivith a httle hesitation and struggling, 
T-* that don't make it settled.' 

* It shows where the settling point is.' 

* Which leaves it as far as ever from being settled,' said Eliza- 
beth, almost impatientljr. 

* A self-reliant spirit, if it be not poised on another foundation 
than its own, hath no fixedness that is worth anything, Miss Eliza- 
beth ; — and friends are not safe things to trust to.' 

* Some of them are,' said Elizabeth. 

* No, for they are not sure. There is but one friend that cannot 
bo taken away from us.' 

'But to know that, and to know evefything else about him, 
does not make him our friend,' said Elizabeth, in a voice that 
trembled. — * To agree to everything about him, does.' 

* To agree ? — How ? — I do agree to it,' said Elizabeth. 

' Do you ? Are you willing to have him for a King to reign over 
you ? — as well as a Saviour to make you and keep you safe ?' 
She did not answer. 

* You do not know everything about him, neither.' 
' What don't I know ?* 

' Almost all. You cannot, till you begin to obey him ; for till 
tHdn he will not show himself to you. The epitome of all beauty is 
in those two words — Jesus Christ.' 

She made no answer yet, with her head bowed, and striving to 
check the straining sobs with which her breast was hft«.'<iYa%» *^^iSi 
had a feelinff that he T^as looking on coTa^^ftaVon-aX^ \\svi5^'^^"^*^»''^ 
good while oefore she could restram Yv^ixs^l vo^Q ca^ssst^^'^ "'-w^ 
Surin^tbat time ho added nothing mote- ^YvftTL^^^^"^^^"^^ 
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she found he was not looking at her ; his eyes were turned upon 
the river, where the moon made a broad and broadening streak of 
wavy brightness. I^ut Elizabeth looked at the quiet of his brow, 
and it smote her ; though there was now somewhat of thoughtful 
care upon the face. The tears that she thought she had driven 
back, rushed fresh to her eyes again. 

* Do you believe what I last said. Miss Elizabeth ?* he said turn- 
ing round to her. — * About the epitome of all beauty ?* 

* Yes. Do you believe it r' — * You say so— I don't understand 
it,* she said sadly and somewhat perplexed. 

* I told you so,' he answered, looking round to the moonlight again. 

* l>ut, Mr. Landholm,' said Elizabeth in evident distress, * wont 
you toll me something more r' — ' I cannot,' 

* Oh yes you can, — a great deal more,' she said, weeping. 

* I could,' he said gravely, — *yet I should tell you nothing — yon 
would not understand me. You must find it out for yourself.* 

* How in the world can I ?* — * There is a promise, — * If any man 
wiU do his will, he shall know of the doctrine.' ' 

* I don't know how to begin, nor anything about it,' said Eliaa- 
beth, weeping still. 

* Begin anywhere.* — * How. What do you mean r* 

* Open the Bible at the first chapter of Matthew, and read." Ask 
honestlj, of your own conscience and of God, at each step, what 
obligation upon you grows out of what you are reading. If you 
follow his leading he will lead you on,-;-to hiinself.' 

Elizabeth sobbed in silence for some little time ; then she said, 

* I will do it, Mr. Landholm.' 

* If you do,* said he, * you will find you can do nothing.* 
'Nothing !* said Elizabeth. 

* You will find you are dependent upqn the good pleasure of God 
for power to take the smallest step.' 

* His good pleasure !— Suppose it should not be given me.' 

* There is no * suppose' about that,' Winthrop answered with a 
slight smile, which seen as it was through a veil of tears, Elizabeth 
never forgot, and to \Vhich she often looked back in after time ;— 

* * Whosoever i^j7/, let hiiutaJvO the water of life freely.* But he does 
not always get a draught at the first asking. The water of life was 
not bought so cheap as that. However, * to him that knocketh, it 
shall be opened." 

Elizabeth hearkened to him vdth a curious mixture of yielding 
and rebellion at once in her mind. Slie felt them both there. But 
the rebellion was against the words ; her yielding was for the voice 
that brought the words to her ear. Sho paused awhile. 

* At that rate, people might be discouraged before they got what 
they wanted,* she observed, when the silence had lasted some little 
time.—* They might,' said Winthrop, quietly. 

* I should think many might.* — *Many have been,* ho answered. 

* What then ?* she asked, a little abruptly. 
' They did not get what they wanted,* 

EUzaheth started a little, anciL skivet^^, ^xvd tears began to como 
{^S^odn. — 'Whafs to hinder t\ie\i \>em^ ^^^wa^\yb\^ '^Ls, IablA- 
uoJm ?' Bho asked in. a tone fkiat -waa a^\\^i\fe o^'^ro^aivia^ 
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* Believing God's word.' 

So sweet the words came, her tears ceased at that ; the power of 
the truth sank for a moment with calming effect upon her rebellious 
feeling ; but with this came also as truly the thought. * You have a 
marvellous beautiful way of saying things quietly I*— However, for 
the time her objections were silenced ; and she sat still, looking out 
upon the water, and thinking that with the first quiet opportunity 
sno would begin the first chapter of Matthew. 
^ For a little while they both were motionless and silent ; and then 
rising, Winthrop began his walk up and down the deck again. 
Elizabeth was left to her meditations; which sometimes roved 
hither and thither, and sometimes concentred themselves upon the 
beat of his feet, which indeed formed a sort of background of 
cadence to them all. It was such a soothing reminder of one strong 
and sure stay that she might for the present lean upon ; and the 
knowledge that she might soon loose it, made the reminder only 
the more precious. She was weeping most bitter tears during some 
of that time ; but those footsteps behind her were like quiet music 
through all. She listened to them sometimes, and felt them always, 
with a secret gratification of knowing they would not quit the deck 
till she did. Then she had some oualms about his getting tired ; 
and then she said to herself that sne could not put a stop to what 
was so much to her, and which she was not to have again. So she sat 
and listened to them, weary and half bewildered with the changes 
^ and pain of the last few days and hours ; hardly recognising the 
H^A^eality of her own situation, or that the sloop, Winthrop's walk 
■'•behind her, the moonlight, her lonely seat on the deck, and her 
truly lonely place in the world, were not all parts of a curious 
phantasm. Or if realizing them, with senses so tried and blunted 
with recent wear and tear, that they refused to act, and left her to 
realize it quietly and almost, it seemed, stupidly. She called it so 
to herself, but she could not help it ; and she was in a manner 
thankful for that. She would ^v^ako up again.^ She would have 
liked to sit there all night under that moonlight and with the 
regular fall of Winthrop* s stej) to and fi"o on the vessel. 

* How long can you stand this ?' said he, pausing beside her. 

* What ?* said Elizabeth, looking up. 

* How long can you do without resting ?* 

* I am resting. — I couldn't rest so well anywhere else.' 

* Couldii't you ?* — * No ! — * she said, earnestly. 

He turned away and went on walking. Elizabeth blessed him 
for it. The moon shone, and the wind blew, and steadily the vessel 
sailed on ; till higher grounds began to rise on either side of her, 
and hills stood back of hills, ambitious of each other's standing, 
and threw their deep shadows all along the margin of the river.^ 
As the sloop entered between these narrowing and lifting walls of 
the river channel, the draught of air became gentler, often hindered 
by some outstanding,' high point she had left behind ; more slowly 
she made her way past hill and liill-embayed carver ^1 ^^ "^'^'^^X 
less stoutly her .sails were filled; moie S^TiW.^ \k&x ^\.«^_;gw^^ 
over tJie smoother water. Bometim.Qia ^ib ^^"e»fc^ ^^vSkv*» 
shadow of a lofty hiJl-side ; and t\ieiv sU^^^ ^^J-^ ^Sgo.\s^^»^ 
clear fair sparkling water where tUo xaoou ^\iOA^x 
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* Are we near there ?* said Elizabeth, suddenly, turning her head 
to arrest her companion. He came to the back of the chair. 

* Near Wut-a-qut-o ?*— * Yes/ 

* No. Nearingr it, but not near it yet.* — * How soon shall we be r* 

* If the wind holds, I should think in two hours.' 

* Where do we stop ?* 

* At the sloop's quai'ters — the old mill — about two miles down 
the river from Shahweetah.' 

* Why wouldn't she carry us straight up to the place ?' 

* It would be inconvenient landing there, and would very much 
delay the sloop's getting to her moorings.' 

*fll pay lor that"!—' 

* We can get home as well in another way.* 

* But, then, we shall have to stay here all night.' 

* Here, on the sloop, you mean ? The night is far gone already.' 

* Not half !' said Elizabeth. * It's only a little past twelve.' 

* Aren't you tired ?' — * I suppose so ; but I don't feel it.* 

* Don't you want to take some sleep before morning ?* 

* No, I can't. But you needn't walk there to take care of me, 
Mr. Winthrop. I shall be quite safe alone.' 

* No, you will not,' he said : and going to some of the sloop's 
receptacles, he drew out an old sail, and laying it on the deck by 
her side, he placed himself upon it, in a half sitting, half reclining 
posture, which told of some need of rest on his part. 

* You are tired,' she said earnestly. * Please don't stay here for 
me !' — * It pleases me to stay,' he said lightly. * It is no hardship, 
under ordinary circumstances, to pass such a night as this out of 
doors.' 

* What is it in these circumstances ?' said Elizabeth, quickly. 

* Not a hardship.' 

* You don't say much more than you are obliged to/ thought 
Elizabeth, bitterly. * It is * not a hardship' to stay there to take 
care of me ; — and there is not in the world another person left to 
me who could say even as much — * ' 

* There is a silent peace-speaking in such a scene as this,* pre- 
sently said Winthrop, Iving on his sail and looking at the river. 

* * I dare say there is,' Elizabeth answered sadly. 

* You cannot feel it, perhaps ?' 

* Not a particle. I can just see that it might be.' 

* The Bible makes such constant use of natural imagery, that to 
one familiar with it, the objects of nature bring back as constantly 
its teachings, its warnings, its consolations.* 

* What now ?' said Elizabeth. 

* Many things. Look at those deep and overlapping shadows. 
' As the mountains are round about Jerusalem, so the Lord is round 
about his people, from henceforth — ' 

* Stop, Mr. Winthrop !' Elizabeth exclaimed ;— * Stop ! I can't 
bear it.' 

' Why?' — 'I can't bear it,' she repeated, in a passion of tears. 
' Why?' said he again, in the same \OTife»'^\i«i^ minute had gone 
hy,— 'Those words don*t belong to me-, IN^ Tio^eKm:^ \» ^^^NnSo. 
ihem, 'ebe said, raising her head, and d«c&\m\^\i«t\.«w»T:v\gDl«s\.^\^> 
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But Winthrop made no sort of answer to that, and a dead silence 
fell between the parties. Again the prow of the sloop was heard 
rippling against the waves ; and slowly she glided past mountain 
and shadow, and other hills rose, and other deep shadows lay before 
them. Elizabeth, between other thoughts, was tempted to think 
that her companion was as impassive and cold as the moonlight, 
and as moveless as the dark mountain lines that stood against the 
sky. And yet she knew and trusted him better than that. It was 
but the working of passing impatience and bitter feeling ; it was 
only the chafing of passion against what seemed so self-contained 
and so calm. And yet that very self-continence and calmness was 
what passion liked, and what passion involuntarily bent down 
before. She had not got over yet the stunned effect of the past 
days and nights. She sat feeling coldly miserable, and forlorn, and 
solitary ; conscious that one interest was living at her heart yet, 
but also conscious that it was to live and die by its own strength 
as it might; and that in all the world she had nothing else; no, 
nor never should have anything else. She could not have a father 
again ; and even he had been nothing for the companionship of 
such a spirit as hers ; not what she wanted to make her either good 
or happy. But little as he had done of late to make her either, the 
name, and even the nominal guardianship, and what the old childish 
affection had clung to, were gone — ^and never could come back ; 
and Elizabeth wept, sometimes with a very bowed head and heart, 
and sometimes sat stiff and quiet, gazing at the varving mountain 
outline, and the fathomless shadows that repeated it upon the 
water. The night drew on, as the hills closed in more and more 
upon the narrowing river channel, and the mountain heads lifted 
ttiemselves more hi|:h, and the shadows spread out broader upon 
the river. Every light along shore had long been out ; but now , 
one glimmered down at them faintly from under a high thick 
wooded bluff, on the east shore ; and the Julia Ann, as she came 
up towards it, edged down a little constantly to that side of the river. 

* Where are we going r' said Elizabeth presently. * We're get- 
ting out of the channel.' But she saw immediately that Winthrop 
was asleep. It made her feel more utterly alone and forlorn than 
she had done before. With a sort of additional chill at her heart, 
she looked round for some one else of whom to ask her question, 
and saw the skipper just come on deck. Elizabeth got up to speak 
to him. 

* Aren't we getting out of our course ?' 

* Eg.zackly,* said Mr. Hildebrand. * Most out of it. That light's 
the Mill, marm.' 

* The MiU l—Cowslip's mill V 

* Well, it's called along o' my father, 'causo he's lived there, I 
s'pose, — and made it, — and owns to it, too, as far as that goes ; — I 
s'pose it's as good a right to have his name as any one's.' 

Elizabeth sat down and looked at the light, which now had a 

particularly cheerless and hopeless look for her. I^.-^^a *^^ \i^«js^ 

of somebody's home, shining upon, oiici ^V^ \i^^ ^^-^^ \ '^T'^-^ ^^ 

signal of the near ending of a guardiaaa\iv^ ^tA^^cv^^ ^^^"s^^ 

the momentf ko>d taken l^ome's plaoe; «t xe>isaxA^x»XA^^2^ v^ 
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she must be thrown upon her own guidance ; left to take care of 
herself alone in the world, as best sne might. The journey, with 
all its pain, had been a sort of little set-off from the rest of her life, 
where the contrasts of the past and the future did not meet. They 
were coming: back now. She felt their shadows lying cold upon 
her. It was one of the times in her life of greatest desolation, the 
while the sloop was drawing down "to her berth under the home 
light, and making fast in her moorings. The moon was riding 
high, and dimly showed Elizabeth the but half-remembered points 
and outlines ; — and there was a contrast ! She did not cry ; she 
looked, with a cold, chilled feeling of eye and mind tliat would haye 
been almost despair, if it had not been for the one friend asleep at 
her side. And he was nothing to her. Nothing. He was notning 
to her. Elizabeth said it to herself; but for all that he was there^ 
and it was a comfort to see him there. 

The sails rattled down to the deck ; and with wind and headway 
the sloop gently swung up to her appointed place. Another light 
came out of the house, in a lantern ; and another hand on shore 
aided the sloop's crew in making her fast. 

* How can he sleep through it all!' thought Elizabeth. *I 
wonder if anything ever could shake him out of his settled com- 
posure — asleep or awake, it's all the same.* 

* Ain't you goin* ashore r* said the skipper at her side. 

* No— not now.' — * They'll slick up a better place for you than 
we could lix up in this here little hulk. Though she ain't a smdUL 
sloop neither, by no means.* 

* What have you got aboard there, Hild' ?' called out a voice that 
came from somewhere in the neighbourhood of the lantern. 

* Gals r' — * Governor Landholm and some company,' said the skipper 
in a more moderate tone. The other voice took no hint of 
moderation. 

* Governor Landholm ?— is he along ? Well — glad to see him. 
Run from the yallow fever, eh ?' 

* Is mother up, father ?' — * Up :— no — What on arth !* — * Tell her 
to get up, and make some beds for foUis that couldn't sleep aboard 
sloop; and have been navigatin' all night.* 

*Go, and 1*11 look after the sloop till morning. Captain,* said 
Winthrop sitting up on his sail. 

* Wont you come ashore and be comfortable r' said father and 
son at once. — * I am comfortable.* 

*iJut you'll be better off there, governor.* 

* Dou't think I could, Hild'. I'm bound to stay hj the ship.* 

* Wont you come. Miss ?' said the skipper, addressing Elizabeth. 

* You'll be better ashore.' — * * Oh yes — come along — all of you,* said 
the old sloop-master on the land. 

* I'm in charge of the passengers. Captain,' said Winthrop ; * and 
I don't think it is safe for any of them to go off before momiujij.' 

The request was urged to Elizabeth. But Winthrop quietly 
neffatived it every time it was made; and the sloop's masters at 
last withdre w. Elizabeth, had ivot a^oVevi ^\. ^. 
'Mow do you dor' said \Vmt\vTOV»%icsuN^l^"^^^'^^'5k^'^^^ 
mthef and son, had tarned their W5^^x^Q►'Q^^^^^"*»^ 
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* Thank you /said Elizabeth,— and stopped there. 

* You are worn out.' 

* No/ — Elizabeth answered under her breath ; and then gather- 
ing it, went on, — * I am afraid you are.' 

* I am perfectly well,' he said. * But you ought to rest.* ^ 

* I will, — by and by,' said Elizabeth, desperately. * I will stay 
here till the daylight comes. It will not be long, will it ?' 

He made no answer. The sloop's deck was in parts blockaded 
with a load of shingles. Winthrop went to these, and taking down 
bundle after bundle, disposed them so as to make a resting-place of 
ffreater capabilities than the armless wooden chair in which Eliza- 
beth had been sitting: all ni^ht. Over this, seat, back, sides, and 
all, he spread the sail on which he had been lying. 

* Is there nothing in the shape of a pillow or cushion that you 
could get out of the cabin, now ?* said he. 

* But you have given me your sail,' said Elizabeth. 

* I'm master of tne sloop now. Can't you get a pillow ?' 

Since so much had been done for her, Elizabeth consented to do 
this for herself. She fetched a pillow from the cabin ; and Win- 
throp himself bestowed it in the proper position ; and with a choking 
feeling of gratitude and pleasure that did not permit her to utter 
one word, Elizabeth placed herself in the box seat made for her, 
took off her bonnet and laid her head down. She knew that Win- 
throp laid her light shawl over her head ; but she did not stir. Her 
thaiis reached only her pillow, in the shape of two or three hot 
tears ; then she slept. 

CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Beneath my palm-trees, bj the river side, 
I sat a weeping ; in the whole world wide 
There was no one to ask me why I wept; - 

And so I kept 
Brimming the water-lily cups with tears 

Cold as my fears. — Shellst. 

Tttfi dawn had fairly broken, but that was all, when Winthrop and 
old Mr. CowsHp met on the little wharf landing which served 
instead of courtyard to the house. The hands clasped each other 
cordially. 

* How do you do ? Glad to sec you in these parts !' was the 
hearty salutation of the old man to the young. — * Thank you, Mr 
Cowslip,' said Winthrop, returning the grasp of the hand. 

* I don't see but you keep your own,* the old man went on, look- 
ing at him wistfully. * Wliy don't you come up our way oitener ? 
It wouldn't hurt you.* 

* I don't know about that,' said Winthrop. 'My business lies 
that way, you know.* 

* Ah ! — 'tain't as good business as our'n, now,' said Mr. Cowslip. 
* You'd better by half be up there on the old place, with your wife 
and half a dozen children about you. Ain't married Tf<it^ ^^css^erc^-^^ 
be you?' — * No, sir.* ^ , 

* Goin' to ho ?'— * I don't know y\\aY,l roxi covci^Vi^i^*^^' . ->_ 
'Ahi'-^aid the old miUer, mtk u. ^\^ ^voSift- ^\^ ^-a-X.^^ 
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you've got here in the sloop with you now? I guessed it,' and 
Hild* said it wa*n*t— not as he knowed on— but I told him he 
didn't know everything/ 

* Hild* is quite right. But there are two ladies here who are 
going up to Shahweetah. Can you give us a boat, Mr. Cowslip ?*— 
* A boat ? — How many of you ?* " 

* Four— and baggage. Your boat is large enough — ^used to be 
when I went in her.* 

* Used to be when / went in her,* said the old skipper ; * but 
there it is ! She wont hold nobody now.' — * What's the matter ?* 

' She took too many passengers the other day, — that is, she took 
one too many. Shipped a car^o of fresh meat, sir, and it wa'n't 
stowed in right, ana the " Bessie Bell" broke her heart about it. 
Like to ha' gone to the bottom.' 

* What do you mean ?* 

* Why, I was comin' home from Diver's Rock the other day- 
just a week ago last Saturday — I had been round there up the shore 
after fish ; — you know the rock where the horse mackerel comes ?— 
me and little Archie ; lucky enough we had no more along. By- 
the-by, I hope you'll go fishing, Winthrop — the mackerel's fine 
this year. BLow long you're goin* to stay r' 

* Only a day or two, sir.' 

* Ah ! — Well— we were comin' home with a good mess o* fine fishy 
and when we were just about in the middle of the river, comin' 
over, — ^the fish had been jumping all along the afternoon, showing 
their heads and tails more than common ; and I'd been sayin' to 
Archie it was a sign o' rain — 'tis, you know, — and just as we were 
in the deepest of the river, about half-way over, one of 'em came 
up and put himself aboard of us.' — * A sturgeon ?' 

* Just that, sir ; as sound a fellow as ever you saw in your life- 
just the length of one of my little oars — longer than I be — eight 
feet wanting one inch, he measured, for the blade of that oar nas 
been broken off a bit — several inches, — and what do you think he 
weighed ? — Two hundred and forty pound.' 

' So it seems you got him safe to land, where you could weigh 
him ?" 

* And measure him. I forgot I was talkin* to a lawyer,' said the 
old man, laughing. * Yes, I didn't think much how long he was at 
the time, I guess ! He came in as handsome as ever you saw any- 
thing done— just slipped himself over the gunwale so — ^and duv 
under one of the th'arts and druv his nose through the bottom of 
the boat.' — * Kept it there, I hope ?* 

* Ha, ha ! Not so fast but there came in a' most water enough to 
float him again by the time we got to land. He was a power of a 
feUow I'—* And the " Bessie" don't float?' 

* No ; she's laid up with three broken ribs.* 

* No other boat on hand ?' 

* There's a little punt out there, that Hild* goes a fishin' in— 
that*d carry two or three people. But it wouldn't take the hull 

on ye. ' — * There's the sloop's boat.' 
'/She leaks, ' said the rniUer* * Bha -^WiVa \.Q"\i^\^\Lu^ ea bad as 
ibe "BesBie." ' 
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* Have you any sort of a team, Mr. Cowslip }' 

' Yes '.—there's my little wagon— it'll hold two. But you ain't 
wanting it yet, be you ?' 

*As soon as it can go — ^if it can go. Is there a horse to the 
wagon ?' — * Sartain 1 But won't you stop and take a bit ?* 

* No, sir. If you will let some of the boys take up the punt with 
her load, I'll drive the wagon myself, and as soon as you can let 
me have it.' 

* Jock !— tackle up the wagon ! — ^that 'ere little red one in the 
barn,' shouted the miller. * Hild* '11 see to the boat- load — or I will, 
— and send it right along. I'm sorry you won't stop.' 

Winthrop turned back to the sloop. Elizabeth met him there 
with the question, * if she might not go now ?' 

* As soon as you please. I am going to drive you up to Shah- 
weetah. The boat will carry the rest, but it is too small to take all 
of us.' — * I'm Very glad !' Elizabeth could not help saying. 

She granted half a word of explanation to Mrs. Nettley ; her 
bonnet was hastily thrown on, and she stood with Winthrop on the 
wharf before the uttle wagon was fairly ready. But Jock was not 
tardy neither ; and a very few minutes saw them seated, and the 
horse's head turned from the MiU. The dawn was fresh and fair 
yet, hardly yielding to day. In utter silence they drove swiftly 
along the road, through the woods, and out upon the crest of table- 
land overlooking the bay, just above the shore where the huckle- 
berry party had coasted along that afternoon years before. By the 
time tney got there, the day had begun to assert itself. Little 
clouds over Wut-a-qut-o's head were nushing into loveliness, and 
casting down rosy tints on the water ; the mountain slopes were 
growing bright, and a soft warm colouring flung through all the 
air from the coining rays of the coming sun. The cat-birds were 
wide awake and very busy ; the song-sparrows full of gladness ; 
and now and then, further off, a wood-thrush, less worldly than 
Ihe one and less unchastened than the other, told of hidden and 
higher sweets, in tones further removed from earth than his com- 
panions knew. The wild, pure, ethereal notes thrilled like a voice 
from som© clear region where earthly defilement had been overcome, 
and earthly sorrows had lost their power. Between whiles, the 
little song-sparrows strained their throats with rejoicing ; but that 
was the joy of hilarous nature that sorrows and defilement had 
never touched. The cat-birds spoke of business, and sung over it, 
ambitious, and self-gratulatory, and proud. And then by turns 
came the strange thi'ush's note, saying, as if they knew it and had 
proved it, 

* When He giveth quietness, then who can make trouble ?' 
The travellers had ridden so far without speaking a word. If 

Elizabeth was sometimes weeping, she kept herself very quiet, and 
>erfectly still. The sights and sounds that were abroad entered 
ler mind by a side door, if they entered at all. Winthrop might 
lave taken the benefit of them, but up to the bend of the bay he 
'. lad driven fast and attentively. Here ko ^uSetei^ Sis^^ \ssstsRi \s» 
slacken his pace and come even to a \f aWs., \j\ii^si\>i^ «^^ -n^'^^^^ 
of the Rushing morning and perb.aps \\lq ^o^^ qIXXv^Xsvs^^'^^'^^ 
bis ear. It was not of them he spoke. 
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* Do you mean to begin upon the first chapter of Matthew ?* he 
said, when the horse had walked the length of some two or three 
minutes. 

* Yes ! — I do,' said Elizabeth, turning her face towards him. 

* According to the rules ?* The answer was spoken more hesi- 
tatingly, but again it was * Yes.' 

* I am glad of that,' ho said. 

* Mr. Winthrop,' said Elizabeth presently, speaking it seemed 
with some effort,—* if 1 f?et into any difficulty — if I cannot under- 
stand, — I mean, if I am in any real trouble, — ^may I write to you 
to ask about it ?' — * With great pleasure. I mean it would give me 
great pleasure to have you do so.* 

* I should be very much obliged to you,' she said, humbly. 

She did not see, for she did not look to see, a tiny show of a smile 
which spread itself over her companion's face. They drove on fast, 
till the bottom of the bay was left, and they descended from the 
tableland, by Sara Doolittle's, to the road which skirted the south 
side of Shahweetah. Winthrop looked keenly at he passed at the 
old fields and hiU-sides. They were uncultivated now; fallow 
lands and unmown grass pastures held the place of the waving 
harvests of grain and new-reaped stubble-fields that used to be 
there in the old time. The pastures grew rank, for there were even 
no cattle to feed them ; and the fallows were grown with thistles 
and weeds. But over what might have been desolate lay the soft 
warmth of the summer morning ; and rank pasture and uncued 
fallow-ground took varied rich and bright hues under the early 
sun's rays. Those rays had now waked the hill- tops, and sky, and 
river, and were iust tipping the woods and slopes of the lower 
ground. By the bend meadow, Winthrop drew in his horse again 
and looked fixedly. 

* Does it seem pleasant to you r' he asked. 

* How should it, Mr. Winthrop ?' Elizabeth said, coldly. 

* Do you change your mind aobut wishing to' be here ?' 

* No, not at all. I might as well be here as anywhere. I would 
rather — I have nowhere else to go.' 

He made no comment, but drove on fast again, till h^ drew up 
once more at the back-door of the old house. It seemed a part of 
the solitude, for nothing was stirring. Elizabeth sat and watched 
Winthrop tie the horse ; then he came and helped her out of the 
wagon. 

•Lean on me,' said he. * You are trembling all over. He put 
her arm within his, and led her up to the door and knocked. 

* Karen is up — unless she has forgotten her old ways," said 
Winthrop. He knocked again. A mmute after, the door slowly 
oi)ened its upper half, ana Karen's wrinkled face and white cap 
and red short gown were before them. Winthrop did not speak. 
Karen looked in bewilderment ; then her bewilaerment changed 
into joy. 

* Mr. Winthrop !— Governor ?* — ^And her hand was stretched out, 
and olasned his in a long mule ^tim^ent clasp, which her eyes at 

least said was all she could do. 
*How do you do, Karen V 
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* I'm well — the Lord has kept me. But you- 



* I am well,* said Winthrop . * Will you let us come in, Karen ? 
— This lady has been up all night, and wants rest and refreshment.' 

Karen looked suspiciously at *this lady,' as she unbolted the 
lower half of the door and let them in ; and again when Winthrop 
carefully placed her in a chair, and then went off into the inner 
room for one which he knew was more easy, and made her change 
the first for it. 

* And what have ye come up for now, Governor >' she said, when 
she had watched them both, with an unsatisfied look upon her face 
and a tone of deep satisfaction coming out in her words. 

* Breakfast, Karen. What's to be nad ?' 

' Breakfast ! La !' — said the old woman, — * if you had told me 
you's coming — What do you expect 1*11 have in the house for my 
breakfast, Governor ?* 

* Something,' said Winthrop, taking the tongs and settling the 
sticks of wood in the chimney to burn better. Karen stood and 
looked at him. 

* What have you got, Karen ?' said Winthrop, setting up the 
tongs. — * I ha'n't got nothing for company,* said Karen, grinning. 

* That'll do very well,* said Winthrop. * Give me the coffee, and 
I'll make it ; and you see to the bread, Karen. You have milk 
and cream, haven't you ?' — * Yes, Governor.' 

* And eggs ?* — * La ! yes.' 

* Where are they ?* 

* Mr. Landholm, don't trouble yourself, pray!* said Elizabeth. 
* I am in no hurry for anvthing. Pray don't !' 

* I don't intend it,' said he. * Don't trouble your self. Would 
you rather go into another room ?' 

Elizabeth would not ; and therefore and thereafter kept herself 

Suiet, watching the motions of Karen and her temporary master, 
^aren seemed m a maze ; but a few practical advices from Win- 
throp at last brought her back to the usual possession of her senses 
and laculties. 

* Who is she ?' Elizabeth heard her whisper as she began to 
bustle about. And Winthrop's answer, not wnispered. 

* How long ago do you suppose this coffee was parched ?' 

* Ko longer ago than yesterday. La sakes ! Governor, — I'll do 
some fresh for you, if you want it.' 

* No time for that, Karen. You get on with those cakes.' 
Elizabeth watched Winthrop with odd admiration and curiosity, 

mixed for the moment with not a little of gratified feeling ; but 
the sense of desolation sitting back of all. Ho seemed to have 
come out in a new character, or rather to have taken up an old one ; 
for no one could suppose it worn for the first time. Karen had 
been set to making cakes with all speed. Winthrop seemed to have 
taken the rest of the breakfast upon himself. lie had found the 
whereabout of the eggs, and ground some coffee, and made it, and 
set it to boil in Karen's tin coffeepot. 

* What are you after now, Mr. Winthto^V «aA.^^1^ct«^^^a^«^»^ 
round from her pan and moulding \)o\xii. * T^'SSi^^ ^'^ ^^^ *^^^ 
spider before your coffee's boUed/ 
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/They'll have to be quick, then,' said Winthrop, going on with 
his rummaging. 

* What are you after, Governor ? — there's nothin' there but the 
pots and kittles.' One of which, however, Winthrop brought out 
as if it was the thing wanted, and put upon the fire with water in 
it. Going back to the receptacle of * pots and kittles,' he next 
came forth with the article Karen had designated as the * spider/ 
and set that in order due upon its appropriate bed of coals. 

' La sakes ! Governor !' said Karen, in a sort of fond admiration, 
— * ha'n't you forgot nothin' ?' 

* Now, Aaren,* said Winthrop, when she had covered the bottom 
of the hot iron with her thin cakes, — * you set the table, and I'll 
take care of 'em.* 

* There's the knife, then,' said Karen. * Will ye know when to 
turn them ? There ain't fire enough to bake 'em by the blaze.* 

* I've not forgotten so much,' said Winthrop. * Let's have a cup 
and saucer and plate, Karen.' 

. * Ye sha'n't have one^ said Karen» casting another in<juisitive and 
doubtful glance towards the silent, pale fixed figure sitting in liie 
middle of her kitchen. He did have one, however, before she had 
got the two ready; despatched Karen from the table for sugar and 
cream ; and then poured out himself a cup of his own preparation, 
and set it on Karen's half-spread table, and came to Elizabeth. He 
did not ask her if she would have it, nor say anything, in fact ; but 
gently raising her with one hand, he brought forward her chair 
with the other, and placed both where he wanted them to be, in 
the close neighbourhood of the steaming coffee. Once before, 
Elizabeth had known him take the same sort of superintending 
care of her, when she was in no condition to take care of heraeu. 
It was inexpressibly soothingi; and yet she felt as if she could have 
knelt down on the floor, and given forth her very life in t^ars. Bhe 
looked at the coffee with a motionless face, till his hand held it out 
to her. Not to drink it was impossible, though she was scarcely 
. conscious of swallowing anything but tears. When she took tiie 
cup from her lips, she found an ^^^^ hot out of the water, on her 
plate, which was already supplied also with butter. Her provider 
was just adding one of tne caKies he had been baking. 

* I can't eat I said Elizabeth, looking up. 

* You must,' Winthrop answered, in the same tone in which he 
had been acting. Elizabeth obeyed it as involuntarily. 

* Who is the lady. Governor ? Karen ventured, when she had 
possessed herself of the cake-knife, and had got Winthrop fairly 
seated at Im breakfast. 

' This lady is the mistress of the place, Karen.' 

* The mistress ! Ain'f you the master ?' Karen inquired instantly. 

* No. I have no right here any longer, Karen.* 

* I heered it was selled, but I didn t rightly believe it,' the old 
woman said, sadly. * And the mistress '11 be turning me away now ?* 

'Tell her no,* whispered Elizabeth. 
'/ believe not, Karen, unlesByou-wi^Xvit,/ 
, ' What should I wish it fox ^ IWfe "beeiv \i^it^ ^\« ^yc^<(^ 1 <Mme 
Tfrith jlfis' iandholm, when she conwi teXj^^sA^'^ ^sS^.tasiVwi'' 
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and I want to stay here, in her old place, till I'm called to be with 
her again. D*ye thiii it'll be long*, Governor r' 

* Are you in naste, Earen ?* 

* I don't want fur to stay,' said the old woman. * She's gone, and 
I can*t take care o* you no longer, nor no one. I'd like to be gone, 
too — yes, I would.* — * You have work to do yet, Karen. You may 
take as good care as you can of this lady.' Again Karen looked 
curiously and suspiciously at her, for a minute in silence. 

* Is she one of the Lord s people ?' she asked, suddenly. 
Elizabeth looked up on the instant, in utter astonishment at the 

question ; first at Karen and then at Winthrop. The next thing 
was a back-sweeping tide of feeline, which made her drop her bread 
and her cup firam her hands, ana hide her face in them with a 
bitter burst of tears. Winthrop looked concerned, and Karen con- 
founded. But she presently repeated her question in a half whisper 
at Winthrop. — * Is she ?' 

* There is more company coming, Karen, for you to take care of,' 
he said, quietly. * I hope you have cakes enough. Miss Haye — I 
see the boat-load has arrived — will you go into tne other room ?' 

She rose, and not seeing where she went, let him lead her. The 
front part of the house was unfurnished ; but to the little square » 
passage-way where the open door let in the breeze from the river, 
Winthrep brought a chair, and there she sat down. He left her 
there and went back to see to the other members of the party, and 
as she guessed to keep them from intruding upon her. She was 
long alone. The fresh sweet air blew in upon her hot face and 
hands, reminding her what sort of a world it came from ; and after 
the fiwt few violent bursts of pain, Elizabeth presently raised her 
head to look out and see, in a sort of dogged willingness to take the 
contrast which she knew was there. The soft fair hilly outlines 
she remembered, in the same August li^ht; — ^the bright bend of 
the river — a sloop sail or two pushing lazily up ; — the same blue of 
a summer morning overhead ; — the httle green lawn immediately 
at her feet, and the everlasting cedars, with their pointed tops and 
their hues of patient sobriety — all stood nearly as she had left 
them, how many years before. And herselt^— Elizabeth felt as if 
she could have laid herself down on the doorstep and died, for mere 
heart-heaviness. In this brieht sunny world, what had she to do ? 
The sun had gone out of her neart. What was to become of her ? 
What miserable part should she play, all alone by herself? She 
despised herself for having eaten breakfast that morning. What 
business had she to eat, or to have any appetite to eat, when she 
felt so ? But Winthrop had made her do it. What for ? Why 
should he ? It was mere aggravation, to take care of her for a 
day, and then throw her off for ever to take care of herself. How 
soon would he do that ? — She was musing, her eyes on the ground, 
and had quite forgotten the sunny landscape before her with all its 

gentle suggestions ; when Winthrop' s voice sounded pleasantly in 
er ear, asking if she felt better. Elizabeth looked \i.^« 

* I was thinking,' she said, 'that \i tket^ >N^Tfe^Q?CKvs^%\i^^5^'^^J^ 
be had in another world,. I could almost ^^ \\. misvi \is.\ss\»\a "«^^^ 
I had neyer been horn, into this T 

xj2 
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She expected that he would make some answer to her, but he did 
not. He was quite silent, and Elizabeth presently began to questioii 
with herself whether she had said something dreadful. She was 
busily taking up her own words, since he had not saved her ih» 
trouble. She found hersdf growing very much ashamed of them. 

* I suppose that was a foolish speech,' she said, after a few momenta 
of perfect silence, — * a speech of impatience.' 

iJut Winthrop neither endorsed nor denied her opinion ; he said 
nothiug about it; and Elizabeth was exceedingly mortified. 

* If you want to rebuke me,' she thought, * you could not hayc 
done it better. I suppose there is no rebuke so sharp as that one ic 
obliged to administer to oneself. And your cool keeping silence ic 
about as effectual a way of telling me that you have no interest ii 
my concerns as even you could have devised.' 

Elizabeth's eyes must have swallowed the landscape whole, for 
they certainly took in no distinct part of it. 

* How are you going to make yourself comfortable here ?* said 
Winthrop, presently ; — * these rooms are unfurnished.* 

She might have said that she did not expect to be comfortable 
anywhere ; but she swallowed that too. 

* I will go and see what I can do in the way of getting some 
furniture together,' he went on. * I hope you will be able to find 
some way of takiug rest in the mean time— though I confess I do 
not see how.' 

* Pray do not !* said Elizabeth, starting up, and her whole maimer 
and expression changing. * I am sure you are tired to death now/ 

* Not at all. I slept last night.' 

* How much ? Pray do not go looking after anything I You wiD 
trouble me very much.' — * I should be sorry to do that.' 

* I can get all the rest I want.* 

* Where ?* — * On the rocks — on the grass.* 

* Might do for a little while,* said Winthrop ; — * I hope it willi 
but I must try something better.' 

* Where can you find anything — in this region?' 

* I don't know,' said he ; * but it must be found. If not in this 
region, in some other.* — * To-morrow, Mr. Landholm.' 

* To-morrow has its own work,' said he ; and went. 

* Will he go to-morrow ?' thought Elizabeth, with a pang at her 
heart. * Oh, I wish — no, I dare not wish— -that 1 had never been 
bom ! What am I to do with myself ? — * 

Conscience suggested very quietly that something might be done; 
but Elizabeth bade conscience wait for another time, though grant- 
ing aU it advanced. She put that by, as she did Mrs. Nettley and 
Clam who both presently came where Winthrop had been standing] 
to make advances of a dimerent nature* 

*What*ll I do. Miss 'Lizabeth?' said the latter, in a tone that 
argued a somewhat dismal view of affairs* 

* Anything you can find to do.' 

' Can*t find nothing,* said Clam, * 'cept Karen. One comer of the 
house 18 filled enough. with.\iet •, axid. tlkftx^st ha'n't ^ot nothin' in it.* 
'Let Karen, alone, and take caie ol -^ova Q^r£0a^s&\xL<5«^C^uKL/ 
'J/Jicnowed what 'twos,' m^\k<a^«i^^«nx\%^JMa3^ '\wi' 
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make the beds, for there ain't none ; nor set the furnitur to rights, 
for the rooms is 'stressed empty.' 

I You can let me alone, at all events. The rooms will have some- 
thing in them before long. You know what to do as well as any 
one ; — ^if you don't, ask Mr. Landholm.* 

* Guess I will r said Clam ; * when I want to feel foolisher than 
I do. Did the furnitur come by the sloop ?* 

* No. Mr. Landholm will send some. I don't care anything 
about it.* — * Ha ! then if he*s goin' to send it,* said Clam, turning 
away, * the nlace '11 have to be ready for it, I s'pose.' 

^ Mrs. Nettley appeared in Clam's place. Elizabeth was still sit- 
ting on the door- step, and though she knew by a side view that one 
had given place to the other, she did not seem to know it, and sat 
looking straight before her at the sunny landscape. 

* It's a beautiful place,' said Mrs. Nettley, after a little pause of 
doubt. — * Yery beautiful,' said Elizabeth, coldly. 

* I did not know it was so beautiful. And a healthy place, I 
should suppose.' — Elizabeth left the supposition unquestioned. 

* You are sadly fatigued. Miss Haye, said Mrs. IN ettley, after a 
longer pause than before. 

*1 suppose I am,' said Elizabeth, rising, for patience had drawn 
her last breath ; * I am going down by the water to rest. Don't let 
any one follow me or call me — I want nothing — only to rest by 
myself.' And drawing her scarf roimd her, she strode through the 
rank grass to the foot of the lawn, and then between scattered 
rocks and sweetbriers and wild rose-bushes, to the fringe of cedar 
trees which there clothed the rocks down to the water. Between 
and beneath them, just where she came out upon the river, an 
outlooking mass of granite spread itself smooth and wide enough to 
seat two or three people. The sun's rays could not reach there, ex- 
cept through thick cedar boughs. Cedar trees and the fall of ground 
hid it from the house ; and in front a clear opening gave her a view 
of the river and opposite shore, and of a cedar-covered point of her 
own land, outjuttmg a little distance further on. Solitude, silence, 
and beauty invited her gently ; and Elizabeth threw herself down 
on the grey lichen -grown stone ; but rest was not there. 

* Rest !' she said to herself, in great bitterness ; — * rest ! How can 
I rest ? — or where can there be rest for me ? ' 

And then passionate nature took its will, and poured out to itself 
and drank all the deep draughts of pain that passion alone can iill 
and refill for its own food. Elizabeth's proua head bowed there, 
to the very rock she sat on. Yet the proud heart would not lav 
itself down as well ; that stood up to breast pain and wrestle with 
it, and take the full fierce power of the blast that came. Till nature 
was tired out — till the frame subsided from convulsions that racked 
it, into weary repose — so long the struggle lasted ; and then the 
struggle was not ended, but only the forces on either side had lost 
the i)ower of carrying it on. And then she sat, leaning against a 
cedar trunk that gave her its welcome support, v<\v\Si\sL^"s^^^ txsss^- 
ber and muscle craved ; not relieved, "but. \N\\k >i)ti"a.\. Q^^xv5^^a»^'i'55^^'|^ 
from pain which the dulled senses take ^\\ve^Q.\)tvfc^^^^'^^^'^'^'^^ '*' 
fering^ as long and as sharply as tliey can. 
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It was hot in the sun ; but only a warm breath of summ 
played about Elizabeth where she sat. The little waves of the 
glittered and shone and rolled lazily down upon tlie chauB 
curled up in rippling eddies towards the shore. The sunligl 

growing ardent upon the hills and the river ; but over Eliza 
ead the shade was still unbroken. A soft aromatic smell 
from the cedars, now and then broken in upon by a faint p 
fresher air from the surface of the water. Hardly any soun 
the murmur of the ripple at the water's edge and the cheru^ 
busy grasshoppers upon the lawn. Now and then a locust di 
out ; he only said it was August, and that the sun was shinii 
and sleepily everywhere but under the cedar trees. His son 
irresistible. Elizabeth closed her eyes and listened to it, in a 
kind of luxurious rest- taking, which was had because min 
body would have it. Pain was put away, in a sort ; for the 
of pain were blurred. The aromatic smell of the evergreen 
wafted about her : and then came a touch, a most gentle tou 
the south river-breeze upon her face ; and then the long d 
cry of the locust, and the soft plashing sound of the water j 
feet. All Elizabeth's faculties were crying for sleep; and 
came, handed in by the locust and the summer air, and Is 
kind touch of forgetfulness upon mind and body. At first si 
herself leaning against the cedar tree, waking up by turns to 
herself better; and at last yielding to the overpowering infli 
without and within, she curled her head down upon a thick 
moss at her side, and gave herself up to such rest as she migl 
What sort of rest ? Only the rest of the body, which had 
a truce with the mind for the purpose. A quiet which kne^ 
storms were not over, but which would be quiet nevertheless, 
zabeth felt that, in her intervals of half-consciousness. But i 
closer she clung to her pillow of dry moss. She had a dispen 
from sorrow there. When her head left it, it would be tc 
again. It should not ache now. Sweet moss ! — sweet summc 
— sweet sound of plashing water! — sweet dreamy lullaby 
locust ! — Oh, if they could put her to sleep for ever ! — sing pa 

and joy in ! 

A vague, half-realized notion of the fight that must he 
through before rest * for ever' could in any wise be hoped f 
the things that must be gained and the things that must b 
before that * for ever' rest could in any sort be looked forwa 
— ;-and dismissing the thought, Elizabeth blessed her fragrant 
pillow of Lethe, and went to sleep again. How she dreaded g 
rested ; how she longed for that overpowering fatigue and ex 
tion of mind and body to prolong itself ! And as the hours 
on, she knew that she was getting rested, and that she woul^ 
to wake up to everything again by and by. It should not 
anybody's bidding. 
*Miss'Lizabeth !' sounded Clam's voice in the midst of her slui 
*Go awajt Clam !' said the sleeper, without opening her ej 
'Mias 'Lizabeth, ain't ye gom' \jo ^^.t nothin' ?* 
*No ; go away.* — * Miss '£\za\>fe^\ ^xs^aet* ^ ^c^^^i * 
' Well i— -'— • You're a gom' to^i^iwa^M: 
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* Don't you kill me I' said Elizabeth, impatiently. * Go off.' 

* To be sure,' said Clam, as she turned away, — * there ain't much 
company.' 

It was very vexing to be disturbed. But just as she was getting 
quiet again, came the tread of Mrs. Nettley's foot behind her, and 
Elizabeth knew another colloquy was at hand. 

* Are you asleep, Miss Haye ?' said the good lady, a little timidly. 

* No,* said Elizabeth, lifting her head wearily, * I wish I were.' 

* There's dinner got ready for you in the house.' 

* Let anybody eat it that can. — I can't.* 

* Wouldn't you be better for taking a little something:? I'm afraid 
you'll give way if you do not.* — * 1 don't care,' said Elizabeth. 

* Let me give way — only let me alone !' She curled her head 
down determinately again. 

* I am afraid, Miss Have, you will be ill,' said poor Mrs. Nettley. 
— * I am willing,' said Elizabeth. * I don't care about anything, 
but to be quiet ! — ' 

Mrs. Nettley went off in despair ; and Elizabeth in despair also, 
found that vexation had effectually driven away sleep. In vain 
the locust sang and the moss smelled sweet ; the tide of feeling had 
made head again, and back came a rush of disagreeable things, 
worse after worse ; till Elizabeth's brow quitted the moss pillow to 
be buried in her hands, and her half-(^uieted spirit shook anew 
with the fresh-raised tempest. Exhaustion came back again ; and 
thankfullyshe once more laid herself down to sleep and forget- 
fulness. Her sleep was sound this time. The body asserted its 
rights ; and long, long she lay still upon her moss pillow, while 
the regular, deep-drawn breath came and went, fetching slow 
sapplies of strength and refreshment. The sun quitted its over- 
head position ana dipped towards Wut-a-qut-o, behind the high 
brow of which, in summer-time, it used to hide itself. Aslant ray 
found an opening in the thick tree-tops, and shone full upon Eliza- 
beth's face ; but it failed to rouse her ; and it soon went up higher 
and touched a little song sparrow that was twittering in a cedar 
tree close by. Then the shadows of the trees fell long over the 
grass, towards the rocks on the east. Elizabeth was awakened at 
liEist by a familiar adjuration. 

'Miss 'Lizabeth! — you'll catch a typhus, or an agur, or some- 
thin' dreadful, down there \ Don't ye wan't to live no more in 
the world >' Elizabeth sat up, and rested her face on her knees, 
feeling giddy and sick. 

' Don*t ye feel bad ?'— * Hush, Clam ! . 

* I'm sent after ye,' said Clam, *I dursn't hush. Folks thinks it 
is time you was back in the house.' 

* Hush ! — I don't care what folks think.' 
' Not what nobody thinks V said Clam. 

* What do you mean ?' said Elizabeth, flashing round upon her. 

* Go back into the house. — I will come when I am ready.* 

* You're ready now,' said Clam. * Miss 'Lizabeth, ye ain't fit fot 
anything, for want of eatin*. Come I — tKev '^^xi^^^* _ . 

bring me iUf' 
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* Are yon sick, Miss 'Lizabeth r' — * No.' 

* He's come home,' Clam went on ; — * and yon never saw the 
things he has brought ! Him and me's been puttin' *em up and 
down. Lots o' things. Ain't he a man !' 

* * Up and down,' repeated Elizabeth. 

* Egg-zackly,' ' said Clam ; * Floor-spreads — ^what-d'ye-call-emB? 
— and bedsteads — and chairs. He said if he'd know d the honse 
was all stripped, he'd never have fetched you iip here.* 

* Yes, he would,* said Elizabeth. * What do 1 care for a stripped 
house !' — * with a stripped heart,' her thought finished it. 

* Well, don't you care for supper neither ? — ^for that old thing is 
a fixin' it,' said Clam. 

* You must not call her names to me.' 

* Ain't she old ?' said Clam. 

* She is a very good old woman, I believe.* — * Ain't yon oomin', 
Miss 'Lizabeth ? They won't sit down without you.* 

* Who sent you here ?* — * Karen axed where you was, and Mrs. 
Nettley said she dursn't go look for you; and Mr. Landholm 
said I was to come and bring you in.' 

* He didn't, Clam !-; — ' — * As likely as your head's been in the 
moss there, he did, Miss 'Lizabeth.' 

* Go yourself back into. the house. I'll come when I am ready, 
and I am not ready yet.' 

* He ha'n't had nothin' to eat to-day, I don't believe,' said Clam, 
by way of a parting argument ; but Elizabeth let her go without 
seeming to hear her. She sat with her hands clasped round her 
knees, looking down upon the water ; her eyes slowly filling with 
proud and bitter tears. Yet she saw and felt how coolly^ the lower- 
ing sunbeams were touching the river now ; that evening's sweet 
breath wa& beginning to freshen up among the hills; that tiie 
daintiest, lightest, cheeriest gilding was upon every mountain top, 
and wavelet, and pebble, and stem of a tree. * Peace be to thee, 
fair nature, and thy scenes !' — and peace from them seems to come, 
too. But, oh how to have it ! Elizabeth clasped her hands tight 
together, and then wrung them mutely. * mountains — river— 
birds !' — she thought, — *if I could but b« as senseless as you, or 
as good for something ! ' 

CHAPTER XXXVII. 

When cockleshells turn silver bells. 

When wine dreips red frae ilka tree. 
When frost and snaw will warm us a*. 

Then I'll come domi an' dine wi' thee.'— Jsunni Douglass. 

The sun was low, near Wnt-a-qut-o's brow, when at last slowly 

and lingeringly, and with feet that, as it were, spumed each step 

they made, Elizabeth took her away to the house. But no sooner 

did her feet touch the doorstep than her listless and sullen mood 

^ave place to a fit of lively curiosity, to see what Winthrop had 

done. She turned to the leit into the old keeping-room. It had 

been very bare in the moming. ^ow *\\. \«^^ ^^iw^'yi "mth neat 

oane-bottomed chairs, of bird.*8-eyem\xv^^» "^"el \5ckfc tkA^^^I^^ 
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floor rested an ambitionis little mahogany table with claw feet. A 
stack of green window-blinds stood against the pier between the 
windows, and at the bottom on the floor lay a paper of screws and 
hinges. The floor was still bare, to be sure, and so was the room, 
hut yet it looked hoi)eful compared with the morning's condition. 
Elizabeth stood opening her eyes in a sort of mazed bewilderment ; 
then hearing a little noise of hammering in the other part of the 
house, she turned and crossed over to the east room — ^her sleeping- 
room of old and now. She went within the door and stood fast. 
Her feet were upon a green csirpet which covered the room. Kound 
about were more of the maple chairs, looking ^[uite handsome on 
their green footing. There was a decent dressing-table and chest 
of drawers of the same wood, in their places ; ana a round maho- 
gany stand which seemed to be meant for no particular place, but 
to do duty anywhere ; and in the corner of the room was Winthrop, 
with Mrs. Nettley and Clam for assistants, busy putting up a bea- 
stead. He looked up slightly from his work when Elizabeth 
showed herself, but gave her no further attention. Clam grinned. 
Mrs. Nettley was far too intent upon holding her les of tne bed- 
stead true and steady, to notice or know anything else whatever. 
Elizabeth looked for a moment, without being able to utter a 
word; and then turned about and went and stood at the open 
door, her breast heaving thick, and her eyes too full to see a thing 
before her. Then she heard Winthrop pass behind her and go 
into the other room. Elizabeth followed quickly. He had stooped 
to the paper of screws, but stood up when she came in, to speak 
to her. 

* I am ashamed of myself for having so carelessly brought you 
to a dismantled house. I had entirely forgotten that it was so, in 
this degree,— though I suppose I must at some time have heard it.* 

* It would have made no difference, — ' said Elizabeth, and said no 
mo^e. — * I will return to the city to-morrow, and send you up imme- 
diately whatever you will give order for. It can be here in a very 
few days.' Elizabeth looked at the maple chairs and the mahogaiiy 
table, and she could not speak, for her words choked her. Win- 
throp stooped again to his paper gf screws and hinges, and began 
turning them over. 

* What are you goingr to do ?' said Elizabeth, coming a step nearer. 
' I am going to see if I can put up these blinds.' 

* Blinds !* said Elizabeth. 

* Yes. I was fortunate enough to find some that were not very 
far from the breadth of the windows. They were too long ; and I 
made the man shorten them. I think they will do.' 

* What did you take all that trouble for ?* — * It was no trouble.* 

* Where did all these things come from ?* — * From Starling*— I 
hadn't to go any further than that for them.* 

* How far is it ?' — * Twelve miles.' 

* Twelve miles there and back !* — * Makes twenty-four.* 

* In this hot day ! I am very sorry, Mr. Landholm !* 

* For what ?' said he, shouldering one of tha ^^^t^\J>ms^. 

* You are not going to put those on ^omi^^\1'*. 
'Jam going to try— as I said.' 
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* You have done enough day's work,' said Iglizabeth. * Pray don't, 
at least to-night. It's quite late. Please don't ! — ' 

* If I don't to-night, I can't to-morrow,' said Winthrop, march- 
ing out. * I must go home to-morrow.' 

Home ! It shook Elizabeth's heart to hear him speak the old 
word. But she only caught her breath a little, and then spoke, 
following him out to the front of the house. 

* I would rather they were not put up,^ Mr. Landholm. I can get 
somebody to do it.' — * Not xmless I fail.' 

* It troubles me very much that you should have such a day.* 

* I have had just such a day as I wanted,' said Winthrop, 

measuring with his eye and rule the blind and the window-frame 
respectively. 

*Miss 'Lizabeth, Karen's got the tea all ready, she says,' Clam 
announced from the door ; * and she hopes everybody's tired of 

waitin' .' — * You've not had tea ! * exclaimed Elizabeth. * Come, 

then, Mr. Winthrop.' 

* Not now,' said he, driving in his gimlet, — * I must finish this 
first. * The night cometh wherein no man can work.' * 

Elizabeth shrank inwardly, and stru^ffled with herself. 

' But the morning comes also,' she saia. 

Winthrop' s eye went up to the top hinge of the blind, and down 
to the lower one, and up to the top again ; busy and cool, it seemed 
to consider nothing but the hinges. Elizabeth struggled with 
herself again. She was mortified. But she could not let go the 
matter. ^ . . i 

* Pray leave those things !' she said in another minute. ' Come 
in, and take what is more necessary.' 

* When my work is done,' said he. * Go in, Miss Elizabeth. 
E^ren will give me something by and by.' " , 

Elizabeth turned ; she could do nothing more in the way of per- 
suasion. As she set her foot heavily on the door-step, she saw 
Clam standing in the passage, her lips slightly parted in a satisfied 
bit of a smile. Elizabeth was vexed, proud, and vexed again, in 
as many successive quarter seconds. Her foot was heavy no 
longer. 

* Have you nothing to do, Clara V — * Lots,' said the damsel* • 

* Why aren't you about it, then V 

* I was waitin' till you was about your'n, Miss 'Lizabeth. Ilike 
folks to be out o' my way.* 

* Do you ! Take care and keep out of mine,' said her mistress. 
* What are you going to do now ?* 

* Settle your bed. Miss 'Lizabeth. It's good we've got linen 
enough, anyhow.' 

* Linen, — ' said Elizabeth, — * and a bedstead, — ^have you got a 
bed to put on it ?' 

* There's been care took for that,* said Clam, with the same satis- 
fied expression and a little turn of her head. 

Half angry and half sick, Elizabeth left her, and went in through 
her new-i'umished keemng-room, to Karen's apartment where 
the table was bountifiuly apieaA, aiA. 'fc^. ^^\^1 ^ad Karen 
^.waited her coming. E\izabel\x ft\\ftTi\i^ «a!^ ^wrci^ 
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* Ain't he comin' ?* said Karen. 

* No — I am very sorry — Mr. Landholm thinks ho must finish 
what he is about hrst.* 

* He has lots o' thoughts^ said Karen, discontentedly, — * he'd 
think just as well after eatin'.— Well, Miss — ^Karen's done her 
best — There's been worse chickens than those be— Mis' Landholm 
used to cook 'em that way, and she didn't cook 'em no better. I 
s'pose he'll eat some by'm by — when he's done thinkin'.* 

She went off, and Elizabeth was punctually and silently taken 
care of by Miss Nettley. The meal over, she did not go oack to 
her own premises ; but took a stand in the open kitchen door, for 
a variety of reasons, and stood there, looking alternateljr out and 
in. The 'sun had set, the darkness was slowly gathering ; soft 
purple clouds floated up from the west, over "Wut-a-qut-o*s head, 
which however the nearer heads of pines and cedars prevented her 
seeing. A delicate fringe of evergreen foliage edged upon the clear 
white sky. The fresher evening air breathed through the pine and 
cedar branches, hardly stirred their stiff leaves, but brought from 
them tokens of rare sweetness ; brought them to Elizabeth's sor- 
rowful face, and passed on. EHzabetn turned her face from the 
wind and looked into the house. Karen had made her appearance 
a^ain, and was diligently taking away broken meats and soiled 
dishes, and refreshing the look of the table ; setting some things to 
warm and some things to cool ; giving the spare plate and knife 
and fork the advantage of the best place at table ; brushing away 
crumbs, and smoothing down the salt-cellar. * You are over par- 
ticular !' thought Elizabeth ; — * it would do him no harm to come 
after me in handling the salt-spoon ! — ^that even that trace of me 
should be removed.' She looked out again. 

Her friend the locust now and then was reminding her of the 
long hot day they had passed through together ; and the intervals 
between were filled up oy a chorus of grasshoppers and crickets and 
katydids. Soft and sweet blew the west wind again ; that spoke 
not of the bygone day, with its burden and heat ; but of rest, and 
repose, and the change that cometh even to sorrowful things. The 
day was passed and gone. * But if one day is passed, another is 
«oming,' — ^thought Elizabeth ; and tears, rpt and bitter tears, 
sprang to her eyes. How could those clouds float softly 1 — how 
could the light and shadow rest so lovely on them ! — ^how could the 
blue ether look so still and clear ! * Can one be like that ?' — 
thought Elizabeth. * Can I ? — with this boiling depth of passion 

and will in my nature J — One can * and she again turned her 

eyes within. But nothing was there, save the table, the supper, 
and Karen. The question arose, what she herself was stan(ung 
there for ? but passion and will said they did not care ! she would 
stand there ; and she did. It was pleasant to stand there ; for pas- 
sion and will, though they had their way, seemed to her feeling to 
be quieted down under nature's influences. Perhaps the most 

Erominent thought now was of a great discord between nature and 
er, between her and right, — which waa to b^ TsvaAa \s:^» ^xi^'^^s 
while heriace was towards the weatetiL^^ ^^^ ^^A^^^cvxAo^ssd^j^ 
mind thought tl^B, her qay listeued i<>x ^uXj^v o^'^is^^^KiJ^*^^^^^ 
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The colours of the western sky had grown graver and cooler before 
it came. 

It came, and there was the scrape of a chair on the floor. He had 
sat down, and Earen had got up ; but Elizabeth would not look in. 

* Are ye hungry enough now, Governor ?' 

* I hope so, Karen, — for you sake.' 

* Ye don't care much for your own,' said Karen, discontentedly. 
Perhaps Winthrop— perhaps Elizabeth, thought that she made 

up his lack of it. Elizabeth watched, stealthily, to see how the old 
woman waited upon him — ^hovered about him — supplied his wants, 
actual and possible, and stood looking at him when she could do 
nothing else. She could not understand the low word or two with 
which Winthrop now and then rewarded her. Bitter feeling over- 
came her at last ; she turned away, too much out of tune with 
nature to notice any more, unless by way of contract, what 
nature had spread about her and over her. She went round the 
house again to the front and sat down in the doorway. The stars 
were out, the moonlight lay soft on the water, the dews fell heavily. 

* Miss Lizzie ! — ^you'll catch seven deaths out there ! — the day'sbad 
enough, but the night's five times worse,' — Clam exclaimed. 

* I shan't catch but one,' Elizabeth said, gloomily. 

* Your muslin's all wet, drinchin' !' — * It will dry.* 

* I can hang it up, I s'pose ; but what '11 1 do with you if you get 
sick ?' — * Nothing whatever ! Let me alone. Clam.' 

* Mis' Nettles !' said Clam, going in towards the kitchen, — * Mis* 
Nettles ! — where's Mr. Landholm ? — Governor Winthrop — there's 
Miss 'Lizabeth unhookin' all them blinds you've been a hookin' 
up.' — * What do you mean. Clam ?' 

* I don't mean no harm,' said Clam, lowering her tone, — * but 
Miss 'Lizabeth does. I wish you would go and see what she is 
doing, Mr. Winthrop ; she's makin* work for somebody ; and if it 
ain't nobody else, it s the doctor.' 

Winthrop, however, sat still, and Clam departed in ignorance 
how he had received her information. Presently, however, his 
supper was finished, and he sauntered round to the front of the 
house. He paused before the door where its mistress sat. 

* It is too damp for-you there.* — * I don't feel it.' — * I do.' — * I an^ 
not afraid of it.' 

* If the fact were according to your fears, that would be a suf- 
ficient answer.* — * It will do me no harm.' 

* It must not ; and that it may not, you must go in,' he said, 
gravely. — * But you are out in it,* said Elizabeth, who was possessed 
with an uncompromising spirit just then. 

* I am out in it. Well ? — * Only — that I may venture ' she 

did not like to finish her sentence. 

* What right have you to venture anytliing ?' 

* The same right that other peonle have.' 

* I risk nothing,* said he, gravely. — * I haven't much to risk.' 

* Yon may risk your life.'—* My life !' said Elizabeth. * What 
does it signify 1 * But she jum^^d. \r^ «Livd ran into the house. 

The next morning there was an eatV^ wi^^^'ass^.i ^^"^ \?\c^^ ^\iza- 
^th waa ready. Then Wintl[ixop tooV Vex ^m^^'^^ti^ lot VjKci^Vi 
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be forwarded from Mannahatta. Then there was a guiet leave- 
taking ; on his part kind and cool, on hers too full of impassioned 
feeling to be guarded or constrained. But there was reason and 
excuse enough for that, as she knew, or guard and restraint would 
both have been there. When she quitted his hand, it was to hide 
herself in her room and have one struggle with the feeling of deso- 
lation. It was a long one. Elizabeth came out at last, book in 
hand^ 

* Dear Miss Haye !* Mrs. Nettley exclaimed, — * you're dreadful 
worn with this hot weather, and bein^ out oi doors all day yes- 
terday !* — * I am going out again,' said Elizabeth. * Clam will 
know where to find me.' 

* If you had wings, I'd know where to find you,' said Clam ; * but 
on your feet 'taint so certain.' — * You needn't try, unless it is neces- 
sary,' said Elizabeth, dryly. 

* But dear Miss Haye !' pleaded Mrs. Nettley, — * you're not surely 
going out to try the sun again to-day ?' Elizabeth's lip (luivered. 

*It's the pleasantest place, Mrs. Nettley — I am quite in the 
shade — I can't be better than I am there, thank you.' 

* Don't she look dreadful !' said the good lady, as Elizabeth went 
from the house. * Oh, I never have seen anybody so changed !' 

* She's pulled down a bit since she come, said Karen, who gave 
Elizabeth but a moderate share of her good will at any time. 

* She's got her mind up high enough, anyway, for all she's gone 
through.' 

* Who hain't ?' said Clam. * Hain't the Governor his mind up 
high enough ? And you can't pull him down, but yon can her.^ 

* His don't never need,' said Karen. 

* Well — I don' know,' said Clam, picking up several things about 
the floor — * but them high minds is a trial. 

* Hain't you got one yourself, girl ?' said old Karen. 

* Hope so, ma am. I take after my admirers. That's all the way 
I live, — ^keeping my head up — always did.' 

Karen deigned no reply, but went off. 

* Mis' Nettles,' said Clam, * do yow think Miss Haye '11 ever stand 
it up here all alone in this here place ?' 

* Why not ?' said Mrs. Nettley, innocently. 

• * I guess your head ain't high enough up for to see her'n,' said 
Clam, in scornful impatience. And she, too, quitted the conversa- 
tion in disgust. 

CHAPTER XXXYIII. 

< Resolve,' the haughty moralist would say, 
' The siugle act is all that we demand.' 
Alas ! such wisdom bids a creature fly 
Whose very sorrow is, that time hath shorn 
His natural wings. Woxdswobth. 

The book in Elizabeth's hand was her Bible. It was the next 
thing, and the only thing to be done after "WvaAjcto^ ^^^-vxsst "k:^^ "» 
that she could think of, to begin upout^i^ ^^X. ^ww^\fcj ^^!^^!% 
It was action, and sho craved acUou. IV. ^«^^ «»- >>sias5cv»:*^^^ -» 
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her mind remembered and laid hold of Winthrop's words — * Ask 

honestly, of your own conscience and of God, at each step, what 

obligation upon you grows out of what you read.* And it was an 

undertaking that Winthrop had set her upon. So she sought out 

her yesterday's couch of moss with its cedar canopy, and sat down 

in very different mood from yesterday's mood, and put her Bible on 

her lap. It was a feeling of dull passive pain now ; a mood ihat 

did not want to slee]3. The day itself was very like yesteVday. 

Elizabeth listened a minute to the sparrow and the locust, and the 

summer wind ; but presently she felt that they were overcoming 

her, and she opened her book to the first chapter of Matthew. She 

was very curious to find her first obligation. Not that she was 

unconscious of many resting upon her already; but those were 

vague, old, dimly-recognised obligations ; she meant to take them 

up now definitely, in the order in which they 'might come. She 

half paused at the name in the first verse, — was there not a shadow 

of obligation hanging around that ? But if there were, she would 

find it more clearly set forth and in detail as she went on. She 

passed it for the present. From that she went on smoothly as fSar 

as the twenty -first verse. That stopped her. 

' And she shall brine forth a bo;i ; and thou shalt call his name Jesus ; for he shall 
save his people from their sins.' 

* * His people t — * thought Elizabeth. * I am not one of hii 
people. Ought I not to be r' The words of the passage did not 
say ; but an imperative whisper at her heart said * Ay I 

* JSis people I — ^but how can I be one of his people ?* she thoujght 
again. And impatience bade her turn over the leaf, and find 
something more or something else ; but conscience said, * Stoi) — 
and deal with this obligation first.* 

* What obligation }—*jffe shall save his people from their sins.* 
Then certainly I ought to let him save me from mine — ^that is tJie 
least I can do. But what is the first thing— the first step to be 
taken ? I wish Mr. Landholm was here to tell me. — ' 

She allowed herself to read on to the end of the page, but that 
gave her not much additional light. She would not turn over the 
leaf ; she had no business with the second obligation till the first 
was mastered ; she sat looking at the words in a sort of impatient 
puzzle ; and not permitting herself to look forward, she turned back 
a leaf. That gave her but the titlepage of the New Testament. 
She turned back another, to the last cnapter of the Old. Its opening 
words caught her eye. 

'Forbeholdtheday comeththat shall bum as an oven; and all the prond, yea, 
and all that do wicke^, shall be stubble ; and the day that cometh shall bum them 
up, saith the Lord of Hosts, that it shall leave them neither root nor branch.' 

* TJie proud, and they that do loickedly — that is my character and 
name truly,' thought Elizabeth. * I am of them. — ^And it is from 
this, and this fate, that * his people* shall be delivered. But how 
shall I get to be of them ?' Mer eye glanced restlessly up to the 

next words above — 

'Then aballye return and discern. Y>el'wee't\VtiQT\^VAio>a£ wad the wicked, between 
Jum that Berveth God and him that Ber\et\i\um.wo\;* 

^ ' I'Aen/'—in that day,*— t\ious\v\, l^AZ^^'CJi, '\ ^wsv ^mwsw. 
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between them now, without waiting for that. — ^Winthrop Land- 
holm is one that serveth God — I am one that serve him not. There 
is difference enough, I can see now — hut this speaks of the difference 
at that day; another sort of difference. — Then I ought to be a 
servant of God * The obligation was pretty plain. 

* Well, I will, when I find out how,' she began. But conscience 
checked her. 

* This is not the first chapter of Matthew,* she said then. * I will 

go back to that.' Her eye fell lower, to the words — 

' But unto you that fear my name shall the Sun of Bighteousness arise with healing 
in his wings.' 

The tears started to Elizabeth's eyes. * This is that same who 
will save his people from their sins — is it ? — and that is his healing ? 
Oh, I want it ! — There is too much difference between me and 
them. He shall save his people from their sins, — I have plenty — 
plenty. But how ? — and what shall I do ? It don't tell me here.* 

It did not ; yet Elizabeth could not pass on. She was honest j 
she felt an obligation, arising from these words, which yet she did 
not at once recognise. It stayed her. She must do something — 
what could she do ? It was a most unwelcome answer that at last 
slid itself into her mind. Ask to be made one of * his neople,' — or 
to be taught how to become one ? Her very soul started. Ask f — 
but now the obligation stood fuU and strong before her, and she 
could cease to see it no more. Ask f — why she never did sjich a 
thing in her whole life as ask God to do anything for her. Not of 
her own mind, at her own choice, and in simplicity ; her thoughts 
and feelings had perhaps at some time joined in prayers made by 
another, and in church, and in solemn time. But here f with the 
blue sky over her, in broad day, and in open air ? It did not seem 
like praying time. Elizabeth shut her book. Her heart beat. 
Duty and she were at a struggle now ; she knew which must give 
way, but she was not ready yet. It never entered her head to 
question the power or the will to which she must apply herself, no 
more than if she had been a child. Herself she doubted ; she 
doubted not him. Elizabeth knew very little of his works or word, 
beyond a vague general outline, got from sermons ; but she knew 
on^^ servant of God. That servant glorified him ; and in the li&pht 
wmch she saw and loved, Elizabeth could do no other but, in ner 
measure, to glorify him too. She did not doubt, but she hesitated, 
and trembled. Tiie song of the birds and the flow of the water 
mocked her hesitancy and difficulty. But Elizabeth was honest ; 
and though she trembled, she would not and could not disobey the 
voice of conscience, which set before her one clear, plain duty. She 
was in great doubt whether to stand or to kneel ; she was afraid of 
being seen if she knelt ; she would not he so irreverent as to pray 
sitting ; she rose to her feet, and clasping a cedar tree with her 
arms, she leaned her head beside the trunk, and whispered her 
prayer, to him who saves his people from their sins, that he would 
make her one of them ; she did not know how, she confe&sici\ ^o>a 
prayed that he would teach her. She ke\)^:. \i^Y ^Q^ssNAsm^ '^^^^^^''^ 
not move her bended head, till the teai^ ^\\\<d)a. V^^ ^^^^v^'^Sss 
rrere fallen or dried ; then she sat doYJXL im'^. \.^^ ax^^^^"^ ^"^^ 
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again and looked down into the water. "What had she done) 
Entered a pledge, she felt, to be what she had prayed to be ; else 
her prayer would be but a mockery, and Elizabeth was in earnest 
* What a full-grown fair specimen ne is of his class !' she thought, 
her mind recurring again to her adviser and exemplar ; * and I-— a 
poor ignorant thing in the dark, groping for a bit of light to 
begin !* — The tears gathered again ; she opened the second chapter 
of Matthew. She looked off again to feel glad. "Was a pledge 
entered only on her side ? — ^was there not an assurance given some- 
where, by flps that cannot lie, that prayer earnestly offered should 
not be in vain ? She could not recal the words, but she was sure of 
the thing ; and there was more than one throb of pleasure, and a 
tiny shoot of grateful feeling in her heart, before Elizabeth went 
back to her book. "What was the next * obligation' ? She was aU 
ready for it. Nothing stopped her much m the second chapter. 
The • next obligation' did not start up till the words of John lie 
Baptist in the beginning of the third — 

* Bepent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.* 

'"What is repentance? — and what is the kingdom of heaven?' 
pondered Elizabeth. * I wish somebody was nere to teU me. 
Repent ? — I know what it is to repent — it is to change one's mind 
about something, and to will just against what one willed befioe. 
— And what ought I to repent about ? — Everything wrong ! £cerf' 
thing wrong .'—-That is, to turn about and set my face just tiM 
other way from what it has been all my life ! — ^I might as ^ood tab) 
hold of this moving earth with my two fingers and give it a twist 
to go westwards. — ' Elizabeth shut up her Dook, andlaid it on the 
moss beside her. * Repent ? — yes, it's an obligation. Oh, what 
shall I do with it ! — ' She would have liked to do with it as she 
did with her head— lay it down. 

* These wrong things are iron-strong in me — ^how can I unscrew 
them from their fastenings, and change all the out-goings and in- 
comings of my mind ?— when the very hands that must do the work 
have a bent the wrong way. How can I ? — ^I am strong for evil— I 
am weak as a child for good.' 

* I will try !' she said, the next instant, lifting: her head u^*I 
will try to do what I can.— But that is not changing my whole inner 
way of feeling-^that is not rcpen^tngr. Perhaps it will come. Or 
is tnis determination of mine to tru^ the beginning of it ? I do not 
know that it is — I cannot be sure that it is. No — one might widi 
to be a good lawyer, without at all being willing to go through all 
the labour and pains for it which "Wint&op Landhobn has taken. 
—No, this is not, or it may not be, repentance — I cannot be sure 
that it is anything. But will it not come ? or how can I ffet it ? 
How alone 1 am from all counsel and help ! Still, it must be my 
duty to try — ^to try to do particular things right, as they come up, 
even though I cannot feel right all at once. And if 1 try, won t 
the help come, and the knowledge ?— "What a confusion it is ! in. 
the midst of it all it is my duty to renent, and I haven't the least 

idea bow to set about it, audi cwi'V. Slq \\i\ Q 1 ^joah Winthiop 
Landholm was here I * 
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Elizabeih pondered the matter a ^d deal ; and the more she 
thought about it, the worse the confusion grew. The duty seemed 
more imminent, the difficulty more obstinate. She was driven at 
last, unwillingly again, to her former resource — ^what she could not 
give herself, to ask to have given her. She did it, with tears again, 
fiiat were wrung from breaking pride and weary wishing. More 
quietly then she resolved to lay on perplexing care, and to strive to 
meet the moment's duty, as it arose. And by this time, with a 
very humbled and quieted brow, she went on with her chapter. 
The words of the next verse caught her eye and her mind at once. 

* For this is he that was spoken of by the prophet Esaias, saymg. The voice of <»m 
erjing in the wilderness, prepare ye the way of the Lord, make his paths straight.' 

* Is not this it ?' cried Elizabeth. * If I do my part — all I can — 
is not that preparing the way for him to do what I cannot do V She 
thought so, at any rate, and it comforted her. 

'luss 'Lizabeth,' said Clam, just behind her, '£[aren wants io 
know what time you'll have dinner ?* — * I don't care.' 

' That's 'zackly Karen's time o' day/ said Clam, discontentedly. 
— * I don't care at all. Clam.' 

' And she says, what '11 you have V 

* Notibing — or anything. Don't talk to me about it.* 

* Ain't much ffood in choosing,' said Clam, ' when there ain't 
three things to choose from. How long can vou live on pork, Misi 
'Lisabeth ? ' Elizabeth looked up impatiently. 

* LongOT than you can. Clam I ' — * Ma'am ? * 

'Let me alone. I don't care about anything.' Clam went off; 
bat ten minutes had not gone when she was back again. 

'Miss Lizzie, — Anderese wants to know if he'll go on outtin' 
wood just as he's a mind to ? * — * Anderese ? — ^who's he ? * 

' Karen and him used to be brother and sister when they wat 
little.' — * What does he want ? ' 

' Wants to know if he shall go on outtin' wood just as ever.' 

' Cutting wood ! — what wood ? ' — * I s'pect it's your trees.* 

'Minel What trees?' 

' Whv, the trees in the woods, Miss Lizzie. As long as they was 
nobody s, Anderese used to cut 'em for the lire ; now they're yonm, 
he wants to know what he shall do with 'em.' 

' Let 'em alone, certainly ! Don't let him cut any more.* 

' Then the next question is, where'U he go for something to make 
a fire } ' — * To make a lire ! ' 

* Yes, Miss Lizzie — unless no time'll do for dinner as well as any 
time. Can't cook pork without a fire. And then you'd want ti^o 
kettle boiled for tea, I reckon.' 

* Can't he get wood anywhere, Clam ? without catting down 
trees.' — * There ain't none to sell anywheres — he sa]^.' 

'What trees has he been cutting?' said Elizabeth, roosing 
herself in despair. — * Any that come handy, I s'pose, Miss Lizzie — 
theVll all bum, onne get 'em in the chimney.* 

'He mustn't do that. Tell him — ^but jrou can't teU him — and / 

can't. ' She hesitated, between the intense d»»x%\»'^as^\ssssa^ 

eut whatever he had a mind, and the notioiv oi ^\XA(oiiib;&aiH^^^'^^^^ 
dntifif^ whioh was ftron^upon her. 

X 



Etizahetb nsked hira, ' Which way ? ' 

' Wliith way the voudr- lady plenses.' 

' 1 don't pi ase about it,' eaid Elizabeth.—' I don't k 
thing about it — lead to tha nearest pkce— where a. tre 
soonest found..' 

Tho old man shoaldercd his axe and went before, pre! 
terioft a little wood path ; of whiuh many struclc off into 
wildtmess which bordered the house. Leaves overhead, 
moss underfoot ; a winding, jagged, up and down, stonT 
green way, sometimes the one, sumetimes the other. E 
bible was still in her hand, her finder still kept it open at I 
chapter of Matthew ; abe went musingly along over gri 
ana Bunny i^een beds of moHH, thinking of many things, 
was wandering in Winthrop's old hounts, where tho trees 
upon a time been cut by him, she now to order the outti 
fellow trees. Strange it was ! How she was desolate a 
nobody but herself there to do it ; her father gone ; and 
oat another protector or friend to care for the trees or h 
I'here were limes when the weight of pain, like the press 
atmosphere, seemed bo equally distributed that it was 
felt nowhere, — or else so mighty that the nerves of fee 
benumbed. Elizabc-th wandered along in a kind of n 
wonderinc, half indicant at herself that she could walk 
at all. Hhe did not execute much thinking, to do her iui 
passed through the sweet broken sunlight end still shadow 
the rough trunks of ihe cedars, as if it had been the i 
dreamlnad. On every hand were up-shooting your 
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. 'Fling your axe into something,' said Clam. 'That'll bring 
lier up.' 

The old man presently stepped aside to a young sapling oak, 
which having outgrown its strength, bent its slim altitude in a 
beautiful parabolic curve athw&rt the sturdy stems of cedars and 

Irellow pines which lined the path. Anderese stopped there and 
ooked at Elizabeth. She had stopped too, without noticing him, 
and stood sending an intent, fixed, far- going look into the pretty 
wilderness of rock and wood on the other side of the way. All three 
stood silentl]^. * WUl this do to come down, young lady ? ' inquired 
Anderese, with his axe on his shoulder. Elizabeth faced about. 

* 'Twon't grow up to make a good tree — ^it's slantin* off so among 
the others.' He brought his axe down. 

* That ? ' said Elizabeth,-^* that reaching-over one ? no : you 
mustn't touch that. What is it.* 

* It's an oak, miss ; it's good wood.* 

* It's a better tree. No, indeed — ^leave that. Never cut such 
trees. Won't some of those old thina^s do ? ' 

* Them ? — ^them are cedars, young lady.' 

* Well, won't they do ? ' 

* They'd fly all over and bum the house up,* said Clam. 

* What do you want ? ' 

* Some o' the best there is, I guess,' said Clam. 

* Hard wood is the best, younff ladjr.* 

* What's that ? ' — * Oak — maple — ^hickory — and there's ash, and 
bireh — 'tain't very good.' 

Elizabeth sighed, and led the way on again, while the old negro 
shouldered his axe and followed with Clam ; probably sighing on 
his own part, if habitual gentleness of spirit did not prevent. 
Nobody ever knew Clam do such a thing. 

* Look at her ! * muttered the damsel ; — * going with her head 
down, — when'll she see a tree ? Ain't we on a march ! Miss 
'Lizabeth ! — the tree won't walk home after it's cut.* 

•What } ' said her mistress. — * How'U it get there ? ' 

* What ? ' — * The tree. Miss Lizzie— when Anderese has cut it.* 

* Can't he carry some home ? ' 

* He'll be a good while about it — if he takes one stick at a time — 
and we ain't nigh home, neither.' 

Elizabeth came to a stand, and finally turned in another direction^ 
homewards. But she broke from the path then, and took up the 
quest in earnest, leading her panting followers over rocks and 
moss- beds and fallen cedars andf tangled vines and undergrowth, 
which in many places hindered their way. She found trees enough 
at last, and near enough home ; but both she and her companions 
had had tree-hunting to their satisfaction. Elizabeth commissioned 
Anderese to find fuel in another way ; and herself in some disgust 
at her new charge, returned to her rock and her bible. She tried to 
go through with the third chapter of Matthew : and her eye did go 
over it, though often swimming in tears. But that was the end of 
her studies at that time. Sorrow claimed the rest ot \*\\a ^«:^ *ycftV«B» 
owni and held the whole ground. BLer \io\Mi^'^^ ^tsA^ ^^jv^*^ 
j^zities— her bible and its teachings— Yisnc \tP^ot«siSsfe wi»- ^'^ 

x2 
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necessities,— faded away from view ; and instead tbefeof rose np 
the lost father, the lost home, and the lost friend yet dearer than all. 

* What's hecome of Miss Haye > ' whispered Mrs. Nettley late in 
the evening. — * Don' know,' answered Clam. * Melted away— all 
that can melt, and shaken down — all that can shake, of her. That 
ain't all, so I s'pose there's somethin* left.' 

* Poor thing '.—no wonder she takes it hard,' said the good lady.— 
* No/ said Clam, — * she never did take nothin' easy.* 

* Has she been crying all the afternoon ? ' 

* Don' know,' said Clam ; * the eye of curiosity ain't invited ; hut 
she don't take thai easy neither, when she's about it. I've seen 
her cry — once ; she'd do a year o' f/our crying in half an hour/ 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

O Land of Quiet ! to thy shore the snrf 
Of the perturbed Present rolls and sleeps ; 
Our storms breathe soft as June upon thy tar^ 
And lure out blossoms. — ^Lowxll. 

Thet were days of violent grief which for a little while fDllowed 
each other. Elizabeth spent them out of doors ; in the woods, on 
the rocks, by the water's edge. She would take her oible out with 
her, and sometimes try to read a little ; but a very few words 
would generally touch some spring which set her off upon a torrent 
of sorrow. Pleasant things past or out of her reach, the present 
time a blank, the future worse than a blank — she knew noting 
else. She did often in her distress repeat the prayer she had made 
over the first chapter of Matthew ; but that was rather the firoit of 
past thought; she did not think in those days; ahe gave up to 
feeling ; and the hours were a change from bitter and violent 
sorrow to dull and listless <^uiet. Conscience sometimes spoke ol 
duties resolved upon ; impatient pain always answered that their 
time was not now. The first thing that roused her was a little 
letter from Winthrop, which came with the pieces of fomitore and 
stores he sent up to her order. It was but a word, — or two words ; 
one of business, to say what he had done^ for her ; and one of 
kindness, to sa^ what he hoped she was doing for heraelf. fiotii 
words were brief and cool ; but with them, with the very hand- 
writing of them, came a waft of that atmosphere of influence — ^that 
silent breath of truth which everj; character breathearr-whioh in 
this instance was sweetened with airs from heaven. The image of 
the writer rose before her brightly, in its truth and uprightnesa and 
high and fixed principle ; and though Elizabeth wept bitter tears 
at the miserable contrast of h^r own, they were more healing toait 
than she had shed all those days. When she dried them, it wai 
with a new mind, to live no more hours like those ahe had beei 
living. Something less distantly unlike him she could be, ui 
would be. She rose and went into the hous^ while her evea who I 
yet red, and gave her patient and unwearied attention, &t hxim I 
to details of houseliold aTran^em^ivXA XIevs.^ nseded it. Her witi wen I 
Wt wandering, nox bex eye^ \ lisss. ^sA^^b^ssi ^sqSsi ^Jdasank V^ mnibb I 
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Then, when it was all done, she took her bonnet and went back to 
her old wood-place and her bible, with an humbler and quieter 
spirit than she had ever brought to it before. It was the fifth 
cnapter of Matthew now. The first beatitude j)uzzled her. She 
did not know what was meant by * poor in spirit/ and she could 
not satisfy herself. She passed it as something to be made out by 
and by, and went on to the others. There were obligations enough. 

* 'Meek ?' ' said Elizabeth, — * I suppose if there is anything in 
the world I am nod, it is meek. I am the very, very opposite. 
What can I do with this ? It is like a fire in my veins. Can I 
cool it ? And if I could control the outward seeming of it, that 
would not be the chan|:e of the thing itself. Besides, I couldn't ; I 
must be meek, if I seem so. She went on sorrowfully to the next. 

* * Hunger and thirst after righteousness' — ^I do desire it — I do 
not * hunger and thirst,* I don't think I do — and it is those and 
those only; to whom the promise is given. I am so miserable that I 
cannot wish enough for what I need most. God, help me to know 
what I am -seeking, and to seek it more earnestly I — 

* * Merdful ? ' ' she went on with tears in her eyes—* I think I 
am merciful. — I haven't been tried, but I am pretty sure I am 
merciful. But there it is — one must have all the marks, I suppose, 
to be a Christian. Some people may be merciful by nature — I 
aappose I am. — ' 

' Bkeaad are the j»«r0 tn heart* 

She stopped there, and even shut up her book, in utter sorrow 
and shame, that if * pure in heart ' meant pure to the All-seeing 
feye, hers was so very, very far from it. There was not a little scrap 
of her heart fit for looking into. And what could she do with it ^ 
The words of Job recurred to her, — * "Who can bring a clean thing 
out of an unclean P not one.' 

Elizabeth was growing * poor in spirit ' before she knew what 
the words meant. She went on carefully, sorrowfully, earnestly 
— ^till she came to the twenty-fourth verse of the sixth chapter. It 
startled her. 

* "So man can serre two masters : for either he will hate the one and love the 
other ; or else he will hold to the one and despise the other. Ye cannot serre 
Ckd and Uammon.' 

' That is to say then,' said Elizabeth, * that I must devote myself 
entirely to God — or not at aU. All my life and possessions and 
^ims. It means all that ! — ' 

And for * all that' she felt she was not ready. One comer for 
■elf- will and doing her own pleasure she wanted somewhere ; and 
Ranted so obstinately, that sne felt as it were, a mountain of strong 
nnwillingness rise up between God's requirements and her; an iron 

sk upon the door of her heart, the key of which she could not 

m, shutting and barring it fast against his entrance and rule. 
_ id she sat down before the strong mountain and the locked door^ 
M before something which must, and could not, ^n^'v^ \ ^\si^^ 
desperate feelinflr that it ww«<— with onotYifex ^ft«^et^\fc ^'^'^^^^^ 
H would not JSow was Elizabeth -very ^mfio^sito^^«^^^ ^[^iMai» 
J^Miffd disaomfort, 6he would have svnqil «ii ^^«^^ ^^^^ ^** 
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herself right ; if a movement of her hand could have changed her 
and cleared away the hindrance, it would have been made on the 
instant ; her iudgmeDt and her wish were clear ; hut her will was 
not. Unconaitional submission she thought she was ready for; 
unconditional obedience was a stumbling-block before which she 
stopped short. She knew there would come up occasions when her 
own will would take its way — she could not promise for it that it 
would not ; and she was afraid to give up her freedom utterly and 
engage to serve God in everything* An enormous engagement, 
she felt ! How was she to meet with ten thousand the enemy that 
came against her with twenty thousand ? — Ay, how ? But if he 
were not met — if she were to be the servant of sin for ever — all was 
lost then ! And she was not going to be lost ; therefore she wm 
going to be the unconditional servant of God. When ? — The 
tears came, but they did not flow ; they could not, for the fever of 
doubt and questioning. She dashed them away as impertinent 
asides. What were they to the matter in hand. Elizabeth was in 
distress. But at the same time it was distress that she was re- 
solved to get out of. She did not know just what to do; but 
neither would she go into the house till something was done. 

* If Mr. Landholm were here ! — ' 

* What could he do ?' answered conscience ; * there is the question 
before you, for you to deal with. You must deal with it. It's a 
plaiu question.' — *I cannot' — and 'Who will undertake for mcr' 
— were Elizabeth's answering cry. 

Her heart involuntarily turned to the great helper, but lAat 
could or would he do for her ? — it was his will she was thwarting. 
Nevertheless, * to whom should she go ?* — ^the^ shaken, needle of her 
mind's compass turned more and more steadily to its great centie. 

Ihere was light in no other quarter but on that * wicket>gate' 
towards which Bunyan's Pilgrim first long ago set off to run. 
With some such sonowful blind looking, she opened to her chapter 
of Matthew again, and carelessly and sadly turned over a leaf or 
two ; till she saw a word which though printed in the ordinary 
type of the rest, stood out to her eyes like the lettering on a sign- 
board. * Ask.' — 

' * Ask, and it shall be giyen you; seek, and ye shall find ; knock, and it ahsll be 
opened unto you.' 

The tears came then with a gush. 

* Ask what ?-— it doesn't say, — but it must be whatever mj diffi- 
culty needs— there is no restriction. 'Knock'! — I will^tillit is 
opened to me— as it will be !— ' 

The difficulty was not gone— the mountain had not suddenly 

sunk to a level ; but she had got a clue to get over the one, and 

daylight had broken through the other. Elizabeth felt not changed 

at all ; no better, and no tenderer ; but she laid hold of those 

words as one who has but uncertain footing puts his arms round a 

strung tree, — she clung as one clings there ; and clasped them with 

assurance of life. Ask V-did. ihv^ not ask, with tears that stieamed 

now ; she knocked, claspmg \)[iql\» ^\xcnL^^<^ ^SXK Taore fflad and 

sure clasp ; she knew then. tVva.V, e^feTN^QD^^«^\Ri''^i^'4aa^' 

in the rough places o£ ^ex \ieOT^- ^>aft ^<i. t^A. «X ^dS^ Vsii% «^B9i 
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for meditation or to rest ; her mood was action. She took her 
bible from the moss, and with a strong beating sense both of the 
hopeful and of the forlorn in her condition, she walked slowly- 
through the grass to the steps of her house door. As she mounted 
them, a new thought suddenly struck her, and instead of turning 
to the ri>rht she turned to the left. 

'Mrs. Nettley,* said Elizabeth, as she entered the sitting-room, 
* isn't it very inconvenient for you to be staying here with me V — 
Good Mrs. iJettley was sitting quietly at her work, and looked up 
at this quite startled. 

* Isn't it inconvenient for you ?* Elizabeth repeated. 

* Miss Haye ! — it isn't inconvenient ; — I am very glad to do it — 
if I can be of any service ' 

* It is very kind of you, and very pleasant to me ; but aren't you 
wanted at home ?' 

* I don't think I am wanted, Miss Haye, — at least I am sure my 
brother is very glad to have me do anything for Mr. Landholm, or 
foryou, I am sure, if I can.' 

Elizabeth's eye flashed ; but then in an instant she called herself 
a fool, and in the same breath wondered why it should be, that 
Winthrop's benevolence must put him in the way of giving her so 
much pain. 

* Who fills your place at home, while you are taking care of me 
here, Mrs. Nettley ?' 

* I don't suppose any of 'em can just do that,' said the good lady, 
with a littJe Dit of a laugh at the idea. 

* Well, is there any one to take care of your house and your 
brother ?' — * Mr. Landholm — he said he'd see to it.' 

* Mr. Landholm ! — * — * He promised he'd take care of George and 
the house as well. I dare say they don't manage much amiss.' 

' But who takes care of Mr. Landholm r' 

* Nobody does, if he don't himself,' said Mrs. Nettley, with a 
shake of her head. *He don't give that pleasure to any other 
living person.' — * Not when you are at home ?* 

* It makes no difference. Miss Haye.' said Mrs. Nettley, going on 
with her sewing. * He never will. He never did.* 

* But surely he boards somewhere, don't he? He don't live en- 
tirely by himself in that room r' 

* 1 hat's what he always used/ said Mrs. Nettley; * he does take 
his dinners somewhere now, I believe. But nothing else. He 
makes his own tea and breakfast, — ^that is ! — for he don't drink 
anything. If it was any one else, one would be apt to say one would 
grow unsociable, living in such a way; but it don't make any 
change in him, no more than in the sun, what sort of a place he 
lives in.* 

Elizabeth stood for a minute very still ; and then said gently, 

* Mrs. Nettley, I musn't lot you stay hero wiih me.* 

* Why not. Miss Haye ? — I am sure they don't want me. I can 
just as well stay as not. I am very glad to stay.' 

* You are wanted more there than here. liiCL\xsX.\'as«:^\» ^^^i^ss^^ 
alone. It don't matter how soon Ibecm.* «. ^ >a >.,v^v:->i 

'Dear Miaa Haye, not yet Never mxi^ tio^--w^^^^'^^ i^ic^'^^ 
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by and by,' said Mrs. Nettley, burriedly and somewbat anzioiuly. 
8ne was a littie afraid of Elizabeth. 

* How could you get home from this place ?* 

* Oh, by and by — there'll be ways— when the time comes.' 

* The time must come, Mrs. Nettley. You fire very good— I am 
very much obliged to you for coming and staying with me, — ^but in 
conscience I cannot let you stay any longer. It don't make any 
difference, a little sooner or later.' 

' Later is better. Miss Elizabeth.' 

' No — I shall feel more comfortable to think you are at home, than 
to think I am keeping you here. I would rather you should make 
your arrangements and choose what day you will go ; and I will find 
some way for you to go.' 

* I am very sorry. Miss Elizabeth,* said Mrs. Nettley, most unaf- 
fectedly. ' 1 am sure Mr. Landholm would a great deal rather I 
should stay.' 

It was the last word Elizabeth could stand. Her lip tremblecL 
as she crossed the passage to her own room and bolted the door ; and 
then she threw herself on her knees by the bedside and hid the 
quivering face in her hands. Why should it, that kind care of his, 
pierce her like thorns and arrows ? why give her that when he could 
give her no more ? * But it will all be over,' she thought to herself, 
— *this struggle like all other struggles will come to an end; mean- 
while I have it to bear and my work to do. Perhaps I shall 
get over this feeling in time — time wears out so much. But t 
should despise myself if I did. No, when I have taken up a liking 
on so good and solid grounds, I hope I am of good enough stuff to 
keen it to the end of my days.' 

Then came over her the feeling of forlomness, of londiness, 
well and thoroughly realized; with the single gleam of better 
things that sprung from the promise her heart had embraced that 
day. True and strong it was, and her soul clung to it. But 
yet its real brightness, to her apprehension, shone upon a * land 
that is very far off;* and left all the way thereunto with but a 
twilight earnest of good things to come; and Elizabeth did not 
like looking forward ; she wanted some sweetness in hand. Yet 
she clung to that, her one stand-by. She had a vague notion 
that its gleam might lead to more brightness even this side of 
heaven ; that there might be a sort of comf(Hrt growing out of 
doing one's duty, and the favour of him whose service duty is. 
Winthrop Landnolm was always bright, — and what else baa he 
to make him so } She would try what virtue there might be in it ; 
she would essay those paths of wisdom which are said to be * plea- 
santness ;' but again came the longing for help ; she felt that she 
knew so little. Again the word * ask' came back to her ; and at 
last, half comforted, wholly wearied, she rose from her long medita- 
tion by the bedside, and went towards the window. 

There was such a sparkling beauty on everything outside, under 

the clear evening sun, that its brilliancy half rebuked her. Tht 

very shadows seemed bright, ^o \m.^\. '^^t^ the lines of bght 

between them, where the tail "ipom^fci cr^^ '^^ia <:Ml^aa!k% \h«ic 

tuMntie an the eraas. Elizabeth !^/(yA\s^ >ih.^ Q^oGk^^ro^^^^v^ate* 
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ingr. fihe looked back to the time whem she had been there before, 
when she was as bright, though not as pure, as all things else ; ana 
now father and friend were away from lier, and she was alone. Yet 
still the sun shone — might it not again some time for her ? Poor 
child, as she stood there the tears dropped fast at that meeting of 
hope and sorrow — hope as intangible as the light, sorrow a thicker 
mantle than that of the cedar trees. And now the silnlight seemed 
to say * Ashy and the green glittering earth responded, 'and ye 
shall receive.* Elizabeth looked ; — she heard them say it con- 
stantly. She did not question the one word or the other. It 
seemed very sweet to her, the thought of doing her duty; and yet 
the tears which had stayed ran fast again wnen she thought of 
Mrs. Nettley's going away, and how utterly alone she should be. 
8he had sat down, and was resting her arm on the window-sill ; 
and Miss Have's face was in a state of humbled and saddened 
gravity, which no one ever saw it in before these days. As she 
sat there, Karen's voice reached her from the back oi the bouse 
somewhere ; and it suddenly occurred to Elizabeth that it might be 
as well for her to acquaint herself somewhat better with one of het 
few remaining inmates, since their number was to be so lessened. 
She dried her eyes, and went out with quick step through the 
kitchen till she neared the door of the little back porch where 
Karen was at work ; there she paused. The old woman was singing 
one of her Methodist son^s, in a voice that had once very lijtely 
been sweet and strong ; . it was trembling and cracked now. Yet 
none of the fire and spirit of old was wanting ; as was shown, not, 
indeed, by the power of the notes, but by the loving flow or cadence 
the singer gave them. Elizabeth lingered just within the door to 
listen. The melody was as wild and sweet as suited the words. 
The iirst of the song she had lost : it went on — 

' till JesiiB shall come. 
Protect and defend me until I'm called home ; 
ThoQffh worms my poor bodj may claim as their prey, 
'TwilToutshine, Wnen rising, the sun at noon-day. 

* The sun shall be darkened, the moon turned to blood. 
The mountains all melt at the presence of God ; 

Bed lightnings may flash, and loud thunders may roar, 
All thu cannot daunt me on Canaan's blest shore. 

' A glimpse of bright glory surprises my soul, 
I sink m sweet visions to view the bright goal ; 
M^ soul, while I'm singing, is leaping to go, 
Tms moment for heaven rd leave all below. 

* Parewell, my dear brethren— my Lord bids me coma; 
Farewell, mv dear sisters — I'm now going home ; 
Bright angels are whispering so sweet in my ear, — 
Away to my Saviour my spirit they'll bear. 

* I am going— I'm going— but what do I see ! — * 

She was interrupted. 

'Do you mean ail that, Karen?' said Elizabeth, stepping without 
the door. — Karen stopped her song, and looked round. — * I^^^^-^-ssssa. 
mean all that you are singing, Karen. V .o. 

* What I'm singing ?'— * Yes ; INe \>fe«\i ^%\eisss!^ \.^ ^^^^ ^ 
you feel and mean all tiiose woxda oi ^^oxxi^i^^Q^^^ 
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' I don't say no words I don't mean/ said Karen, going on with 
her work ; * anyhow, I don't mean to.' 

* But those words you have been singing — do you mean that you 
feel them all ?' 

Karen stood up and faced her as she answered, * Yes !' 

' Do you mean that you would rather die than live ?' — * If 'twas 
the Lord's will, I would,* said Karen, without moving her face. — 
* Why ?*— Karen looked at her still, but her face unbent in a little 
bit 01 a smile. — * You ain't one of the Lord's people, be you. young 
lady ?'—* I don't know,' said Elizabeth, blushing and hesitatiiig. ' I 
mean to be.' 



* Do you mean to be one of 'em ?' said Karen. 

* I wish to be — ^yes, I mean to be, — if 



I can.* 

The old woman'dried her hand which had been busy in water, 
aiid, coming up, took one of Elizabeth's, — looked at its delicate 
tints in her own wrinkled fingers, and then liftinp: a moistened eye 
to Elizabeth's face, she answered expressively, * i%cn you'll know.' 

*ButI want to know something about it now,' said the young 
lady, as Karen went back to her work. * Tell me. How can you 
wish to * leave all for heaven,' as you were singing a moment ago ?* 

* I'd ha' done that plenty o' years ago,' said Karen. * I'd got 
enough of this world by that time.' 

* Is that the reason ?' — * What reason ?' said Karen. 

* Is that the reason you would like to go to heaven ?* 

* It's the reason why I'm willing to leave the earth,' said Karen. 
* It ain't nothin* to do with heaven.* 

* Anybody might be willing to go to heaven at that rate,' said 
Elizabeth. 

* That ain't all, young lady,' said Karen, working away while 
she spoke. * I'm not omy wiUin' to go— I'm willin' to be there 
when I get there — and I*m ready too, thank the Lord !* 

* How can one be * ready for it,' Karen? It seems such a change.'— 
'It'll be a good change,* said Karen. *Mis* Landholm thinks it 
is.' — Elizabeth stood silent, the tears swelling ; she got little light 
from Karen. 

*You wa'n't one of the Lord's people when you come?— be 
you ? — ' said Karen suddenly, looking round at her. 

* I hardly know whether I am one now, Karen, — but I mean to 
try.' — * Tryin' ain't no use,* said Karen. \ If you want to be one of 
the Lord' s people, you've only to knock, and it shall be opened to you.* 

* Did you never know that fail ?* 

* I never tried it but once — it didn't fail me then,* said the old 
woman. * The Lord keeps his promises. — 1 tried it a good while — 
it don*t do to stop knockin'.' 

'But I must — one must try to do something — ^I must try to do 
my duty,' said Elizabeth. 

* Surely !* said Karen, facing round upon her again, * but you 
oan*t help that. Do you 8*pose you can love Jesus Christ, and not 

Jove to please him ? Tain't in natur* — you can*t help it.' 
'But suppose I don't love Yiim, ILoteuV «>^\d.ElLzaDeth, her voice 
obokiDg aa she said it. ' I don! t \uao^ ^^obl ^^VA^qslXNomw Vsm 
enough to iove him.* 
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There was a little pause; aiid then, without looking at her, 
Karen said in her trembling voice, a little more trembling than it 
was, *.I don't know, Miss 'Lizabeth — * To them gave He power to 
become the sons of God, even to them that believe on his name !' I 
heard a man preach that once.' 

The tears rushed in full measure to Elizabeth's eyes. She stood, 
not heeding Karen nor anything else, and the thick veil of tears 
hiding everything from her sight. It was a moment of strong joy ; 
for she knew, she believed in Him ! She was one of ' his people.' 
Her strong pillar of assurance she clasped again, and leaned her 
heart upon, with unspeakable rest. She stood till the water had 
cleared itself from her eyes ; and then she was turning into the 
house, but turned back again, and went close up to the old black 
woman. 

* Thank you, Karen,' said she. * You have given me comfort.' 

* Tou hain't got it all,' said Karen, without looking at her. 

* What do you mean ?* 

* Did you ever read a book called the * Pilgrim's Progress,' young 
lady?'-* No.' 

' I ain't much like the people there,' said Karen, ' but they was 
always glad to hear of one more that was going to be a pilgzim ; 
and clapped their hands, they did.' 

* Did you ever read it, Karen ?' 

* I beam Mis* Landholm read it — and the (Governor.' 
Elizabeth turned away, and she had not half crossed the kitchen 

when she heard Karen strike up, in a sweet refrain, 

* I'll march to Canaan's land, 
I'll land on Canaan's shore/ — 

Then something stopped the song, and Elizabeth came back to 
her room. She sat down by the window. The light was changed. 
There seemed a strange clear brightness on all tilings without 
that they had not a little while ago, and that they never had 
before. And her bread was sweet to her that night. 



CHAPTER XL. 

Heaven doth with us as we with torches do ; 
Not light them for themselves : for if our yirtaet 
Did not go forth of ns, 'twere all alike 
As if we had them not. — Shakspxabb. 

Much against Mrs. Nettley's will, she was despatched on her jour- 
ney homewards within a few days after. She begged to be allowed 
to stay yet a week or two, or three ; but Elizabeth was immoveable. 
* It woiud make no difference,* she said, * or at least I would rather 
you should go. You ought to be there — and I may as well learn at 
once to ^et used to it.' 

* But it will be very bad for you, Miss Elizabeth.' 

* I think it is right, Mrsi Nettley.' So Mrs. JSettley went ; and 
how their young lady passed her days and bw^ ^2aa <^is\fe\.xiS^"«»^ 
the sorrow ot them, the rest oi t\i© \iouwJti<5^"^Ta3«:s^5^«^.Nw^^ 

'She'd die, if there was dyia' atvxff mVct: wsvSL<2sa.^N \s^*<^" 
aia't.'-^* What for should »ho die? «ai<3Ll5jKc«^- 
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' I'm as near dead as I can be, myself/ was Clam's oonduBiTe 
replv, — * What ails you, ml ?* 

U can't catch my hream good among all these mountains/ said 
01am. * I guess the hills spiles the air hereabouts/ 

* Your young lady don't think so.' 

' No/ said Clam, ' she looks at the mountains as if she'd swaller 
tiiem whole — ^them and her Bible ; only she looks into that as if it 
would swaller her/ 

* Poor bird ! she's beat down ; it's too lonesome up here for her I* 
said Karen, more tenderly than her wont was. 

' That ain't no sign she'll go,' said Clam. 'She's as notional as 
the Gbvemor himself, when sue takes a notion ; only there 's some 
sense in his, and you never know where the sense of hers is till it 
comes out.' 

' The house is so still, it's pitiful to hear it,' said Karen. ' I 
never minded it when there wa'n't nobody in it—I knowed the old 
family was all gone — but now I hear it, seems to me, the whole day 
long. You can't hear a foot^ when you ain't in there.' 

'That'll last awhile, maybe,' said Clam ; * and then you'll have a 
row. 'Tain't in her to keep stiU more'n a certain length o' time ; 
and when she comes out, there'll be a firing up, I tell je,' 

* The Lord '11 keep his own,' said Karen, rising &om the table. 
Which sentence Clam made nothing of. 

Spite of her anticipations, the days and the Weeks sped on smoothly 
and noiselesslv. Indeed more quietness, and not less, seemed to 
be the order of them. Prooablv too much for Elizabeth's good, if 
such a slate of mere mind-liie had been of long lasting. It would 
not long have been healthy. The stir of passion, at iirst, was fresh 
enough to keep her thoughts fresh ; but as time went on, there were 
fewer tears and a more settled borne-down look of sorrow. Even 
her Bible, constantly studied-^ven prayer, constantly made over it, 
did not hinder this. Her active nature was in an unnatural state ; 
it could not be well so. And it sometimes burst the bounds she had 
set to it, and indulged in a passionate wrestling with the image of 
joys lost and longed for. Meanwhile, the hot days of August were 
passed, the first heats of September were slowly gone ; and days and 
nights began to cool off in earnest towards the fiosty weather. 

* If there ain't some way found to keep Miss Have's eyes from 
cryin', she won't have 'em to do anything else with. And she'll 
want 'em some day.' Clam, like Elizabeth of old, having nobody 
else to speak to, was sometimes driven to speak to the nearest at 
hand. — ' Is she cryin', now ?' said Karen. 

' I don't know what you'd call it,' said Clam. ' 'Tain't much like 
other folks' cryin'.' 

* Well, there's a letter Anderese fetched— you'd better take it to 
her as soon as it 'U do. Maybe it '11 do her good.* 

* Where from ?' said Clam, seizing it. 

' Anderese fetched it from Mountain Spring.' 
'iVbir I wiah 'twas— but it avn't I—' said Clam. * I'll take it to 
Iier anyhow/ 
Mliz&beiii knew that it toosn' t, ba %ooidl «j^ ^^ \wS^\\^ '^l^BfcV^^Kt 
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* Hftmukhatto, S«pt. 26, 1S17. 

'Deas Mabah, — Upon arrangement of Mr. Haye's affairs, I 
regret to say, we find it will take nearly all his effects to meet the 
standing liabilities and cover the failure of two or three lar^e 
operations in which Mr. Haye had ventured more upon uncertain 
contingencies than was his general habit in business matters. So 
little indeed will be left, at the best issue we can hope for, that 
Mrs. Haye' s interest, whose whole property, I suppose you are 
aware, was involved, I grieve to say will amount to little or 
nothing. It were greatly to be wished that some settlement had in 
time been made for her benefit ; but nothing of the kind was done, 
nor I suppose in the circumstances latterly was possible. The will 
makes ample provision, but I am deeply pained to say is, as mat- 
ters stand, but a nullity. I enclose a copy. 

* I have thought it right to advertise you of these painful tidings, 
and am, 

* Dear madam, with great respect, 

* Your obedient servant, * DxTSTTS 0. Bbick.' 

Elizabeth had read this letter, and pondered over it by turns 
half the day, when a startling thought for the first time flashed 
into her mind. Rose's desolate condition ! Less desolate than her own, 
indeed, in so far that Rose had less strength to feel ; but more deso- 
late bv far, because bein^ as friendless sne was much more helpless 
than herself. * What will she do, without money and friends ? — 
for she never had any near and dear Mends but father and me. 
Where can she live ?' 

Elizabeth jumped up and ran into the house to get away from the 
inference. But when she had sat down in her chair the inference 
stood before her. 

* Bring her here ! I cannot. I cannot. It would ruin my l ife.' 
Then, clear and fair, stood the words she had been reading — * What- 
soever ye would that men should do unto you * 

* But there is no bed-room for her but this — or else there will be 
no sitting-room for either of us ; — and then we must eat in the 
kitchen ! — * She has neither house, nor home, nor friend, nor 
money. What wouldst thou, in her place ?' 

Elizabeth put her face in her hands and almost groaned. She 
took it up and looked out, but in all bright nature she could find 
nothing which did not side against her. She ji^ot up and walked 
the room ; then she sat down and began to consider what arrange- 
ments would be necessary, and what would be possible. Then con- 
fessed to herself that it would not be all bad to have somebody to 
break her solitude, even anybody ; then got over another qualm of 
repugnance, and drew the table near her and opened her desk. 

< Shahweetah, Sept. 26, 1817. 

* Dear Rose, — ^I am all alone, like you. Will you come here 
and let us do the best we can together ? I am at a place you don't 
like, but I shall not stay here all the time, and I think you can 
bear it with me for a while. I shall have things arranged so as 
to make you as comfortable as you can be in such ettaste^^fc^^ajsisflt- 
ters, and expect you will come a» wwtl ^a'SwiL ^saax^g^^^^aR^^^s^s^ 
tnnity. Whether you (K)me by \)oa\, oit uq\»» '^iw^» ^ "^^ ^"^ ^ ' 
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will have to take the stage-coach from Pimpernel here ; and yott 
must stop at the little village of Mountain Spring, opposite Wut^a- 
qut-o. From there you can get here by wagon or Doat. I can't 
send for you, for I have neither one nor the other. 

* Yours trulv, dear Rose, * Elizabeth Haye.' 

With the letter in her hand, Elizabeth went forth to the kitchen. 

* Karen, is there any sort of a cabinet-maker at Mountain Spring }' 

* What's that?* said Karen. 

* Is there any sort of a cabinet-maker at the village ? — a cabinet- 
maker, somebody that makes tables and bedsteads, and that sort of 
thing r* — * A furnitur' shop ?* said Karen. 

' 1 es, something of that kind. Is there such a thing in Mountain 
Spring ?* — ^Karen shook her head. 

* They don't make nothin* at Mountain Snring.' 

* Where do the people get their tables ana chairs ? where do they, 
go for them ?'— * They go 'most any place,' said Karen ; * sometimes 
they goes to Pimpernel, and maybe to Starlings, or to Deerford; 
they don't go much nowheres.* 

* Can I get such things at Pimpernel ?' 

* If you was there, you could, I s'pose,' said Karen. 

* Could Anderese get a horse and cart at the village, to go forme?' 
' I guess he can Und a wagon round somewhere,' said Karen. 

• You couldn't go in a cart handy.' 

* I ! — no ; but I want him to fetch home a load of things.' 
•How'llhe knowwhattoget?'— •Iwilltellhim. Couldn^thedoit?' 

* If he knowed what was wanted, he could,* said Karen. * Me 
and him'll go. Miss Lizzie, and we'll do it.' 

* You, Karen ! I don't want to send you.' 

* Guess I'll do the best,' said the old woman. ' Anderese mightn't 
know what to fetch. What you want. Miss Lizzie ?' 

Elizabeth thought a moment whether she should ask Winthrop 
to send up the things for her ; but she could not bear to do it. 

* I want a bedstead, Karen, in the first place.' 

* What sort'll a one ?* — * The best you can find.' 

* That'll be what'U spend the most money,' said Karen, musinjflv. 
' I don't care about that ; but the nicest sort you can meet with. 

And a bureau — ' 

* What's that ?' said Karen. * I dun' know what that means.' 

* To hold clothes — with drawers, like that in my room.* 

* A cupboard V said Karen ; — * some sort like that ?' 

* No, no ; 1*11 show you what I mean, in my room ; it is called a 
bureau. And a washstand — a large one, if you can fiud it. And a 
rocking-chair — the handsomest one that can be had.* 

* I know them two,' said Karen. * That'll be a load, Miss Lizzie. 
I don't b'lieve the wagon '11 hold no more.' 

* The first fine dajr, Karen, I want you to go.' 

* The days is all fine, I speck, hereabouts,' said Karen. * We'll 
start as quick as Anderese gets a wa^on.' 

* Who's comin'. Miss 'Lizabeth?' said Clam, as she met her young 
Jady coming out of the kitchen. 

'/ don't know ; possibly Mjb. Ha'^^e. l^m&lcL^Jl thin^ to be in 
readineaa for her/ 
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' Where'll dbe sleep, Miss 'Lizabeth/ said Olatn, with opening 
eyes.—* Here/ 

* Will she have this for her bedroom ? And what'll vou do, Miss 
'Lizabeth ?* — * If she comes, we will eat in the kitchen. And with 
the thought the young lady stepped back. 

* I forgot— -Karen, do you think the wagon will hold no more ? 
Anderese must get a large one. I want a few neat chairs— plain 
ones— cane-bottomed, or rush-bottomed will do ; I want them for 
this room ; for if this lady comes, we shall have to take this for 
our eating-room. I don't want a table ; we can make this do ; — or 
we can take the one I use now ; but we want the chairs.* 

* Well, Miss Lizzie, you'll have to have *em — we'll manage to 
pile 'em on some ways.' And Miss Haye withdrew. 

* Ain't this a start now ?' said Clam, after she had rubbed her 
knives in dlence for several minutes. * Didn't 1 tell you so ?* 

* Tell what ?' said Karen. 

* W hyj that Miss 'Lizabeth couldn't keep quiet more'n long 
enough to get her spunk up. What in the name of variety is she 
at work at now !' 

* What's the matter with you ?* grumbled Karen. 

* Why, I tell you,* said Clam, facing round, * them two love each 
other like pison !' — * That's a queer way to love,' said Karen. 

•They hate each other, then — do you understand me? They 
hate so, one wouldn't thaw a piece of ice off the other's head, if it 
was freezin' her !' 

* Maybe 'tain't lust so,* said Karen. 

* What do you Know about it !* said Clam, contemptuously. 

* What do you, perhaps ?' suggested Karen. 

* I know my young lady,' said Clam, rubbing her knives ; * and 
I know t'other one. There ain't but one person in this world that 
can make Miss 'Lizabeth keep her fire down ; but she does have an 
idee of mindin' him.' 

* Who's that?' said Karen. 

* Somebody you don't know, I guess,' said Clam. 

* If 'twas all true, she wouldn't want her here,' said Karen. 

* It's all true,* said Clam, — * *cei)t the last. You don't know 
nothin', Karen. We'll see what a time there'll be when she comes. 
Eat in here !~* 

* She's eat in here afore now— and I guess she can again,' said 
old Karen, in a tone of voice which spoke her by no means so dis- 
composed as Clam's words would seem to justify. 

Perhaps Elizabeth herself had a thought or two on the close 
quarters which wotdd be the infallible result of Mrs. Haye's seizure 
of the old I keeping-room.' The twenty- seventh, spite of Karen's 
understanding of tne weather, was a rainy day. The twenty- 
eighth, Karen and Anderese went to Pimpernel on their furniture 
hunting, and came back at night with the articles, selected some- 
what in accordance with a limited experience of the usual contents 
of a cabinet-maker's warehouse. The very next day, Elizabeth set 
Anderese to foisting out and putting together her littAjb 0A\5Risiv.^*<ic^ 
Merry-go-round. Putting together, ^\«t^^ \ ^^ ^^s^ x^^^^^^ 
to pieoea from the efeots of yean and. <ioxj&iL«iB«oX. Ks^^kssw^^ 
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hardly equal to the business ; Elizabeth sent for better help from 
Mountain Spring, and watched rather eagerly the restoring of her 
favourite to strength and beauty. Watched and pressed thework, 
as if she was in a hurry. But after tightening and caulking, the 
boat must be repainted. Elizabeth watched the doing of that ; 
and bargained for a pair of light oars with her friend the work- 
man. He was an old, respectable-looking man, of no particular 
calling, that appeared. 

* Where was this here boat built?' he inquired one day as he 
was at work, and Elizabeth looking on. — ' It was built in Man- 
nahatta.' 

* A good while ago, likely ?' — * Yes, it was.' 

* Did this here belong to old Squire Landholm ?' — * No/ 

* *Twa*n*t fetched here lately, I guess, was it }* 

* No — it has lain here a long time.' 

* Who did it belong to, then ?* — * It belonged to me.' 

* Is it your'n now ?' said the man, looking up at her. 

' No,' said Elizabeth, colouring, — ' it is not ; but it belongs to a 
friend of mine.' 

* Was you ever in these parts before ?' — * Some time affo.' 

* Then you knew the old family, likely ?' — * Yes, I did.' 

' There was fine stuff in them Landholms,' said the old muu 
perhaps supplied with the figure by the timber he was nailing,— 
'real what I call ^ood stuff— parents and children. There was t 
great deal of good in all of 'em ; only the boys took notions thef 
wouldn't be nothin' but ministers or lawyers or some sort o' people 
that wears black coats, and don't have to roll up their trousers for 
nothin'. They were clever lads, too. I don't mean to say nothin' 
agin *em.' 

* Do you know how they're gettin* on ?' he asked, after a pause 
on his part and on Elizabeth's. 

* I believe Asahel is with his father, — gone West* 

* Ay, ay ; but I mean the others — them two that went to College. 
I ha' n't seen Rufus for a great spell— I went down and fetched up 
Winthrop when his mother died.' 

* Will you have paint enough to finish that gunwale ?' 

' Guess so,' said the old man, looking into his paint-pot. ' There's 
more oil in the bottle. What be them two doing now ? Win- 
throp's a lawyer, ain't he ?' — * Yes.' 

* Well, he's made a smart one, ha'n't he ? — ain't he about ai 
smart as ary one they've got in Maonahatta ?' 

* I'm not a judge,' said Elizabeth, who could not quite )ceep her 
countenance. ' 1 dare say he is.' 

* He was my favourite, always, Winthrop was, — ^the (^evemor, 
as they called nim. Well — I'd vote for him if he was sot up far 
that office — or any other office— if they'd doit while I'm aoove 
ground. Where is he now ?— in Mannahatta ?' — * Yes.' 

* Where's t'other one— the oldest— B.uf us — ^where's he }* 

* I don't know where he is. How soon will this do to bd put ii 
the water, Mr. Underbill?' 

' Well — I guess it'U want «oinA\)li^ oi ^ ^xpsk' tost. Ton osa 
S^ ^Img nrjtnout it tiU. next ^loek^ «Np!\> i^'evT 
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'Next week ! and this is Tuesday !■ 



* Yes — ^will you want it afore that? It hadn't ought to be put in 
the water one day afore Monday — if you want it to look handsome 
— or to wear worth speakin' of. 

Miss Haye was silent, and the old man's brush made long sweeps 
bick and forward over the shining gunwale. 

* You see,' Mr. Underbill went on, * it'll be all of night afore I 
get the bottom of this here done. — ^What's Eufus doin' > is he got 
to be a minister yet ?* — * No.' 

* Another lawyer ?* — * No.' 

'What is he, then?* — *I don't know — I believe he was an 
engineer.* 

* An engineer ?' said the old man, standing up, and looking at 
her. * Do you mean he's one o' them fellers that sees to the ingmes 
on the boats ? — that ain't much gettin* up in the world. I see one 
o' them once — I went to Mannahatta in the boat, just to see what 
'twas— is Kufus one o' them smutty fellers standing over the fires 
there ?' 

* Not at all ; it's a very diflferent business, and as respectable as 
that of a clergyman or lawyer.* 

* There ain t an5rthing more respectable than what his father was,* 
said Mr. Underbill. * But Rufus was too handsome — he wanted to 
wear shiny boots always/ 

Elizabeth walked oft. So it was not till the early part of October 
that the little boat was painted and dried and in the water ; and 
very nice she looked, rainted in the old colours ; Elizabeth had 
been particular about that. Rose in the meantime had been heard 
from. She was coming, very soon, only staying for something, it 
wasn't very clearly made out what, that would, however, let her 
go in a few days. Elizabeth threw the letter down, with the 
mental conclusion that it was * just like Rose ;' and resolved that 
her arms should be in a good state of training before the ' few days' 
were over. • 

' Who's ^in' in this little concern }* said Mr. Underbill, as he 
pushed it into the water. ' Looks kind o' handsome, don't it ?' — 
'^ Very nice !' said Elizabeth. 

* That old black feller ain't up to rowin' you anywhere, is he ? I 
don't believe he is.* — * I'll find a way to get about in her, somehow.' 

* You must come over and see our folks — over the other side. 
My old mother's a great notion to see you — * said he, pulling the 
boat round into place, — * and I like she should have what she's a 
fancy for.* 

' Thank you,' said Elizabeth ; with as much heed to his words as 
if a coney had requested her to take a look into his biirrow. But 
a few minutes after, some thouf|[ht made her speak again. 

* Have you a mother living, sir ?' 

' Ay,* he said, with a little laugh, * she ain't a great deal older 
than I be. She*s as spry in her mind, as she was when she was 
sixteen. Now — will you get into this ?' 

Not now. Whereabouts do you live ?* ^ 

* Just over,' he said, pointing with \i\a V\i\m^ Q>^^T\!aa» ^^^i^a^t 
and &CIVB8 the river, * the only nouae you oodl «»efc^^>3^^'5t NXvaxs^ss^xs^- 
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tain there— just under "Wut-a-qut-o. 'Tain't a very sociable place, 
and we are glad to see visitors.* He went; and Elizabeth only 
waited to have him out of sight, when she took gloves and oars, ana 
planted herself in the little * Merry-go-round.* 

* My arms won't carry me far to-dai^,* she thought, as she pushed 
away from the rocks, and slowly skimmed out over the smooth 
water. But how sweet to be dappling it again with her oar-blades, 
— how gracefully they rose and fell— -how refreshing already that 
slight movement of her arms — how deliciously independent and 
alone she felt in her light carriage. Even the thrill of recollection 
could not overcome the instant's pleasure. Slowly and lovingly 
Elizabeth's oars dipped into the water ; slowly and stealthily uie 
little boat glided along. Shd presently was far enough out to see 
Mr. Underbill's bit of a farmhouse, sitting brown and lone at the 
foot of the hill, close by the water's edge. Elizabeth lay on her oars, 
and stopped and looked at it. 

* Go over there ! Ridiculous ! Why should I ? ' 

* And why shouldn't I ?' came in another whisper. * Do me no 
harm — give them some pleasure. It is doing as I would be done by.' 

* But I can't give i)leasure to all the old women in the land,' sne 
went on, with excessive disgust at the idea. 

*And this is only one old woman,* went on the other quiet 
whisper, * and kindness is kindness, especially to the lonesome. — * 

It was very disagreeable to think of ; Elizabeth rebelled at it 
strongly ; but she could not get rid of the idea that Winthrop in 
her place would go, and would make himself exceedingly accept- 
able ; she knew he would ; and in the light of that idea, more than 
of any other argument that could be brought to bear, Elizabeth's 
conscience troubled her. She lay still on her oars now and then to 
think about it ; she could not go on and get rid of the matter. She 
pondered Winthrop's fancied doing in the circumstances; she 
knew how he would comport himself among these poor people; 
she felt it ; and then it suddenly flashed across her mind, * Even 
Christ pleased not himself;* and she knew tJien why Win- 
throp did not. Elizabeth's head drooped for a minute^ TU 
go,' — she said to herself. Her head was raised again then, and 
with a good will the oars made the little boat go over the 
water. She was elated to find her arms so strong, stronger now 
than they had been five minutes ago ; and she took her way down 
towards the bottom of the bay, where once she had gone buckle- 
. berryinfr, and where a rich growth of wood covered the banks and 
showed in one or two of its members here and there already a touch 
of frost. Here and there an orange or reddish branch of maple 
leaves — a yellow-headed butternut, partly bare — a ruddying dog- 
wood or dogwood's family connexion, — a hickory showing suspi- 
cions of tawny among its green. A fresh and rich wall-side of 
beauty the woody bank was. Elizabeth pulled slowly along, coast- 
ing the preen wilderness, exulting in her freedom and escape from 
all possible forms of home annoyance and intrusion ; but that 
exulting, only a very sad break in a train of weary and painful 
thoughts and remembrances. It was the only break to them ; for 
juBt then sorrov^ful things had got the uppernand ; and even the 
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Bible promises to which she had clung, and the faith that laid hold 
of them, and the hopes that grevr out of them, could not make her be 
other than downcast and desponding. Even a Christian life, all alone 
in the world, with nobody and for nobody, seemed desolate and un- 
cheering. Winthrop Landhoim led such a life, and was not desolate, 
nor uncheered. — * But he is very different from me ; he has been 
long a traveller on the road where my unsteady feet have but just 
set themselves ; he is a man and I am a woman !' — And once Eliza- 
beth even laid down her oars, and her head upon the hands that 
had held them, to shed the tears that would have their own pecu- 
liar way of comfort and relief. The bay, and the boat, and the 
woody shore, and the light, and the time of year, all had too 
much to say about her causes of sorrow. But tears wrought their 
own relief; and again able to bear the burden of life, Elizabeth 
pulled slowly and quietly homewards. 

Looking behind her as she neared the rocks, to make sure that 
she was approaching them in a right direction, she was startled to 
see a man's figure standing there. Startled, because it was not the 
bent- shouldered form of Mr. UnderhilJ, nor the slouching habit of 
Anderese ; but tall, stately, and well put on. It was too far to see 
the face. ; and in her one startled look Elizabeth did not distinctly 
recognise anything. Her heart gave a pang of a leap at the possi- 
bility of its beitlg Winthrop ; but she could not tell whether it 
were he or no ; she could not be sure that it was, yet who else 
should come there with that habit of a gentleman? Could Mr. 
Brick ? — No, he had never such an air, even at a distance. It was 
not Mr. Brick. Neither was it Mr. Herder ; Mr. Herder was too 
short. Every nerve now trembled, and her arms pulled nervously 
and weakly her boat to the shore. When might she look again ? 
She did not till she must ; then her look went first to the rocks, 
with a vivid impression of that dark figure standing above them, 
seen and not seen — she guided her boat in carefully — then just graz- 
ing the rocks she looked up. The pang and the start came again, 
for though not Winthrop it was Winthrop' s brother. It was 
Rufus. The nervousness and the flutter quieted themselves, 
almost; but probably Elizabeth could not have told then by 
the impulse or what feeling or feelings it was, that she coolly 
looked down again and gave her attention so steadily and minutely 
to the careful bestowment of her skiff, before she would set foot on 
the rocks and give her hand and eye to the person who had been 
waiting to claim them. By what impulse also she left it to him 
entirely to say what he was there for, and gave him no help what- 
ever in her capacity of hostess. 

* You are surprised to see me,' said Rufus after he had shaken the 
lady's hand and helped her on shore. 

* Rather. I could not imagine at first who it might be.* 

*I am glad to find you looking so well,' said the gentleman, 
gravely. * Very well indeed.* 

*It is the flusn of exercise,* said Elizabeth. *I was not looking 
well, a little while ago ; and shall not be, in a little time to come.* 

* Rowing is good for you,' said Rufus. — *It is pleasant,* stAd. 
Elizabeth. * I do it for the pleasantness, not for tfea ^q^^^ssnk^V 

x1 
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' Rather severe exercise, isn't it ?' 

' Not at all !' said Elizabeth, a little soomfally. ' I am not strong- 
armed just now — but it is nothing to move a boat like that.' 

' Some ladies would not think so/ 

They had been slowly moving up ihe path towards the house. 
As they reached the level of the grassy garden ground, where the 
path took a turn, Rufus stopped and faced about ui)on the river. 
The fair October evening air and light were there, over the watar 
and over the land. 

' It is beautiful !' he said, somewhat abstractedly. 

' You are not so fond of it as your brother, Mr. Landholm/ said 
Elizabeth. — * What makes you think so ?* There was quick annoy- 
ance in his tone, but Miss Maye was not careful. 

* Am I wrong ? Are you as fond of it ?* 

' I don't know,' said Rufus. * His life has been as steadily given 
to his pursuits as mine has to mine.' — * Perhaps more. But what 
then ? I always thought you loved the city.' 

* fes,* Rufus said, thoughtfully, * I did ; but I love this too. It 
would be a very cold head and heart that did not.' Elizabeth 
made no reply ; and the two enjoyed it in silence for a minute or 
two longer. * For what do you suppose I have intruded upon you 
at this time, Miss Haye ?* 

* For some particular purpose ; what, I don't know. I have been 
trying to think.' — * I did not venture to presume upon making an 
orainary call of civility.* 

"What less are you going to do;— thought Elizabeth, looking at 
him with her eyes a Httle opened. 

* I have been — for a few months past — constantly engaged in 
business at the South ; and it is but a chance which pernutted me 
to come here lately — I mean, to Mannahatta — on a visit to my 
brother. I am not willing to let sUp any such opportunity.' 

'I should think you would not,' said Elizabeth, wondering. 
' There I heard of you. — Shall we walk down again ?' 

* If you please. I don't care whether up or down.* 

' I coula not go home without turning a little out of my way to 
pay this visit to you. I hope I shall be forgiven.' 

'^I don't know what I have to forgive, yet,' said Elizabeth. 
He was silent, and bit his lip nervously. 

* Will you permit me to say — ^that I look back with great plea- 
sure to former times passed in your society — ^in Mannahatta ; — ^that 
in those days I once ventured to entertain a thought which I aban- 
doned as hopeless, — ^I had no right to hope, — ^but that since I have 
heard of the misfortunes which nave befallen you, it has come back 
to me a^ain with a power I have not had the strength to resist- 
along with my sympathy for those misfortunes. Dear Miss Haye, 
I hope for your forgiveness and noble interpretation, when I say 
that I have dared to confess this to you from the impulse of the 
very circumstances which make it seem most darings* 

* The misfortunes you allude to are but one,' said Elizabeth. 
' One — yes, — ^but not one in the consequences it involved.' 

' At that rato of reckoning,' said Elizabeth, ' there would be no 
snob a thing as one misfortune in the world.' 
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* I was not thinking of one,* said Rufus, quietly. * The actual loss 
you haye suffered is one shared by many — ^pardon me, it does not 
always imply equal deprivation, nor the same need of a strong and 
helping friendly hand. 

Elizabeth answered with as much quietness, 

* It is probably good for me that I have care on my hands ; it 
would be a weak wish, however natural, to wish that I could throw 
off on some agent the charge of my affairs.* 

* The charge I should better like,' said Rufus, looking at her, 
— * the only charge I should care for,— would be the charge of their 
mistress.* 

An involuntary quick movement of Elizabeth put several feet 
between them ; then after half a minute, with a flushed face and 
somewhat excited breathing, she said, not knowing precisely what 
she said, * I would rather give you the charge of my propeifty, sir. 
The other is, you don't very well know what.* 

* My brother would be the better person to perform the first duty, 
probably,' Rufus returned, with a littie of his old-fashioned haugh- 
tiness of style. 

Elizabeth's lips parted and her eye flashed, but as she was not 
looking at him, it only flashed into the water. Both stood proudly 
silent and still. Elizabeth was the first to speak, and her tone was 
gentle, whatever the words might be. 

* You cannot have your wish in this matter, Mr. Landholm, and 
it would be no blessing to you if you oould. I trust it will be no 
great grief to you that you cannot.' 

* My grief is my own,' said Rufus, with a mixture of expressions. 
• How should that be no blessing to me, which it is the greatest de- 
sire of mv life to obtain. Miss Haye V 

* I don t think it is,' said Elizabeth. ' At least it will not be. You 
will find that it is not. It is not the desire of mine, Mr. Landholm.' 
There was silence again— a mortified silence on one part — for a little 
space. 

* You will do justice to my motives ?' he said. * I have a right te 
ask that, for I deserve so much of you. If my suit had been an un- 
generous one, it might better have l!een pressed years ago than now.' 
— * Why was it not?' said Elizabeth. 

It was the turn of Rufus' s eyes to flash, and his lips and teeth 
saluted each other vexedly. 

* It would nrobably have been as unavailing then as now,* he re- 
plied. * I bid you good evening. Miss Haye. I ask nothing from 
you. I beg pardon for my unfortunate and inopportune intruncHL 
just now. I shall annoy you no more.* 

Elizabeth returned his parting bow, and then stood quite 0<ill 
where he left her, while he walked up the path they had just eome 
down. She did not movO, except her head, till he had passed out 
of sight and was quite gone ; then she seated herself on one of the 
rocks near which her boat was moored, and clasping her hands 
round her knees, looked down into tiie water. What to find tliere? 
— ^the grounds of the disturbance in which her whole nature was 
working ? it lay deeper than that. It wrought and wrought, what- 
ever it was— the colour flushed and the lips zbo^^I -^vwsaSssQa&c^-r*- 
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her brow knit, — till at last the hands came to her eyes and her face 
sunk down, and passionate tears, passionate sobbing:, told what 
Elizabeth could tell in no other way. Tears, proud and humble 
— rebelling and submitting. 

* It is good for me, I suppose,* she said, as she at last rose to her 
feet, fearing that her handmaid might come to seek her, — * my 
proud heart needed to be brought down in some such way — needed 
to be mortified even to this. Even to this last point of humilia- 
tion. To have my desire come and mock me so, and, as it were, 
shake my wish in my face ! But how could he think of me ? — he 
could not — he is too good — and t am a poor thing, that may be 
made good, I suppose * 

Tears flowed again, hot and unbidden ; for she was walking up 
to the house, and did not want anybody to see them. And in truth, 
before she was near the house. Clam came out and met her halfway 
down the path. 

* Miss *Lizabeth, I don' know as you want to see nobody,' 

* Who is there for me to see r' 

* Well — there's an arrival. I s'pect we'll have to have supper in 
the kitchen to night.' 



CHAPTER XLI. 

With weary steps I loiter on. 

Though uwajs under altered skies 

The purple from the distance dies, 
My prospect and horizon gone. — TBVKysoB'. 

Whethee or not Elizabeth wanted to see anybody she did not say 
— except to herself. She walked into the house, fortified with all 
the muniments of her spirit for the meeting. It was a qtiiet one 
on the whole. Rose criea a good deal, but Elizabeth bore it without 
any giving way ; saving once or twice a slight twinkling of lip and 
eye, instantly commanded back. Rose had all the demonstration 
to herself, of whatever kind. Elizabeth sat still, silent and pale j 
and when she could get free, went and ordered supper. 

The supper was in Mrs. Landholm's old kitchen ; they two alone 
at the table. Perhaps Elizabeth thought of the old time ; perhaps 
her thoughts had enough to do with the present. She was silent, 
grave, and stern ; not wanting in any kind care nevertheless. Rose 
took tears and bread and butter by turns ; and then sat with her 
face in her handkerchief all the evening. It seemed a very, yeiy 
long e.vening to her hostess, whose face bespoke her more tired, 
weary, and grave, with every succeeding half-hour. Why was this 
companion, whose company of all others she least loved, to be yet 
her sole and only companion of all the world ! Elizabeth by turns 
fretted, and by turns scolded herself for being ungrateful, since 
she confessed that even Rose was better for her thaii to be utterly 
alone. Yet Rose was a blessing that greatly irritated her com- 
posure and peace of mind. So the evening literally wore away. 
But when at last Rose was kissing her hostess for good ni^ht, 
.between sobs she stammered, * I am very glad to be here, Lizzie, — 
it seema like being at home again.' 



V 

« 
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Elizabeth gave her no answer besides the answering kiss ; but 
her eyes tilled full at that, and as soon as she reached her own 
room the tears came in long and swift flow, but sweeter and gentler 
and softer than they had flowed lately. And very thankful that 
she had done right, very soothed and refreshed that her right doing 
had promised to work good, she laid herself down to sleep. But 
her eyes had hardly closed when the click of her door-latcn made 
them open again. Rose's pretty night- cap was presenting itself. 

' Lizzie ! aren't ^rou afraid without a man in tne house ?' 

' There is a man in the house.' 

* Is there ?* — * Yes. Anderese — ^Karen's brother.* 

* But he is old.' — * He's a man,' 

* But aren't you ever afraid ?' 

* It's no use to be afraid,' said Elizabeth. *I am accustomed to 
it. I don't often think of it.' 

* I heard such queer noises,' said Rose, whispering. * I didn't 
think of anything before, either. May I come in here ?' 

'It's of no use, Rose,' said Elizabeth. * You would be just as 
much afraid to-morrow night. There is nothing in the world to be 
afraid of.' 

Rose slowly took her night-cap away, and Elizabeth's head went 
down on her pillow. But her closing eyes opened again at the click 
of the latch of the other door. 

* Miss 'Lizabeth ! '— * Well, Clam ?'— ' 

* Karen's all alive, and says she ain't goin' to live no longer.' 

* What !— '— * Karen.' 

* What's the matter ?'— * Maybe she's goin', as she says she is ; 
but I think maybe she ain't.' 

* Where is she ?' said Elizabeth, lumping up. 

* In here,' said Clam. * She won t die out of the kitchen.' 
Elizabeth threw on her dressing-gown and hurried out ; thinking 

by the way that she had got into a forest of difficulties, and wish- 
ing the daylight would look through. Karen was sitting before 
the Are, wrapped up in shawls, in the rocking-chair. 

* What's the matter, Karen ? 

Karen's reply was to break forth into a tremulous scrap of her 
old song, — 

**Fm going, — Fm going, — I'm going, " 

* Stop,' said Elizabeth. * Don't sing. Tell me what's the matter.* 
' It's nothin' else, Miss Lizzie,' said the old woman. ' I'm goin' 

—I think I be.' 

* Why do you think so ? How do you feel ?' 

* I don't feel no ways, somehow; it's a kinder givin* away. I 
think I'm just goin', ma'am.' 

* But what am you, Karen ?' 

'It's time,' said Karen, jerking herself backwards and forwards 
in her rocking-chair. * I'm seventy years and more old. I hain't 
got no more work to do. I'm goin' ; and I'm ready, praise the 
Lord! They're most all gone; and the rest iscomin' after; it's 
time old Karen was there.' 

* But that's no sign you mayn't live longer,' said Elizabeth. 
' Seventy years is nothing. How do you feel sick ?' 
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' It's all over, Miss Lizzie/ said the old woman. * Ifs giyin* 
away. I'm goin' — I know I be. The time's come.' 

* I will send Anderese for a doctor — where is there one ?* 
Karen shivered and put her head in her hands, before she spoke. 

* There ain't none — 1 don't want none — there was Doctor Kipp 
to Mountain Spring, but he ain't no 'count; and he's gone away.* 

* Clam, do speak to Anderese and ask him about it, and tell him 
to go directly, if there is any one he can go for. What can I do 
for you, Karen?' — * I guess nothin'. Miss lizzie. If the Governor 
was here, he'd pray tor me ; but it ain't no matter — ^I've been 
prayin' all my life— it's no matter if I can't pray good just right 
now. The Lord knows all.' 

Elizabeth .stood silent and stiU. — * Shall I — ^would you lik6 to 
have me read for you ?' she asked, somewhat timidly. 

*No,' said Karen, * not now, I couldn't hear. Read fop yourself 
Miss Lizzie. I wish the Governor was here.* 

What a throbbing wish to the same effect was in Elizabeth*8 
heart ! She stood, silent, sorrowful, dismayed, watching Karen| 
wondering at herself in her changed circumstances ana life a^a 
occupation ; and wondering if she were only going down into tiie 
valley of humiliation, or if she had got to the bottom. And almost 
thinking Karen to be envied if she were, as she said, ' going.' 

* What's the matter } ' said Eose, and her night-cap at the other 
door. 

* Karen don't feel very well. Don't come here, Bose.' 

* What are you there for ? ' 

* I want to be here. You go to bed and keep quiet — ^I'U tell you 
another time.' — * Is she sick ? ' 

* Yes — I don't know — Go in, Rose, and be quiet ! * 

Which Rose did. Clam came back and reported that there was 
no doctor to be sent for^hort of a great many miles. Elizabeth's 
heart sunk fearfully. What could she and her companions do with 
a dying woman ? — if she were really that. Karen crept nearer the 
fixe, and Clam built it up and made it blaze. Then ahe stood on 
one side, and her young mistress on the other. 

* Go to bed. Miss 'Lizabeth,' said Clam. * I'll see to her.* 
But Elizabeth did not move so much aeian eyelid. 

' I don't want nothin',' said Karen presently. ' Miss Lizzie, if 
yon see the Governor — tell him — ' * TeH him what ? * 

* Tell him to hold on, — ^will you ? — the way his mother went and 
the way he's a goin'. TeU him to hold on till he gets Ihere. Will 
you tell him ? ' 

* Certainly ! I will tell him anything you please.' — ^Karen wai 
silent for a little space, and then began again. — * Is't your way ? * 
— Elizabeth's lips moved a little, but they closed and she made no 
answer. 

* Mis' Landholm went that way, and Governor's goin', and Pm 
goin' too. 

• • I'm going,— rm gomg,— rm— * * 

' Do yon feel better, Karen ? ' said Elizabeth, interrnpting hff. 
' I'm goin' — I don't know how soon axactlj* Miis Lizzie— but I 
feel it lam all givin* away. 1V« time. I've seen my lift all 
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through, and I'm readjr. I'm ready--praise the Lord. I was ready 
a great while ago, but it wa'n't the Lord's time : and now if he 
pleases, I'm ready/ 

* Wouldn't you feel better if you were to go to your own room 
and lie down ? ' 

Karen made no answer for some time, and then only was half 
understood to say that * this was tjie best place.* Elizabeth did 
not move. Clam fetched a thick coarse coverlid, and wrapping 
herself in it, lay down at full length on the floor. 

* Go to bed, Miss 'Lizabeth, — l*m settled. I'U see to her. I guess 
she ain't goin' afore momin'.' 

* You will go to sleep, Clam, and then she will have nobody to do 
anything for her.' — * I'U wake up once in a while, Miss 'Lizabeth, 
to see she don't do nothin' to me.* 

Elizabeth stood another minute, thinking bitterly how invaluable 
Winthrop would be, in the very place where she knew herself so 
valueless. Another sharp contrast of their two selves ; and then 
she drew up a chair to the fire and sat down too ; determined at 
least to do the little she could do, g[ive her eyes and her presence. 
Clam's entreaties and representations were of no avail. Karen 
made none. They watched by her. or at least Elizabeth did, through 
hour after hour. She watched alone, for Clam slept and snored 
most comfortably; and Karen's poor head much of the time rested 
in her hands. Wnether conscious or unconscious, she was very 
quiet ; and her watcher trimmed the fire and mused with no inter- 
ruption. At first with much fear and trembling ; for she did not 
know how soon Karen's prophecy might come true; but as the 
mg[ht wore on and no change was to be seen or felt, this feeling 
quieted down and changed into a very sober and sad review of all 
the things of her own hfe, in the past and in the future. The pre- 
sent was but a point, she did not dwell on it ; yet in that point was 
the sweetest and fairest thing her mind had in possession ; her be- 

f inning of a new life and ner hold of the promise which assured 
er that strength should not be wanting to live it until the end. 
She did look over her several present duties, and made up her mind 
to the self-denying and faithful performance of them ; but then her 
longing came back, for a human hand to hold her and help her on 
the journey's wajr. And her head bowed to the chair-back ; and 
it was a good while before she recollected again to look at the fire 
or at her charge in front of it. 

Karen's attitude was more easy; and Elizabeth^ excessively 
fatigued, with pain as well as weariness, felt inclmed to steal 
off to bed and leave her door open, that she might readily hear if 
she was wanted. But it occurred to her that Winthrop for his own 
ease never would have deserted his post. She dismissed the thought 
of sleep and rest ; and disposed herself to wear out the remnant of 
the night as she had begun it ; in attendance on what she was not 
8ure needed her attendance. A longer night Elizabeth never knew; 
and with fear in the first part and watching in the last part of it, 
the morning found her really haggard and ill. But Karen was no 
worse : and not knowing what to think about her, but comforting 
herself with the hope that at least her danger was not im3sisss:&^> 
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Elizabeth went to bed, coveting sleep inexpressibly, for its forget- 
fulness as well as its rest. But sleep was not to be bad so promptly. 

* Miss 'Lizabetb ! — * And there stood Clam before her opening 
eyes, as fresh and as black as ever, with a clean turban in the last 
state of smartness. 

* What is the matter ?* — * Where will you have breakfast ? Earen 
ain't goin' at all at present. Where will you have it ?* 

* Nowhere/ — * Will I clear her out of the kitchen ?* 

* No ! — ^let her alone. Mrs. Haye's woman may see to breakfast 
in her mistress's room — I don't want anything — but sleep. Let 
Karen have and do just what she wants.' 

* Wont Clam do as much !' — said the toss of the dean turban as 
its owner went out of the room. And the issue was, a very nioe 
breakfast brought to Miss Haye's bedside in the space of half an 
hour. Elizabeth was waked up and looked dubious. 

* You want it,' said her haninaid. * The Governor said you was 
to take it.' 

* Is he here V exclaimed Elizabeth, with an amount of fire in 
eye and action that, as Clam declared afterwards, * had like to have 
made her upset everything.' But she answered demurely. * He 
ain't here lust yet. I guess he's comin', though.* 

Elizabeth's eye went down, and an eye as observant if not so 
brilliant as her own, watched how the pink tinge rose and mounted 
in the cheeks as she betook herseK to the bread and coffee. ' Ain't 
she eatin' her breakfast like a good child !' said Clam to herself. 
* That put her down.* 

And with a * Now you'll sleep — * Clam carried off the breakfast 
tray, and took care her mistress should have no second disturbance 
from anybody else. Elizabeth only heard once or twice in tiie 
course of the day that nothing was wanted from her ; so slept her 
sleep out. 

It was slept out at last, and Elizabeth got up and began to 
dress. Or ratner, took her dressing-comb in hand and planted her- 
self in front of the window, and there forgot what she had to do. 
It was a fine afternoon of October, late in the day. It was very 
fair outside. The hills touched here and there in tneir apreen with 
a frost-spot— yellow, or tawny, or red ; the river- water lying very 
calm ; and a calm sky over-head ; the air as pure as though vapours 
and mists were refined away for ever. The distant triees of the 
woodland showed in round distinct masses of foliage, through such 
an atmosphere ; the rocky shore edge cut sharp against the water ; 
the nearer cedars around the home valley seemed to tell their incU- 
vidual leaves. Here and there in some one of thexn a Virginia 
creeper's luxuriant wreaths were colouring with suspicious tokens 
of crimson. Not in their full brilliancy yet, the trees and the 
vine-leaves were in fair preparation ; and rancy could not imagine 
them more fair than they looked that afternoon. 

* So bright without ! — and so dark within !' Elizabeth thought 
* When will it end — or is it only beginning ? Such a flood of 
brightness was over me a little while ago, — and now, there is one 
burden in one room, and another in another room, and I myself 
am the greatest burden of all. Because my life has nothing to 
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look forward to— in this world — and heaven is not enough ; I want 
something in this world. — Yes, I do. — Yet Winthrop Landholm 
has nothing more than I have, in this world's things, and he don't 
feel like me. What is the reason ? Why is his face always so at 
Test, — so hright — so strong ? Ah, it must be that he is so much 
better than I!— he has more, not of this world's things; religion 
is something to him that it is not to me ; he must love his Master 
far better than I do. — Then religion might be more to me. — It shall 
be — I will try ; — ^but oh ! if I had never seen another Christian in 
all my life, now well his single example would make me know 
that religion is a strong reality. What a reward his will be ! I 
wonder now many besides me he will have drawn to heaven — ^he 
does not dream that he has ever done me any good. Yet it is 
pleasant to owe so much to him — and it's bitter ! ' 

* You'll tire yourself with lookin', Miss 'Lizabeth,' said €lam 
behind her. ' Mannsdiatta ain't so far off as that.' 

Elizabeth started a little from her fixed attitude, and began to 
handle her dressing-comb. 

* 'Taint so far folks can't get here, I guess.' 
' Clam !' said her mistress, facing about, 

* Well, Miss Lizzie ' 

* Go and take care of Karen. I don't want you.' 

* She don't want me,* said Clam. * And you've had no dinner.' — 
* Do as I tell you. I shall not have any.' 

With this spur, Elizabeth was soon dressed, and then walked into 
Mrs. Have's room. Eose apparently had had leisure for medita- 
tion, and had made up her mmd upon several things ; but her brow 
chanj^ed as her cousin came in. 

* Lizzie ! why you've been up all night, Emma says.' 

* That's nothing. I've been down all day.' 

* But what's the matter with this old woman V 

* I don't know. She don't know herself.' 

' But Emma said she thought she was dying V 

* So she did. I don't know whether she is right or not.* 
' Dying ! is she !' said Rose, with a little scream. 

' I don t know. I hope not, so soon as she thinks. She is no 
worse to-night.' — * But what are you going to do V 
'Nothing — ^more than I have done.' 

* But are yon going to stay here ?' — * Stay here. Rose ! — ' 

' Yes — I mean — who's going to take care of her ! And isn't she 
your cook ?* A curious, quick gleam of a laugh passed over Eliza- 
beth's face ; it settled graver than before. 

' Clam can cook all you and I want.' 

* But who*s going to take care of her ?* 

* I have sent for help, and for a doctor.* 

* Haven* t you sent for a doctor before ! Why, Lizzie !* 

* I sent early this morning. The messenger had to go a number 
of miles.' 

* And, isn't there anybody about the house but Clam and Emma?' 
— * Anderese is here. I sent somebody else.* 

* * What use is an old thiwr like that about a place ?* 
Elizabeth was silent. The cloud gathered on Rose's faoe> aixd. 
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that it might not cast its shadow on her cousin, she looked out of 
the window. Then Clam came in. 'Where'll supper he, Miss 
Elizabeth?' 

* Is Karen in the kitchen?* 

* Oh ! I won't have tea in there !* said Rose, with one of her old 
little screams. — * Let it be here, Clam.* 

* What*Il it be, Miss *Lizabeth ?' — * Anything you please.* 

' There's nothing in the house to he pleased with,' said Clam ; 
* and you've had no dinner.* 
** Bread and butter and tea — and boil an egg,' 

* That would be pleasant,' said Clam, capacity and fun flhining 
out of every feature ; ' but Karen's hens don t lay no eggs when she 
ain't round.* 

* Byead and butter and tea, then.' — * Butter's gone,* said Clam. 

* Bread and cold meat, then.* — * Fresh meat was all eat up days 
ago ; and you and Mis' Haye don't make no 'count of ham.* 

Elizabeth got up and went out to Anderese, and despatched him 
to MouDtain Spring after what forapre he could find. Then from a 
sense of duty went back to her cousin. Rose was looking out of the 
window again when she came in, and kept silence for a little space ; 
but silence was never Rose's forte. 

* Lizzie, what makes you live in such a place ?' 

' It was the pleasantest place I could find,' said her cousin, with 
a tone of suppressed feeling. 

* It's so lonely !' said Rose. — * It suited me.' 

' Bat it isn't safe,' said Rose. ' What if something happened tA 
you, with nobody about, what would you do ?* ^ 

' It has not been a subject of fear with me,' said Elizabeth. ' I 
haven't thought about it. 

* Who comes to see you here ? anybody ?' 

*No. Who should come?' said Elizabeth, sternly. 'Whom 
should I want to see ?' — * Don't you want to see anyboay, ever ? I 
do. I don't like to be in a desert so.' Elizabeth was silent, with a 
set of the lips that told of thoughts at work. 

* Doesn't Winthro^ Landholm come here ?* — * No !' 

* I'm not used to it,' said Rose, whimpering ; * I can't live lo. 
It makes me feel dreadfully.' 

' Whom do pou want to see, Rose ?' said Elizabeth, with an 
expression that ought to have reminded her companion whom she 
was dealing with. 

* I don't care who — anyone. It's dreadful to live so, and see 
nothing but the leaves shaking and the river rolling and this great 
empty place.' — * Empty !' said Elizabeth, with again a quick 
glancing laugh. * Well ! — you are yourself yet ! But at any nU» 
the leaves don't shake much to-day.' 

* They did last night,' said Rose. ' X was so frightened I didn't 
know what to do, and with no man in the house either, good for 
anything — I didn't sleep a wink till after one o'clock.* 

Was your sleep ever disturbed by anything of more importanpe 
than the wind ?' — * 1 don't know what you mean,' said jSUum i& 

tears. " I think you're very unkind ! * 

' What wovli you like me to do, Rose ?' 
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* Let's go away from here.* 

* Where ?* — * Idon't care — ^to Mannahatta.* 

* What do you want to do in Mannahatta ?* 

* Why, nothing, — what everybody does — live like other people. 
I shall die here.* 

*Is the memory of the best friend you ever had, so little worth, 
Bose, that you are in a hurry to banish it your company already ?* 

* I don't know what you mean,* said Rose, with one of her old 
pouts, and then bursting into fresh weeping. * I don't know why 
one should be miserable any more than one can help. I have been 
miserable enough, I am sure. Oh Uzzie ! — I think you're very 

' unkind! — * 

Elizabeth's face was a study; for the fire in her eyes shone 
through water, and every feature was alive. But her Ups only 
moved to tremble. 

* I wont stay here !* said Rose. * 1*11 go away and do some- 
thing. I don't care what I do. I dare say there's enough left for 
me U> live upon ; and I can do without Emma. I can hve some- 
how, if not quite as well as you do.' 

* Hush, Rose, and keep a fittle sense along with you,* said Eliza- 
beth. — * There must he enough left for me somehow,* Rose went on, 
sobbing. * Nobody had any right to take my money. It was 
mine. Nobody else had a right to it. It is mine. I ought to 
have it.* 

* Rose ! ' Rose involuntary looked up at the speaker who 

was standing before her, fire flashing from eye and lip, like the 
relations of Q,ueen Gulnare in the fairy story. 

* Rose!— do not dare to speak to me in that way! — ever again ! 
— ^whatever else you do. I will leave you to get back your 
senses.* 

With very prompt and decided action, Miss Haye sought her 
rowing gloves in her own room, put them on, and went down to 
the rocks where the Merry-go-round lav. She stopped not to look 
at anything ; she loosened the boat ana pushed out into the water. 
And quick and smartly the oars were pulled, till the skiff was half 
way over the river towards Mr. Underbill's house. Suddenly 
there they stopped. Elizabeth's eyes were bent on the water about 
two yards from the stern of the boat ; while the paddles hung 
dripping, dripping more and more slowly, at the sides, and the 
little skiff floated gently up with the tide. But if Elizabeth's eyes 
were looking into nature, it was her own ; her face grew more set- 
tled and grave, and then sorrowful every minute ; and at last the 
paddle-handles were thrown across the boat, and her arms and her 
nead rested upon them. And the little skiff floated gently up 
stream. It had got some distance above Mr. Under hill's, when ite 
mistress lifted her head and looked about, with wet eyelashes, to 
see where she was. Then the boat's head was turned, and some 
steady pulling brought her to the gravelly beach in front of Mr. 
Underhill's house. Its owner was luckily there to help her out. 

* Well, I declare thaft's clever of you,' said he, as he grasped the 
bow of the little vessel to draw it further up. * I didn't much 
expect you'd come when I asked you. Why you can row, real smart.' 
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* I don't see how I am going to get out, Mr. Underliill.* 

* Step up on there, can t you — I'll hold her, — can you jump ?'- 

* But Mr. Underhill, that's going to do no good to my boat. — 

* What aint ? ' — * That gravel— grating and grinding on it, 

the tide makes.' 

* 'Twon't do nothin' — it'll just stay still so. Well, you go in 
and speak to mother, and I'll see to her. I didn't know you could 
row so smart, — real handsome !' ^ 

* I learnt a good while ago,* said Elizabeth. * I'll not be gone 
long, Mr. Underbill.' 

lip the neglected green slope she ran, wondering at herself the 
while. What new steps were these, which Miss Haye was not 
taking for her own pleasure. What a strange visit was this, which 
her heart shrank from more and more as she neared the house door. 
The house was tenanted by sundry younger fry of the feminine 

gender, of various ages, who met Elizabeth with wonder equal to 
er own, and a sort of mixed politeness and curiosity to which her 
experience had no parallel. By the fireside sat the old grandam, 
very old, and blind, as Elizabeth now perceived she was. Miss 
Haye drew near with the most utter want of knowledge what to do 
or say to such a person, — how to give the pleasure she had come to 

five. She hoped the mere fact of her coming and presence would 
oit, for to anything further she felt herself unequal. The old 
lady looked up curiously, hearing the noise of entering feet, and a 
stranger's, among them. 

* Will you tell your grandmother who I am,' Elizabeth asked, 
with a shy ignorance how to address her, and an exceeding reluc- 
tance to it. 

* Grand'ma,* said the eldest girl, * here is Miss Hay«, — the young 
lady from Shahweetah — she's here.' 

The old woman turned her sightless eyes towards her visitor, got 
up, and cui'tsied. 

* Don't do that,' said Elizabeth, taking a seat near her. * Mr. 
Underhill asked me some time ago to come and see his mother.' 

* I've heerd of ye,' said the old woman. * 'Siah was over to your 

flace, makin' of a boat, or mendin', or somethin', he tailed me. 
'm glad to see ye. How did ye come across ?* 

* In a boat — ^in the boat he mended for me.* 

* Have ye got somebody to row ye over ?' 

* I rowed myself over.' 

* Why did ye ?— ain*t ye afeard ? I wouldn't ha* thought ! *&ah 
said she was a slim, handsome girl, as one would see in the country.* 

'Well, I can row,' said Elizabeth, colouring; for she had an 
instant sense that several pairs of eyes not blind were compaiing 
the report with the reality. 

* Be you the owner of Shahweetah, now ?' — * Yes.' 

* I heerd it was so. And what's become of the old family ?' 
'They are scattered. Mr. Landholm is gone West, with one of 

his sons ; the others are in different places.* 

* And the girl is dead, ain't she ?' — * Winnie? — ^yes.' 
Elizabeth knew that ! 

' The mother was gone first— to a better place. 8he had a fine 
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lot o* children. Will was a pictur' ; — the farmer, he was a fine man, 
too ; — but there was one — the second boy — Winthrop, — ^he was the 
flower of the flock, to my thinkin*. I ha*n*t seen him this great 
while. He's been here since I lost my sight, but I thought I 
could see him when I heerd him speak.' 
There was silence. Elizabeth did not feel inclined to break it. 

* Do you know him, maybe ?' the old woman said presently. 
Winthrop had made himself pleasant there ! — * Yes.* 

* Is he lookin' as well as he used to ?* — * Quite as well, I believe.' 

* Is he gettin' along well ?* — * Yes — I believe so — ^very well.' 

* Whatever he does'U prosper, I believe,' said Mrs. Underbill ; 
* for the Lord knoweth tne way of the righteous. Is that a way 
you have any knowledge of, young lady ?* 

* Not much — ' said Elizabeth, hesitating. 

* *Siah says he 'spects you're rich.' — * What makes him think so?' 
*He says that's what he 'spects. Does the hull Shahweetah 

farm belong to you ?* — * Yes.' 

* It'^ a good farm. Who's goin'to take care of it for you ?' 

* I don't know, yet.' 

*I 'spose you'll be getting married, one of these days, and 
then there'll be some one to do it for you. Be you handsome, 
particular, as 'Siah says ?' Elizabeth coloured exceedingly, and a 
tittering laugh, somewhat boisterous, ran round the group of 
spectators and listeners, with a murmured, * Oh, Grand' ma ! — 

* Whist!'— said the old woman; — 'I'm not talkin' like you. 
I'm old and blind. I can't see for myself, and I want to know. 
She can tell me.' 

* Father telled ye already,' said the eldest girl. 

* I can tell better from what she says,' said Mrs. Underbill, turn- 
ing her face towards her visitor. *What does she say? Be you 
uncommon fair and handsome ? — or not more than the common ?* 

The red deepened on Elizabeth's cheek and brow, but she an- 
swered, not without some hesitation, 

* I believe— more than the common.* 

A little glimpse of a smile stole over the old woman's face. 

* Handsome, and rich. Well — be you happy, too, younc: lady, 
above the common ?' — * I have learned, ma'am, that that depends 
upon right-doing ; — so I am not always happy.' 

* Have you learned that lesson ?* said tne old woman. * It's a 
^ood one. Let me see your hand.' Elizabeth drew near and gave 
it. * It's a pretty hand,' said the old woman. * It's soft — ^it hain't 
done much work. It feels rich and handsome. Don't you give it 
to no one who will help you to forget that the blessing of God is 
better than silver and gold.' 

* Thank you. I will not.* 

* Be you a servant of the Lord, young lady?' 

* I hope T am, Mrs. Underbill,' Elizabeth answered, with some 
hesitation. * Not a good one.' 

The old woman dropped her hand, and fell back in her chair, 
only saying — ^for Elizabeth had risen, * Come and see me again — 
I'll be pleased to see ye.' 

* If I do ! — ' thought Elizabeth, as she ran down ta l^&t ^^^-^^ 
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The free air seemed doubly free. But then came the instant thonghi» 
— ' Winthrop Landholm would not have said that. How far I am 
— how far ! — from where he stands !' 

She walked slowly down to the water's edge. 

' Mr. Underhill/ she said, as she prepared to spring into the boat 
which he held for her, — * I have forgotten, wnile I was at the 
house, what I partly came for to-night. We are out of provisions 
— ^have you any eggs, or anything of any kind, to spare ? 

* Eggs ?' said Mr. Underbill, nolding the boat. * What else 
woidd you like along of egprs ?' 

' Almost anvthing, that is not salt meat.' 

* Chickens ? — ^we've p:ot some o* them.* 

* Very glad of them indeed, — or fresh meat.' 

* Ha*n't got any of that just to-day,' said the old farmer, shaking 
his head. * 1*11 see. The boat wont stir — ^tide*s makin' yet. Yon'fl 
have a pull home, I expect.* 

He went back to the house, and Elisabeth stood vaiting, alone 
with her boat. 

There was refreshment and strength to be had from natore^s pure 
and calm face ; so very pure and calm the mountains looked down 
upon her, and the river smiled up. The opposite hill-tops shone in 
the warm clear light of the October setting sun, the more warm and 
bright for the occasional red and yellow leaves that chequered their 
green, and many tawny and half turned trees that mellowed Uie 
whole mountain side. Such clear light as shone upon them ! such 
unearthly blue as rose above them ! such a soft ana fair water face 
that gave back the blue ! What could eyes do bat look ; what 
could the mind do but wonder, and be thankful, and wonder again 
at the beautv, and grow bright in the sunlight, and grow pure in 
that shadowless atmosphere. The sharp cedar tops on Shahweetah 
were so many illuminated points, and further down the river the 
sunlight caught just the deep bend of the water in the bay ; the rest 
was under snadow of the western hills. All was under a still and 
hush, — ^nothing sounded or moved but here and there a orioket ; the 
tide was near flood, and crept up noiselessly ; tiie wind blew some- 
where else, but not in October. Softly the sun went down, and the 
shadows stole up. Elizabeth stood with her hands presaied upon 
her breast, drinking in all the sights and sounds, and many of their 
soft whisperings that only the spirit catches; when her ear was 
caught by very dissimilar and discordant notes behind her, — the 
screaming of discomposed chickens and the grating of Mr. Under- 
bill's boots on the gravel. 

' Here's chickens for ye,' said the farmer, who held the legs of 
two pair in his single hand, the heads of the same dex>ending and 
screaming in company, — ' and here's three dozen of fresh eggs. If 
you want more you can send for 'em. Will you take ti^ese along 
m the Merrv-go-round ?* 

* If you jnesLse — there is no other way,' said Elizabeth. * Wait- 
Jet me get in tirst, Mr. Underbill. Are they tied so tkej can't get 

loose ?' 

'La ! yes,' said the old. mwDL,^\x\.^x^^ ^em. \b^ the bow of the 
boat, — 'tlieycaix'tdoiio^]bm*\ v!\i«si«MI,^V)sifel^^T!^^»>Ksa^i^, Xk 
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you good, if you eat 'em right. Good bye ! — ^it's pretty nigh slaok 
water, I guess — you'll go home easy. Come again ! — and you shall 
have some more fowls to take home with ye !* 

Elizabeth bowed her aoknowledgments, and pulled away towards 
home, over the bright water, wondering again very muoh at herself 
and h^r chickens. The dark barrier of the western hills rose up 
now before her, darkening and growing more distant, as she went 
all the way over the river home. Elizabeth admired them, and 
admired at herself by turns. Near the landing, however, the boat 
paused again, and one oar splashed discontentedly in the water and 
then lay still, while the face of its owner betrayed a struggle of 
some sort going on. The displeased brow, and the firm-set lips, 
said respectively, * I would not,' and * I must ;* and it was live 
minutes good before the brow cleared up and the lips unbent to 
their usual full free outline ; and the oars were in play once more, 
and the Merry-go-round brought in and made fast. 

* Well, Miss 'Lizabeth !' said Clam, who met her at the door, — 
* where have you been ! Here's Mis* Haye been cryin' and tibe tea- 
kettle singing an hour and a half, if it isn't two hours.' 

' Has Ajaderese come home?' 

' Yes, and supper's ready, and 'taint bad, for Mis' Landholm 
learned me how to do fresh mutton and cream; and it's all ready. 
You look as if you wanted it. Mis* Lizabeth. My ! ' 

* There are some eggs and chickens down in the boat. Clam.' 

* In what boat. Miss 'Lizabeth.' — * In mine — down at lie rocks.' 

I Who fetched 'em ?'— * I did, from Mr. Underbill* s. You may 
bring them up to the house.' 

Leaving her handmaid in an excess of astonishment unusual * 
with her, Elizabeth walked into her guest's room, where the table 
was laid. Rose sat yet by the window, her head in her handker- 
chief on the window-sill. Elizabeth went up to her. 

* Rose * — * What ?' said Rose, without moving. 

* Rose— look up at me ' The pretty face was lifted at her 

bidding, but it was sullen, and the response was a sullen * Well ' 

* I am very sorry I spoke to you so— I was very wrong. I am very 
sorry. Forgive me and forget it— will you ?' 

' It is very unkind !' said Rose, her head going down again in 
fresh tears. 

' It was very unkind and unhandsome. What can I say more, 
but that I am sorry ? Won't you forget it ?' 

* Of course,' said Rose, wiping her eyes ; * I don't want to remem- 
ber it if you want to forget it. I dsure say I was foolish- ' 

* Then come to supper,' said Elizabeth. ' Here's the tea— I'm 
very hungry.' 

CHAPTER XLII. 

And Phant'sie, I tell you, has dreams that haye wings, 

And dreams that have honey, and dreams that haye stmgs. 

Dreams of the maker, and dreams of the teller. 

Dreams of the kitchen, and dreams of the cellar.— Evs I<v«:vs«.. 

A PEW days more passed ; days oi «a.mfeTie«& Vok 'Ci^^ V<a?asfc % ^"^^^^ 
Aatumn'a beautiful work was goVixig qil m>iXtfSQ^», «a.^ "^^ "^^^^^ 
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were changing from day to day witli added glories. It soemed ai 
if the sun had broken one or two of hii beams across the hills, 
and left fragments of coloured splendour all over. The elm treei 
reared heads of straw-colour among their forest brethren ; the 
maple showed yellow and redandflame^colourt the birches were 
in bright orange. Sad purple ashes stood the moderators of the 
Assembly; and hickories of gold made sunnjr slopes down the 
mountain sides. All softened together in the distance to a mcUoWi 
ruddy, glowing hue over the whole wood country. 

The two oousins sat by the two windows watching the fading 
lieht, in what used once to be the ' keeping-room' — Mrs. Haya's now. 
Elizabeth had been long looking out of the window, with a fixed« 
thoughtful, sorrowful, gaze. Rose's look was never fixed long upon 
anything, and never betrayed her thoughts to be so. It wavered 
now uneasily between her cousin and the broad and bright hills 
and river — ^which probably Mrs. Have did not see. 
• * How long are you going to stay here, lizzie ? — * I don't know.' 

' How is that old woman }* — * I don't knol^. There dcm't aeem to 
be much difference from one day to another.' 

' What ails her ?' — * I don't know. I suppose it is as the doctor 
says,— that there is a ffeneral breaking up ofnature.' 

' Is she going to live long ?'-^* I don't Know. He said probably not.' 

* Well, who's going to take oare of her ?' 

' She is taken care of. There is a woman here from MimntftiTi 
Spring, to do all that is necessary.' 

* Why must we stay here, Lizzie ?— it's so dismal.' 

* TTle mustn't — J must.' 

' Why ?'—♦ I would rather— and I think it is right.' 
'To take care of that old woman f — ' No — I can't do much &r 
her— but I can see that she is taken care of.' 

* But how would she have done if you had never come here V 

* I don't know. I don't know what that has to do with i^ see- 
ing that X am here.' 

' You wouldn't stay for her now, if she wasn't somebody's M 
nurse.' Elizabeth did not answer. 

* But how long do you mean to stay here, Lizzie } — anyhow }' 

* Till I must go — till it is less pleasant here than somewhere dse.' 

* And when will you think that r* — * Not for a good while.' 

^ But when, Lizzie V — * I don't know. I suppose when the cold 
weather comes in earnest.' 

* I am sure it has come now 1 ' said Rose, shrugging her shoul- 
ders. ' I'm shivering every morning after the fire goes oat. What 
sort of oold weather do you mean i* 

* I mean snow and ice.' 

'Snow and ice!— And then you will go — ^where will you go?' 
said Rose, discontentedly. — * I suppose to Mannahatta.' 
" Will you go the first snow ?* — I cannot tell yet. Rose.' 
There was a pause. Elizabeth had not stirred from her position. 
Her head rested yet on her hand, her eyes looked steadily out of 
the window. 
Vt will «eem BO lonely there V «!udL^j(»i^>^\Satt9am^ 
' ¥eM I— more lonely tnaaliette.* 
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* I meant in the house. But there one can get out and see some 
one.' — * There isn't a soul in Mannahatta 1 care to see,* 

* Lizzie ! ' — * !N' ot that I know of.* — * Lizzie ! — Mr. Landholm ?* 

* I mean, not one that I am like to see.* 

* What do you go to Mannahatta for, then?* said Rose, unheliev- 
ingly. — * One must be somewhere, to do something in the world.* 

* To do what ?*— ' I don't know— I suppose I shalifiud my work.' 

* Work ?-Twhat work ?* — said Rose, wonderingly. 

* I don't know yet, Rose, But everybody has something to do ixi 
the world — so I have, — and you have. 

* I haven* t anything. What have we to do, e^coept what we like 
to do ?* — * I hope I shall like my work,' said Elizabeth. * I must 
like it, if I am to do it well.* 

* What do you mean ?— what are you talking of, Lizjiie r* 

* Listen to me. Rose. Po you think that you and I have been 
put in this world with so many means of usefulness, of one aort 
and another, and that it was never meant we should do anything 
but trifle away them and life till the end of it came ? i)o yoti 
think God has given us nothing to do for him r* 

* J haven* t much means of doing anything,* said Rose, half pout- 
ing, half sobbing. * Have you taken up your friend Winthrop 
Landholm* 8 notions ?' 

There was a rush to Elizabeth's heart, that his name and hers, 
in such a connection, should be named in the same day ; but the 
colour started and the eyes flushed with tears, and she said nothing. 

* What sort of * work do you suppose you are goin§r to do ?* 

* I don*t know. I shall find out, Kose, I hope, in time,' 

* I p:uess he can tell you, — if you were to ask him,' said Rose, 
meaningly.— Elizabeth sat a minute silent, with quickened^ brpath. 

' Rose,' she said, leaning back into the room that she might see 
and be seen, — * look at me and listen to me.' Rose obeyed. 

* Don't say that kind of thing to me again.* 

* One may say what one has a mind to, in a free land,* said B-ose, 

£ outing, — * and o^ie needn't be commanded like a child or a servant. 
>on*t 1 know you would never plague yourself with that old 
woman if she wasn*t Winthrop*s old nurse ?' 
Elizabeth rose and came near to her. 

* I will not have this thing said to me !' she repeated. * My mo- 
tives, in any deed of charity, are no man's or woman's to meddle 
witii. Mr. Landholm is most absolutely nothing to me, nor 1 to 
him ; except in the respect and regard he has from me, which he 
has more or less, I presume, from everybody that has the happi- 
ness of knowing him. Do you understand me, Rose ? clearly ? 

Another answer was upon Rose's tongue, but she was cowed, and 
, only responded a meek * yes.* Elizabeth turned and walked oft" in 
' stately mshion to the] door of the kitchen. The latch was raised, 

and then she let it fall again, came back, and stood again with a 

very different face and voice before her guest. 

* Rose,* she said gravely, * I didn't speak just in the best way to 
you ; but I do not always recollect myself ouickl^ ^^Nkss^"^* "H>vs«»w 
mustn't say that sort of thing to m^— 1 ^^Tjr\,\k^^T S^. ^^'^»?^^ 
for anything in my manner that ^aa ^«k«s:^«aW^'^ \fi l,^^^►^^^k^^^ 

z1 
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And before Eose had in the least made up her mind how to answer 
her, Elizabeth had quitted the room. 

*She ain't goin', never !* said Clam, meeting and passing her 
mistress as she entered the kitchen. * I don't believe ! She's a goin* 
to stay.' 

Karen sat in her wonted rocking-chair before the fire, rocking a 
very little jog on her rockers. Elizabeth came up to the side of 
the fireplace, and stood there, silent and probably meditative. 
She had at any rate forgotten Karen, when the old woman spoke, 
in a feebler voice than usual. 

* Is the Governor comin' ?' 

* What, Karen ?' said Elizabeth, knowing very well what she had 
asked, but not knowing so well the drift and intent of it. 

* Is the Governor comin' ! will he be along directly !' 

* No — I suppose not. Do you want to see him, Karen ?* 

* I'd like to see him,' said the old woman, covering her eyes with 
her withered hand. * I thought he was comin'. 

* Perhaps something may bring him, some day. I dare say you 
will see him by and by — ^I don't know how soon.' 

* I'll see him there, said the old woman, * I can't stay here long.* 

* Why you don't seem any worse, Karen, do you ? Aren't you 
going to be well again ?' — * Not here,' said the old woman. * I'm all 
goin' to pieces. I'll go to bed to-night, and I won't get up again.' 

* Don't say that, Karen ; because I think you will.' 

* I'll go to bed,* she repeated in a rather plaintive manner. * I 
thought he'd be here.' 

It touched Elizabeth acutely ; perhaps because she had so near 
a fellow feeling that answered Karen's, and allowed her to compre- 
hend how exceedingly the desire for his presence might grow 
strong in one who had a right to wish for it. And ^e knew that 
he would reckon old Karen his friend, whatever other people 
would do. 

* What can I do for you, Karen ?' she said gently. * Let me be 
the best substitute I can. What can I do for you, that he could do 
better?' — ''Ihere can't nobody do just the Governor's work,* 
said his old nurse. * I thought he'd ha* been here. This 'U be my 
last night, and I'd like to spend it hearin' good liiings.' 

* Would you like me to send for anybody?' said Elizabeth. 

* Could ye send for him T said Karen, earnestly. 

* Not in time. No, Karen, — there'd be no time to send a mes- 
sage from here to Mannahatta, and get him here to-night.' 

She jogged herself back and forward a little while on her rock- 
ing-chair; and then said she would go to bed. Elizabetii 
helped her into the little room, formerly Asahel's, opening out of 
the kitchen, which she had insisted Karen should take during 
her illness : and after she was put to bed, came again and asked her 
what she should do for her. Karen requested to have the Bible read. 
Elizabeth set open the kitchen door, took a low seat by Karen's 
bedside, and established herself with her book. It was strange 
work to her, to read t\ie "BMfe \» ^ y^^rmn who thought hers^f 
d^ing. She, who so \ateW \ia^ \tt ^<a nsVCsi c^^T5^(JKfli% ^iaa but the 
Bible, now seated by tiie \>ed£\dL<& oi «cgl ^^\^a^^^\&3ss^ «^*^ 
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Bible tlie only matter in hand between the two. Karen's manner 
made it more strange. She was every now and then breaking in 
upon the reading, or accompanying it, with remarks and interjec- 
tions. Sometimes it was * Hallelujah ?* — sometimes, * That's true, 
that's true !' — sometimes, and very often, * Praise the Lord !* Not 
loud, nor boisterous ; they were most of the time little underbreath 
words said to herself, words seemingly that she could not help, 
the good of which she took and meant for nobody else's edin- 
cation. They were, however, very disagreeable and troublesome 
to Elizabeth s ears and thoughts ; she had half a mind to ask 
Karen to stop them ; but the next sighing * That's true !' — 
checked her ; if it was such a comfort to the old woman to 
hold counsel with, herself, and Elizabeth could offer nothing 
better, the least she could do was to let her alone. And then 
Elizabeth grew accustomed to it ; and at last thoughts wandered a 
little by turns to take up their new trade of wondering at herself 
and at the new, unwonted life she seemed beginning to lead. There 
was a singular pleasantness in what she was doing ; she found a 
grave sweet consciousness of being about the right work ; but pre- 
sently to her roving spirit the question arose whether this^ — this 
new and certaiuly very substantial pleasure, — were perhaps the 
chief kind she was hereafter to look forward to, or find m this life ; 
and Elizabeth's heart confessed to a longing desire for something 
else. And then her attention suddenly came back to poor Karen at 
her side saying, softy, * Bless the Lord, my soul !* — ^Elizabeth 
stopped short ; she was choked. At this juncture Clam noiselessly 
presented herself. 

* He's come. Miss 'Lizabeth.' 

The start that Miss Haye's inward spirits gave at this, was not 
to be seen at all on the outside. She looked at Clam, but she gave 
no sign that her words had been understood. Yet Elizabeth had 
understood them so well, that she did not even think at first to ask 
the question, and when she did, it was for form's sake, tdho had 
come ? Probably Clam knew as much, for she only repeated her 
words. 

* He's come. What'll I do with him. Miss 'Lizabeth?' 

* Where is he ?' — * He ain't come yet — he's comin'.' 

* Coming when ? And what do you mean by saying he is come ?* 

* 1 don't mean nothin' bad,' said Clam. * He's just a comin' up 
the walk from the boat — I see him by the moon.' 

* See who it is, first, before you do anything with him ; and then 
you can bring me word.* 

Elizabeth closed her book, however, in some little doubt what she 
should do with herself. She knew, — it darted into her mind, — ^that 
it would please Winthrop to find her there ; that it would meet his 
approbation ; and then with the stern determination that motives of 
self-praise, if they came into her head should not come into her 
life, she hurried out and across the kitchen and hid her book in her 
own room. Then came out into the kitchen and stood waiting fot 
the steps outside and for the opening of tk^ doot. ^v 

* You are oome in good time,' she said, «^ ^^Taa\.^x!^^'S^«t«5ff^ 

Wmtbrop'a of^r^ haud.— * X am glaAl warn Mvcs^^^ ^^ "^^"^^ 
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* Karen lias heen wishing for yon particularly to-nifirht — ^bnt I 
don't know that that is any sign, except to the superstitious, that 
she is in particular danger. 

* I shall be all the more welcome, at any rate/ 

* 1 don't know whether that is possible, in Karen's case. But did 
you know she wanted you ? — did you know she was ill ?' 

* Bo you suppose nothing but an errand of mercy could bring me ?' 
he answered, slightly, though with a little opening of the eyes 
which Elizabeth afterwards remembered and speculated upon. But 
for the present she was content with the pleasant impHoation of 
his words. Clam was ordered to bring refreshments. These 
Winthrop declined : he had had all he wanted. Then Elizabeth 
asked if he would like to see Karen. 

Bhe opened the door. Which she had taken care to shut, and 
went in with him. 

* Karen — here is the Governor, that yon were wishing for.' 

The old woman turned her face towards them ; then stretched 
out her hand, and spoke with an accent of satisfied longing that 
went at least to one heart. 

* 1 thought he'd come,' she said. * Governor !— ' 

Winthrop leaned over to speak to her and take her hand. Eliza- 
beth lon?ea to hear what he would say, but she had no business 
there j she went out, softly closing the door. She was alone then; 
and she stood on the hearth before the fire in a little tumult of 
pleasure, thinking how she should dispose of her guest and what 
she might do for him. 

* Once more I have a chance,' she thought : * and I may never in 
the world have another. He will not come nere again before 1 go 

back to Mannahatta, he cannot stay in my house there, and 

another summer is very far off", and very uncertain. He'll not be 
very likely to come here — ^he may be married — and I am very sure 
I snail not want to see his wife here — I shall not do it. Though I 
might ask her for his sake — No! I should better break With him at 
once and have no more to do with him ; it would be only misery.' 
'And what is it now?' said something else. And *Not misery'-— 
was the answer. 

* Where will I put him. Miss 'Lizabeth ?* said the Voio© of Clam, 
softly at her elbow. Elizabeth started. 

* You must take my room. I will sleep with Mrs. Haye. Clam— 
what have we got in the house ? and what can you dointiie way of 
cooking?'—*! can do some things— for some folks,' said dam. 
* Wa'n't my cream gravy good the other day ^' 

* Cream gravy ! — with what ?' — * Fresh lamb,— mutton, I would 
say.* 

But you have got no fresh mutton now, have you ?* 

* Maybe Mr. Underbill has,' said Clam, with a twiiikle of her 
bright eye. — * Mr. Underbill's fresh mutton is on the other side of 
the river. What have we got on this side ?* 

'Pretty much of nothing,* said Clam, this side o* Monntam 
Spring. Anderese ain't no goo^ \iTv\. \ft \syaka the fire — ^it take* 
mor*n him to find BomeMn? to puV* qiNW: \\.* 
'Then you'll have to got<> H^otaAwox^Vf^^'^^^'tfe'^s^^ 
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Caiam.*— * Well, m*in. Who'll take care of the house when I*m 
gone, Miss 'Lizabeth V 

* Mrs. Gives — can't she ?' — * Mis* Gives is gone off home/ 

* Gone home ! — ^what, to Mountain Spring }* 

* That's where her home is, she savs/ 

* What for ? and without asking } 

* She wanted to spend to-night at home^ she said ; and she asked 
no questions and went/ 

* To-night, of all nights ! when Karen seems so much worse !' 
— * It*s ffood we've got the Governor,' said Glam. 

* But he can't sit up all night with her/ 

' Guess he will,' said Glam. ' Pretty much like him. You can 
sleep in your bed, Miss 'Idzabeth/ 

* YoTj go and get the room ready— he must not sit up all night — 
and we'll see in the morning about Mountain Spring. Somebody 
must go.' 

' He 11 go if vou ask him,' said Glam. He'd do the marketing 
best, now, of all of us. He knows just where everything is. 'Fact 
is, we want him in the family pretty much all the time.* 

' Let him know when hi§ room is ready, and offer him refresh- 
ments, — and call me if I am wanted.' 

Glam departed : but Elizabeth, instead of doing the same, took a 
chair on the kitchen hearth, and sat down to await any possible 
demands upon her* She could hear a quiet sound of talking in 
Karen's room ; now and then the old woman's less regulated voice, 
more low or more shrill, broke in upon the subdued tones of the 
other. Elizabeth thought she would have given anything to be 
a hearer of what was said and listened to there ; but the door was 
shut ; it Was all for Karen, and not for her ; and she gave up 
at last in despair, and i^treated to her cousin's room. 

' So he's come ?' said Rose. 

* Yes I — ^he's oome< Did you know he was coming f 

* I ! — No, — I didn't know he was coming. How should I ?' 



* Hhd you think he was coining, Eose ?' 

* I didn't know but he'd come,' 



, said Rose, a little awkwardly. * I 
didn't know anything about it.' 

Elizabeth chose to ask no further question. Somewhat mortified 
already, she woxdd not give herself any more certain ground of 
mortification, not at that time^ She would talk no more with Rose. 
She went to bed : and long after her companion was asdeep, she 
listened for Wintnrop's coming out, or Glam's colloquy with him^ 
and for any possible inquiry after herself. She heard Glam tap at 
the door — she heard the undistinguished sound of words, and only 
gathered that Winthrop probably was declining all proffered com- 
forts and luxuries, ana choosing to spend the nignt by Karen's 
pillow. And weary, and sorry, and slCk of everything in the 
world, Elizabeth went to sleep. She waked up in the morning to 
hear the twittering of the birds around the house. They were 
singing busily of the coming day, for the day had not come yet ; at 
least, it was some time before sunrise. Eiixa?»^\SD^ ^^^^i^^^:^^^^^ 
ioftly dressed herself, and went out \3i\» ^ \aX«SQfe^» "Vasfis* --« 
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senger must be despatched for somethingr for breakfast. She 
was met by Clam coming in from another door. 

* Well, Clam,* said her mistress, * where is everybody this morn- 
ing ?' — * I don't know where I am yet,* said Clam. . * Everybody's 
abed and asleep, I 'spose. Where be you, Miss 'lizabeth !' 

* Did Mr. Landholm sit np all night?* 

*' 'Most. He said 'twas near upon two o*clock.* 

* When ?* — * When he had done sittin* up, and went to bed.' 

* How was Karen ?' — * I 'spose she was g<nn\ but she ain't in no 
hurry— she ain't gone yet.' 

* Then she was no worse ?* 

' She was better. She was slicked up wonderful after seein' the 
Governor, she telled me. I wonder who ain*t.' 

* He has not come out of his room yet, I suppose ?' 

* I hope he hain't,' said Clam, * or I don't know when we'll get 
breakfast— 'less he turns to and helps us.' 

' He will want a good one, after last night, and yesterday's 
journey. Where's Anderese ?' 

* He took some bread and milk,' said Clam. 

* Well — Where's Anderese ? we must send him to Mountain 
Spring.* — • He*8 got to go after wood. Miss 'Lizabeth — there ain't 
three sticks more 'n '11 set the fire agoing.' 

* Must he ! Then you must go. Clam. 

* Very good. Who'll set the table, Miss 'Lizabeth ?' 

* Emma can. Or you can, after you get back.' 

' And there's tiie fire to make, and the fioor to sweep, and the 
knives to clean, and the bread to make — * 

* Bread ! — ' said Miss Haye. 

' Or cakes,' said Clam, * One or t'other 'U be wanted. I don't 
care which.' • 

* Don't Emma know how V 

* She don't know a thing, but how to put Mrs. Haye's ourls over 
a stick — when she ain't doin' her own.' 

* Then give me a basket— I'll go to Mountain Spring myself.' — 
' Who'll bring the meat and things home ?' 

* I will ; — or fish, or eggs, — something, whatever I can get.' 

* It '11 tire you. Miss 'Lizabeth — I guess, before you get back.' 

* You find me a basket-;;-while I put on my bonnet,' said Clam's 
mistress. And the one thing was done as soon as the other. 

* I 'spect I'll wake up some morning and find myself plajring on 
the |)ianny-forty,' said Clam, as she watched her young mistress 
walking on with the basket. 

CHAPTER XLin. 

When was old Sharwood's head more quaiiitlT curled P 
Or looked the earth more green njpon the world ? 
Or nature's cradle more enchaseaand purled ? 
When did the air so smile, the wind so chime. 
As quiristers of season, and the prime ? — Bsir Jovsov. 

Mi88 Rate, however, hoi never «feiit her fingers over the keys 

with more energy, than, now "Viet iee\. \s\\i^Q^«£>iS[i^dsY leaves 

and siones in the path to "MoTniXaMi ^^TOi^. ^%\w3».^^^t^ '(^>^ 
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way, through the woods. There was another, much plainer, round 
by the wagon road; but Elizabeth chose the more solitary and 
prettier way, roundabout and hard to the foot though it was. 

For some little distance there was a rude wagon-track, verv 
rough, probably made for the convenience of getting wood. It 
stood thick with pretty large stones or heads of rock ; but it was 
softly grass-grown between the stones, and ^ave at least a clear 
way through the woods, upon which the morning light, if not the 
morning sun, beamed fairly. A light touch of white frost lay upon 
the grass and covered the rocks with bloom, the promise of a mild 
day. After a little, the roadway descended into a bit of smooth 
meadow, well walled in with trees, and lost itself there. In the 
tree-tops the morning sun was glittering ; it could not get to the 
bottom yet ; but up there among the leaves it gave a bright shim- 
mering prophecy of what it would do ; it was a sparkle of heavenly 
light touchmg the earth. Elizabeth had never seen it before ; she 
had never in her life been in the woods at so early an hour. She 
stood still to look. It was impossible to help feeling the light of 
that glittering promise ; its play upon the leaves was so joyous, too 
pure, too fresh. She felt her heart grow stronger and her breath 
come freer. What was the speech of those light-touched leaves, 
she might not have told ; something her spirit took knowledge of 
while her reason did not. Or had not leisure to do ; for if she did 
not get to Mountain Spring in good season, she would not be home 
for breakfast. Yet she had plenty of time, but she did not wish to 
run short. So she went on her way. 

From the valley meadow for half a mile it was not much more or 
much better than a cow-path, beaten a little by the feet of the 
herdsman seeking his cattle, or of an occasional foot-traveller to 
Mountain Spring ; it was very rovL^h. indeed. Often Elizabeth must 
make quite a circuit among cat-briers and huckle-berry bushes and 
young underwood, or keep the path at the expense of stepping up 
and stepping down again over a great stone or rock blocking up the 
whole way. Sometimes the track was only marked over the grey 
lichens of an immense head of granito that refused moss and vege- 
tation of every other kind ; sometimes it wound among thick alder 
bushes by the edge of wet ground ; and at all times its course was 
among a wilderness of uncared-for woodland, overgrown with 
creepers and vines tangled with underbrush, and thickly strewn 
with larger and smaller fragments and boulders of granite rook. 
But how beautiful it was ! The alders, reddish and soft-tinted, 
looked, wben the sun struck through them, as if they were exotics 
out of witeh-land ; the Cornus family, from beautiful dogwood a 
dozen feet high stretehing over Elizabeth's head, to little humble 
nameless plants at her feet, had edged and parted their green leaves 
with most dainty clear hues of madder lake ; white birches and 
hickories glimmered in the sunlight like trees of gold, the first 
with stems of silver ; sear leaves strewed the way, and fresh pines 
and hemlocks stretehed out their arms amidst the changing foliage^ 
with their evergreen promise and perfocmsA^Qj^. TtL'^k Ts^sscsssi^'^j^ 
and the moming walk no doubt i\«A wraiOScKasit '^AV'^^^JvS* 
eifeot of the whole ; but ElizabetYi t\voxi%\i\.. V4.^^6SLHis^^>^'*=^^^^ 
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eyes liod ever seen, they had never been more bewitdhed tban they 
were th&t day. With aaoh b mood npaa her, it v«i no wondn 
that, on arrlTing at Hanntain Bpring, ahe ipeedily made oat her 
errand. She found whom and what she hod dome for; sliefiUed 
her basket with no loss of time or pleasure ; and, very prirad of h« 
sucocM, let out aifiin through tna wood-path homeward. Half 
way back to the bit of tiee-enolosed meadow- Broimd, the path mi 
the nottli shoru of Sbahweeteh approaohed each other, where alittle 
hay curve, no other than the.f£^eiin >Sea, swept in among the cooka. 
Throufrh the stems of the trees Elizabeth oouid see the blue water 
with th(? brightnosa of the hoar npon it ; its sparkle tempted bet. 
She had plenty of tiioe — or she resolved that she had — and die 
■wanted to look at the fair broad view she knew the shore edge 
^ould ftive her. She hesitated, and turned. A few bounding 
and plunging step) amid rocks and huoklebarry bushes brongkt 
her where she wialied to he. She stood on the border, where n» 
trees came in the »iiy of the northern view. The mountains wm* 
full bfiforoher, nndthe wild Shatemuo rolled down between them, 
laS&ed with little vraves, every one eparkliaft oool in the sunlight 
Elizabeth looked at the wattn' a miniite, and turned to the west. 
Wut-a-qnt-o's head hod caught more of the frosts than Shahweetah 
had felt yet ; there were broad belts of buff and yellow along tha 
mountain, even changing into sear where its sides felt the north 
wind. On all that shore the full sunlight lay. The opposite hills, on 
the east, were in dainty sanihine and shadow— every nndulatioii, 
every ridee and hollow aoitlj marked out. With what wonderful 
sharp outline the mountain edge* rose against the bright sky 1 hov 
wonderful soft the changes of shade and colour adown their sloping 
sides 1 what brilliant little ripples of water rolled up t^i the pebbles 
at Elizabeth's feetl She stood ilnd looked at it all, at one thing and 
the other, half daziled with the beauty, until she recoUectod her- 
self, end, with a deep sighful expression of thoughts and wishes 
unknown, turned away to And her path again. 

But she oonld not find it. Whereabouts it was, ihe was sore r 
bntthe tehere was an unflndabla thing. And she dared not strike 
fbrword without the track; she might get further and fuithsr 
from it, and never get home to breakfast at all! There wal 
notbiug for it but to grope aboiA seeking for indicatioiis i and HIm 
Haye's eyes were nntraiaed to woodwork. The woodland was a 
mazy wlIdeTneis now indeed. Points of stonC) beds of moaa, oat- 
brier vines and hnokleberry bushes in every direction ; and be- 
tween which of them lay that little invisible traoh of a footpath i The 
more she looked, the more she got perplexed. She oouId remember 
no waymarks. The nay was all oat-brien, moss, bushes, and 
rocks ; and rocks, bushes, moss, aud oat-briers were in every 
variety all around her, She turned her faoe towards the quarts 
from which she had come, and tried to recognise some tree or way- 
mark she oould remember having passed. One part of the wood 
looked jast like another i bnt for the mountains and the river, ths 
oould not have told whure \ks lil.(ran,\«iTv Spring. Then a lltUe 

Miuuf of nutlioff leaTe«tuict&AiUwcVFn9i«A^iA.^M«ufcni 

behind her. 
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* There is a cow !' thought Elkabeth ;— * now I can find the path 
by her. But then ! — cows don't always — * 

Her eye had been sweeping round the woody skirts of her posi- 
tion, in search of her expected four-footed guide, when her thoughts 
were suddenly brought to a point by seeing a two-footed creature 
approaching, and one whom she instantly knew. 

* It is Winthrop Landholm ! — ^he is going to Mountain Spring to 
take an early coach, without his breakfast !-— Well, you fool, what 
is it to you ? was the next thought. * What does it signify whether 
he goes sooner or later, when it would be better for you not to see 
him at all, if your heart is going to start in that fashion at every 
time. — * Meanwhile she was making her way as well as she coula, 
oyer rooks and briers, towards the new-comer ; and did not look up . 
till she answered his greeting — 

* Good morning ! — ' It was very cheerfully spoken. 

' Good morning,' said Elizabeth, entangled in a cat-brier, from 
which with a desperate effort she broke free before any help could 
be given her. — * Those are naughty things.' 

*No,' said Elizabeth, 'theylook beautiful now when they are 
growing tawny, as a contrast with the other creepers and the deep 
green cedars. And they are a beautiful green at other times.' 

* Make the best of them. What were you looking at, a minute 
ago ?' — * Looking for my way. I had lost it,' 

* You don't know it very well, I guess.' 

* Yes. — ^No, not very well, but 1 could follow it, and did, till 
doming home I thought I had time to look at the view ; and then I 
couldn t find it again. I got turned about.' 

* You were completely turned about when I saw you.* 

* 0, 1 was not going that way — I knew better than that* I was 
trying to discover some way mark.' 

* How did you get out of the way ?' 

* I went to look at the view — from the water's edge there.* 

* Have you a mind to go back to the river edge again ? I have 
not seen that view in a long while. I shall not lose the path.' 

* Then you cannot be intending to go by an early coach,' thought 
Elizabeth, as she picked her way back over rooks and moss to the 
water's edge. But Winthrop knew the ground, and brought her a 
few steps rarther to a broad standing- place of rock where the look- 
out was freer. There was again before her the sparkling river, 
the frost-touched mountain, the sharp outlines, the varying 
shadows, that she had looked at , a few minutes back* Elizaoeth 
looked at them again, thinking now not of them, but of something 
different at every turti. 

* The rock is too wet,* said Winthrop, * or I should propose your 
sitting down.' — *You certainly must have had your breakfast,' 
thought Elizabeth, * and not know that I haven't had mine.' 

* I don't want to sit down,* she said, quietly. A pang of fear 
again came to her heart, that in another minute or two he would 
be off to Mountain Spring. But his next movement negatived ths.t. 
It was to take her basket, which she^ \v^\K!!l*CN5V3L\xv^.\fe ^S^^^v^ 
that it would not be noticed. »Vie ^t» ^w^b&qSw V^ ^^^^^«^^ 
what WM in it. 
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* Do you often take such early walks as this ?* 

* No, not often/ said Elizabeth, gruiltily. * I row more.* 

* So early ?* — * No, not generally. Though there is no time more 
pleasant.' 

* You are looking well,* he said, gravely. 'Better than I ever 
saw you look.* — * It's very odd,' thought Elizabeth, — * it must be 
the flush of my walk — I didn't look so this morning in the glass — 
nor last night. — ' But she looked up and said boldly, laughing, 
' I thought you came here to see the prospect, Mr. Landholm.' 

* I have been looking at it,* he said, quietiy. * I need not say 
anything about that — it never chants.' 

* Do you mean that I do?* said Elizabeth. 

* Everybody ought to change for the better, always,* he said, with 
a little smile, — * so I hope you are canable of that.* 

Elizabeth thought in her heart, tnough she was no better, yet 
that she had trulv changed for the better, since former times ; she 
half wanted to tell him so, the friend who had had most to do with 
changing her. But a consciousness of many things, and an honest 
fear of speaking good of herself, kept her lips ^ut ; though her 
heart beat with the wish and the doubt. Winthrop*s next words 
in a few minutes decided it. 

* What is the fact. Miss Elizabeth ?' Elizabeth hesitated, — and 
hesitated. He looked at her. * I hope I am changed a little, Mr. 
Landholm ; but there is a great deal more to change.* 

Her face was very ingenuous and somewhat sorrowful, as she 
turned it towards him ; but his looked so much brighter than she 
had ever seen it, that the meeting of the two tides was just more 
than her spirits could bear. The power of commanding herself, 
which for the last few minutes had been growing less and less, gave 
way. Her look shrank from his. Winthrop had come nearer to 
her, and had clasped the hand that was nearest him, and held it 
in his own. It was a further expression of the pleasure she had 
seen in his smile. Elizabeth was glad that her own face was hid- 
den by her sun- bonnet. She would not have either its pain or its 
pleasure to be seen. Both were sharp enough just then. But 
strong necessity made her keep outwardly quiet. 

* What does the change date from ?' 

* As to time, do you mean ?' said Elizabeth, struggling. 

* As to time, and motive.* 

*The time is but lately,* she said, with a tremulous voice, — 
' though I have thought about it, more or less, for a good while.* 
'Thought what?* 

* Felt that you were right, and I was wrong, Mr. Landholm.' 

* What made you think you were wrong ?' 

* 1 felt that I was — I knew it.* 

* What makes you think you are changed now ?' 

* I hardly dare speak of it ; it is so little.' 

* You may, I hope, — ^to me.' 
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* What is the new rule ?* 

• * Well — Not my own will, Mr. Landholm.' 

He stood silent a little while. Her hand was still held in his. 
Elizabeth would have thought he had forgotten it, but that it was 
held in a free clasp which did not seem to imply forgetfulness. It 
was enough to forbid it on her part. 

* How does the new rule work ?' was his next Question. 

'It works hard, Mr. Landholm !' said Elizaoeth, turning her 
face suddenly upon him for an instant. His look was bright, but 
she felt that her own eyes were swimming. 

* Do you know that I am very glad to hear all this ?* he said, 
after another little pause. 

* Yes,' said Elizabeth, under breath, — * I supposed you would be. 
— I knew you would.* 

' I hope you like being catechized,' he said, in a lighter tone. 

* Yes — ^I do— by anjrbody that has a right to do it? 

* I have taken the right.' 

* Certainly ! You have the best in the world.' 

' I am glad you think so ; though I don't exactly see how you 
make it out.' — * Why I — ^it's not necessary to explain how I make it 
out,' said Elizabeth. 

' No ; especially as I am going to ask vou to five it to me for the 
future.' — * What ?' said she, looking at him. fie became crave. 

* Miss Haye, I have a great boon to ask of you.* — * Well ?' said 
Elizabeth, eagerly. * I am very glad you have !' 

•Why?* — 'Why? why, because it's pleasant.* 

* You don't know what it is yet.' 

* No,' said Elizabeth ; * but my words are safe.* 

* I want you to give me something.* 

' You preface it as if it were some gre^t thing, and you look as if 
it was nothing,* thought Elizabeth, a little in wonderment. But 
she said only, * You may have it. What is it ?* 

* Guess.*—* I can*t possibly.* 

* You are incautious. You don't know what you are giving away.' 

* What is it ?' said Elizabeth, a little impatiently. — * Yourself. 
Elizabeth looked quick away, not to see anything, with the 

mind's eye or any other, for a blur came over both. She was no 
fainter ; she was strong of mind and body ; but the one and the 
other were shaken ; ana for that bit of time, and it was several 
minutes, her senses performed no office at all. And when con- 
sciousness of distinct things began to come back, there came among 
all her other feelings an odd perverse fear of showing the upper- 
most one or two, and a sort of mortified unreadiness to strike her 
colours and yield at once without having: made a bit of fight for it. 
Yet these were not the uppermost feelmgs, but they were there, 
amon^ them and struggling with them. She stood quite still, her 
face hidden by her sun-bonnet, and her companion was quite still, 
too, with her nand still in his, held in the same free light clasp ; 
and she had a vexed consciousness of his being far the cooler csl^^s^ 
two. While she was thus silent, hoNve^et ^Y^SaaJvi^'Oo:: ^'^'^^^)>'^S^^ 
very ^gnre, was bowed lower andlo^^T ^^^^'^^^^^^^^^r'c^^'a 
' What ia the matter^ Wintoo^ sa.\^\ «a\ ^^ "^^^^ "^^ 
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words conquered her. The proud Miss Haye made a very bumble 
answer. 

* I am very fflad, Mr. Landholm ; but I am not good enough.' — 
* For what ?* — But Elizabeth did not answer. 

* I will take my risk of that/ said he, Mndly. * Beaides* you 
have confessed the power of changing.' 

The risk, or something else, seemea to lie upon Elizabeth's mind» 
from the efforts she was making to overcome emotion. Winthrop 
observed her for a moment. 

' But you have not spoken yet/ said he, ' I want a confirmation 
of my grant.* 

She knew from his tone that his mood was the very reverse of 
hers ; and it roused the struggle aguin. * Provoking man V she 
thought, * why couldn't he ask me in any other way I And why 
need he smile when I am crying !' She commanded herself to 
raise her head, however, though she did not dare look. 

* Am I to have it ?'— * To have what ?' 

* An answer.' — * I don't know what it's to be, Mr. X^uidholm/ 
Elizabeth stammered ; * what do you want ?' 

* Will you give me what I asked you for ?* 

* I thought you knew you had it already/ she said, jiot a little 
vexed to have the words drawn from her. 

* Is it mine, then r' — * Yes — ' 

* Then,' said he, coming in full view of her blushing face and 
taking the other hand, * what are you troubled for ?' 

Elizabeth could not have borne it one instant, to meet his eye, 
without breaking into a flood of tears she had no hands to cover. 
As her only way of escape, she sprang to one side, freeing one of 
her hands on the sudden, and jumped down the rook> muttering 
something very unintelligibly about 'breakfast/ But her other 
hand was fast still, and so was she at the foot of the rock. 

*Stop,' said Winthrop, *we must take this basket along. I 
don't know if there is anything very preoious in it.' 

He reached after it as he spoke, and then they went on ; and by 
the help of his hand, her backward Journey over rooks, stones, 
and trunks of trees in the path, was eauly and lightly made ; till 
they reached the little bit of meadow. Which backward journey 
Elizabeth accomplished in about two min\ites and a quarter. 
There Winthrop transferred to his arm the hand that had reirtied 
in his, and walked more leisurely. 

' Are you in such a hurry for your breakfast }* said he. ' I have 
had mine.' — * Had it ! — before you came out ?* 

* No,' said he, smiling, * sinpe.' — * Are you laughing at me ? or 
have you had it ?' said Elizabeth, looking puzzled. 

* Both,' said Winthrop. * What are you trembling so for }* 

It hushed Elizabeth again, till they got quit of the meadow, 
and began more slowly still the ascent of the rough half*mad0 
wheel-road. 

'Miss Haje,' said Winthrop, gently.— She paused in her walk* 
looking at him. — * What are i^ou^iltaxvKm^ of? 
'Thmkmg of !'-• Yes. Yoxi dox^ t\s«Y ^\ia.w! %>^\i!wL' 
'J am/ ehe aaid.— * Ho^ do'sou\aiwX 
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What a colour spread over Elizabeth's face ! But she laughed 
too, so perhaps his end was gained. 

* I was thinking/ she said, with the desperate need of saying 
something, — * a little while ago, when you were helping me 
through the woods— how a very few minutes before I had been so 
quite alone in the world.' • 

' Don't forget there is one arm that never can fail you,' he re- 
plied, gravely. * Mine may.' 

Elizabeth looked at him rather timidly, and his fiaoe changed. 

' There was no harm in that,' he said, with so bright an exr 
pression as she had never before seen given to her. * What will 
you say, if I tell you that I myself at that same time was thinldng 
over in my mind very much the same thing? — with relation to 
myself, I mean.* 

Elizabeth's heart beat and her breath came short. That was 
what she had never thought of. Like many another woman, what 
Tie was to her, she knew well ; what she might be to him, it had 
never entered her head to think. It seemed almost a new and 
superfluous addition to her joy, yet not superfluous from that time 
forth for ever. Once known, it was too precious a thought to be 
a^ain uatasted. She hung her head over it ; she stepped all un- 
wittingly on rocks and short grass and wet places ana dry, wher- 
ever she was led. It made her heart beat thick to think me could 
be so valued. How wajs it possible I How she wished— how keenly 
— that she could have been of the solid purity of silver or gold, to 
answer the value pu^ upon hor. But instead of that— what a far- 
ofi" difierence ! Winthrop could not know how great, or he would 
never have said that, or felt it ; nor could he } What about her 
oould possibly have attracted it } She had not much leisure to 
ponder the question, for her attention was called ofi" to answer pre- 
sent demanas. And there was another subject for pondering — 
Winthrop did not seem like the same person she had known under 
the same name, he was so much more free and pleasant and bright 
to talk than he had ever been to her before^ or in her observation, 
to anybody. He talked to a very silent listener, albeit she lost 
never a word nor a tone. She wondered at him and at everything, 
and stopped along wondering, with b^ heart too full to speak, almost 
too full to hide its agitation. They were nearing home, they had 
got quit of the woodway road, and were in a cleared fleld, grown 
with tall cedars, which skirted the river. Half-way across it, Eli- 
zabeth's foot paused, and came to a full stop. Whq.t was the 
matter } Elizabeth faced round a little, as if addressing her judge, 
though she spoke without lifting her eyes. 

' Mr. Landnolm, do you know that I am full of faults ?' 

* Yes.*'—* And aren't you afraid of them ?* 

'No— not at all,' he said, smiling, Elizabeth knew. But she 
answered, very gravely, * I am.* 

* Which is the best reason in the world why I should not be. It 
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' I am afraid you think of me, somehow, hotter than I deserve.' 

* What is the remedy for that ?* 

Elizaheth hesitated, with an instant's vexed consciousness of his 
provoking coolness ; then looking up, met his eye for a second, 
laughed, and went on perfectly contented. But she wondered, 
with a little secret mortincation, that Winthrop was as perfectly 
at hotne and at his ease in the newly-estahUshed relations hetween 
them as if they had subsisted for six months. * Is it nothing new 
to him ?' she said to herself. ' Did he know that it only depended 
on him to speak ? — or is it his way with all the world ?* It was not 
that she was undervalued, or slightly regarded, but valued and 
regarded with such unchanged self-possession. Meanwhile they 
reached the edge of the woodland, from which the house and garden 
were to be seen close at hand. 

* Stay here,* said Winthrop ; * I will carry this basket in and let 
them know you may be expected to breakfast.' 

* But if you do that — ' said Elizabeth, colouring — 

* What then ?' — * I don't know what iJiey will think.' 

' They may think what they have a mind,' said he, with a little 
bit of a smile again. * I want to speak to you.' 

Elizabeth winced a bit. He was gone, and she stood thinkiiig, 
among other things, that he might have asked what she would like. 
And now did he know but breakfast was ready then } Or did he 
know everything i And how quietly and unqualifiedly, to be sore, 
he had taken her consignment that morning 1 She did not know 
whether to like it or not like it—till she saw him coming again 
from the house. 

* After all,' said he, ' I think we had better go in and take break- 
fast, and talk afterwards. It seems to be in a good state of for- 
wardness.' 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

XVom eastern quarters now 

The son's up-wandering, 
His rajs on tne rook's brow 

And hill-side squandering ; 
Be glad, my soull and sing amidst thy pleatoM^ 

Fly from the house of dost, 

Up with thy thanks and trust 
To heaven's azure I— Thoxas Knroo. 

It was sufficiently proven at that breakfast, to Elizabeth's satlBfa^ 

tion, that it is possiole for one to be at the same time both veiy 

happy and a little uncomfortable. She had a degree of ocmsoioiit- 

ness upon her that amounted to that, more especially as she had a 

vexed knowledge that it was shared by at least one x>er8on in the 

room. The line of Clam's white teeth had never glimmered more 

mischievously Elizabeth dared not look at her. And she dared 

not look at Winthrop, and she dared not look at Rose. But Rose. 

to do her justice, seemed to be troubled with no oonsoioasiiefl 

bevond what was usual m\)[i Yieii, ^.ud which generally concerned 

only herself ; and she and. ^voSi^o^ Vft\^ -vx^ V^ «^t of talk with 

great ease all breakfastrtime. 
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'Now, how in the world are we going to get away?' thought 
Elizabeth, when breakfast was finishing ; without saying flat and 
bald wh^ we do it. Eose will want to go too, for she likes Win- 
throp quite well enoup^h for that/ 

And with the consciousness that she could not make the slightest 
manoeuvre, Elizabeth rose from table, 

* How soon must you go, Mr. Landholm }' said Eose, winningly. 
— * Presently, ma'am/ 

' I am sorry you must go so soon ! But we haven't a room to ask 
you to sit down in, if you were to stay/ 

*I am afraid I shouldn't wait to be asked, if I stayed,' said 
Winthrop. * But as I am not to sit down again. Miss Haye, if you 
will put on your bonnet, and ^ive me your company a little part of 
my way, I will keep my promise.' 

* What promise ? said Kose. 

'I will do better than my promise, for I mean to show Miss 
Haye a point of her property which perhaps she has not looked at 
lately.' 

* Oh, will you show it to me too ?' said Rose. 

' I will if there is time enough after I have brought Miss Haye 
back — I can't take both at once.* 

Eose looked m^stiiied, and Elizabeth, very glad to put on her 
bonnet, was the tirst out of the house, half laughing and half trem- 
bling with the excitement of getting off. 

* There is no need to be in such a hurry,' said Winthrop, as he 
<mme up, * now that breakfast is over.' 

Elizabeth was silent, troubled with that consciousness still, 
though now alone with the subject of it. He turned off from the 
road, and led her back into the woods a little way, in the same path 
by which she had once gone hunting for a tree to cut down. 

* It isn't as pretty a time of day as when I went out this morn- 
ing,' she said, forcing herself to say something. 

But Winthrop seemed in a state of pre-occupation too ; till they 
reached a boulder capped with green terns. 

* Now give me your hand,' said he. * Can you climb ?' 

They turned short by the boulder and began to mount the steep 
rugged hill-path, down which he had once carried his little sister. 
Elizabeth could make better footing than poor Winifred ; and very 
soon they stood on the old height from which they could see the 
fair Shatemuo coming down between the hiUs and sweeping round 
their own little woody Shahweetah and off to the South l3end. The 
tSan was bright on all the land now, though the cedars shielded 
the bit of hiU-top well ; and Wut-a-qut-o looked down upon them 
in all his gay Autumn attire. The sun was bright, but the air was 
clear and soft and free from mist and cloud and obscurity, as no 
sky is but October's. 

* Sit down/ said Winthrop, throwing himself on the bank which 
was carpeted with very short green grass. 

* I would just as lieve stand,' said Elizabeth. 

* I wouldn't as lieve have you. You've been on -^^xjot l^^j^Nss^^ 
enough to-day. Come ! _ 

Bhe yielded to the gentle pixWing oi\i<et V<Ka^. «s^^ ^^"^ ^^-^k^ '^ 

A. JL 
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the grass, half amused and half fretted ; wondering what he was 

foing to say next. Winthrop was silent for a little space ; and 
llizabeth sat looking straight before her, or rather with her head 
a little turned to the right, from her companion, towards Wut-a- 
Qut-o ; the deep sides of her sun-bonnet shutting out all hut a little 
iramed picture of the gay woody foreground, a bit of the blue river, 
and the mountain's yellow side. 

* How beautiful it was all down there, three or four hours ago,' 
said Elizabeth. 

* I didn't know you had so much romance in your disposition— 
to go there this morning to meet me.' 

* I didn't go there to meet you.' — * Yes, you did.' 

* I didn't !' said Elizabeth. * I never thought of such a thing as 
meeting you.' 

* Nevertheless, in the regular chain and sequence of events, you 
went there to meet me. If you hadn't gone you wouldn't have met me.' 

* Oh, if you put it in that way,' said Elizabeth, * there's no harm 
in that.* 

* There is no harm in it at all. Quite the contrary.' 

* I think it was the prettiest walk I ever took in my life,* said 
Elizabeth, — 'before that, I mean,' she added blushing. 

* My experience would say after it,' said Winthrop, in an amused 
tone. — * It was rather a confused walk after that,' said Elizabeth. 

* I never was quite so much surprised.* 

* You see I had not that disadvantage. I was only — gratified.' 

* Why,* said Elizabeth, her jealous fear instantly starting again, 

* you didn't know what my answer would be before you asked me ?' 
She waited for Winthrop' s answer, but none came. Elizabeth 
could not bear it. ^ 

* Did you ?* she said, looking round in her eagerness. 
He hesitated an instant, and then answered, * Did you V 
Elizabeth had no words. Her face sought the shelter of her sun- 
bonnet again, and she almost felt as if she would have liked to seek 
the shelter of the earth bodily, by diving down into it. Her brain 
was swimming. There was a rush of thoughts and ideas, a train 
of scattered causes and consequences, which then she had no power 
to set in order ; but the rush almost overwhelmed her, and what 
was wanting, shame added. She was vexed with herself for her 
jealousy in divining, and her impatience in asking foolish ques- 
tions ; and in her vexation was ready to be vexed with Winthrop, 
— if she only knew how. She longed to lay her head down in her 
hands, but pride kept it up. She rested her chin on one hand, and 
wondered when Winthrop would sneak again, — she could not,— 
and what he would say ; gazing at the blue bit of water and gay 
mountain- side, and thinking that she was not giving him a par- 
ticularly favourable specimen of herself that morning, and vexed 
out of measure to thinli it. Then upon this, a very quietly spoken 

* Elizabeth !' came to her ear. It was the first time Winthrop had 
called her so; but that was not all. Quietly spoken as it was, 
there was not only a little m(\\i\rj, there was a little amusement 

and a little admonition iu tl^Q Xou^. W. ^\m^^ ^Uzabeth to 
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her spirit's depths, but with several feelings ; and for the life of 
her, she could not have spoken. 

* What is the reason you should hide your face so carefully from 
me ?' he went on presently, much in the same tone. * Mine is open 
to you — it isn't fair play.* 

Elizabeth could have iau£>:hed if she had not been afraid of crying. 
She kept herself hid in her sunbonnet, and made no reply. 

* Suppose you take that thing off, and let me look at you.* 

* It snades my face from the sun.' 

* The cedar trees will do that for you.'—* No, they wouldn't.' 
And she kept her face steadily lixed upon the opposite' shore, 

only brought straight before her now ; thinking to herself that she 
would carry this point at any rate. But in another minute she was 
somewhat astounded to find "Winthrop's left hand — he was sup- 
porting himself carelessly on his right — quietly, very ouietly, un- 
tying her sunbonnet strings ; and then rousing himself, with the 
other hand he lifted the bonnet from her head. It gave a full view 
then of hair in very nice order, and a face not quite so ; for the 
colour had now flushed to her very temples with more feelings than 
one, and her eye was downcast, not caring to show its revelations. 
She knew that Winthrop took an observation of all, to his heart's 
content ; but she could not look at him for an instant. Then with- 
out saying anything, he got up and went off to a little distance, 
where he made himself busy among some of the bushes and vines 
which were gay with the full colouring. Elizabeth sat drooping 
her head on her knees, for she could not absolutely hold it up. She 
looked at her sunbonnet lying on the bank besider her ; but it is 
not an improper use of language to say that she dared not put 
it on. 

* I have met my master now,' she thought, and her eyes sparkled, 
— * once for all — if I never did before. — What a fool I am ! 

For she knew, she acknowledged to herself at the same moment, 
that she did not like him the less for it — she liked him exceedingly 
the more ; in spite of a twinge of deep mortification about it, and 
though there was bitter shame that he should know or guess any 
of her feeling. If her eyes sparkled, they sparkled through tears. 
The tears were got rid of, for Winthrop came back and threw him- 
self down again. Then with that he began to put wreaths of the 
orange and red winterberries and sprays of wych hazel and bits of 
exquisite ivy, one after the other, into her hands. Her hands took 
them mechanically, one after the other. Her eyes buried them- 
selves in them. She wished for her sunbonnet shield again. 

* What do you bring these to me for ?* she said rather abruptly. 

* Don't you Hke to have them ?' said he, putting into her fingers 
another magnificent piece of Virginia creeper. 

* Yes indeed — very much — ^but ' 

* It will be some time before I see you again,' said he, as he added 
the last piece of his bunch. * These will be til gone.* 

* Some time !' said Elizabeth. 

* Yes. There is work on my hands down yonder t\sa.t. -^^isss*^^ 
no delay, I could but just snatch, tim^ «viqWl^\:Q ^^^^ssv^^s<^^^st'fe" 
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' I am yery mncli obliged to you for these !' said Elizabetli, re- 
turning to her bunch of brilliant vine branches. 

* You can pay me for them in any way you please/ — The oolour 
started again, but it was a yery gentle, humble, and frank look 
which she turned round upon him. His was bright enough. 

* How soon do you think of coming to Mannahatta ?* 

' I don't know/ said Elizabeth, not choosing to say exactly the 
words that came to her tongue. 

* If I could be here too, I should say this is the best place.' 

* Can't you come often enough?' — *How often would be often 
enough f* said he with an amused look. 

' lieave definitions on one side, and please answer me.' 

* Willingly. I leaye the definition on your side. I don't like to 
speak in the dark.' 

* Well, can't you come tolerably often ?* said Elizabeth, colouring. 
He smiled. 

* Not for some time. My hands are yery full just now.' 

* You contrive to have them so always, don't you ?* 

* I like to have them so. It is not always my contrivance.* 

* What has become of that suit — I don't know the names now— 
in which you were engaged two or three years ago — in which you 
took so many objections, and the Chancellor allowed them all,— 
against Mr. Brick ?* 

* Ryle ?' — * Yes ! — I believe that's the name.' 

* For a man called Jean Lessing ?' 

* I don't anything about Lessing^— I think Ryle was the other 
name — You were against Ryle.' 

* Lessing was Mr. Herder s brother-in-law.' 

*I don't remember Mr. Herder's brother-in-law — though I 
believe Mr. Herder did have something to do with the case, or some 
interest in it/ — * How did you know anything about it ?* 

* You havn't answered me,' said Elizabeth, laughing and colomr- 
ing brightly. — *One question is as good as another,' said Winthrop, 
smiling. 

* But one answer is much better than another,' said Elizabeth in 
a little confusion. — * The suit against Ryle was very suocessfoL I 
recovered for him some ninety thousand dollars.' 

'Ninety thousand dollars!' — Her thoughts took somewhat of a 
wide circle and cxime back. 

* The amount recovered is hardly a fair criterion of the skill em- 
ployed, in every instance. I must correct your judgment.' 

* 1 know more about it than that,' said Elizabeth. ' How far 
your education has gone ! — and mine is only just beginning/ 

* I should be sorry to think mine was much more than beginning* 
Now do you know we must go down ? — lor I must be at Mountam 
Spring to meet the stage-coach.' ^ • 

* How soon y said Elizabeth, springing up. 

* There is time enough ; but I want not to hurry you down the 
hill. ' — He had put her sunbonnet on her head again and was re- 
tying^ it — * Mr. Landholm.' 

' Fou must not call me tliaV \ie «Baii. 

'Let me, till I can get coma;ge \o ^^ ^wx^iTasJOKfiCL^^^sfc^ 
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* How much odurage does it want V 

* If you don't stop/ said Elizabeth, her eyes filling with tears, 
* I shall not be able to say one word of what I want to say.' 

He stood still, holding the strings of her sunbonnet in either 
hand. Elizabeth gathered breath, or courage, and went on. 

* A little while ago 1 was grieving myself to think that you did 
not know me — now, I am very much ashamed to think that you 
do.' — He did not move, nor she. 

* I know I am not worthy to have you look at me. My only hope 
is, that you will make me oetter.' 

The bonnet did not hide her face this time. He looked at it a 
little, at the simplicity of ingenuous trouble which was working in 
it, and then pushing the bonnet a little back, kissed first one cheek 
and then the lips, which by that time were bent down almost out 
of reach. But he reached them ; and Elizabeth was obliged to take 
her answer, in which there was as much of gentle forgiveness and 
promise as of affection. 

* You see what you have to expect, if you talk to me in this 
strain,' said he, lightly. * I think I shall not be troubled with much 
more of it. I don't like to leave you in this frame of mind. I 
would take you to Mountain Spring in the boat — ^if I could bring 
you back again.' 

* I could bring myself back,' said Elizabeth. They were going 
down the hill ; in the course of which, it may be remarked, Win- 
throp had no reason to suppose that she once saw anything but the 
ground. — * I am afraid you are too tired.' 

* No, indeed, I am not. I should like it — if there is time.' 

* Go in less time that way than the other.' 
So they presently reached the lower ground. 

* Do you want anything from the house ?' said "Winthrop, as they 
came near it. 

* Only the oars— if you will get those, I will untie the boat.' 

* Then I'll not get tne oars. I'll get them on condition that you 
stand still here. — So they went down together to the rocks, and 
Elizabeth put herself in the stern of the little boat, and they pushed 
off. 

To any peonle who could think of anything but each other, 
October onetea enough to till eyes, ears, and understanding ; that 
is, if ears can be filled with silence, which perhaps is preaicable. 
Absolute silence on this occasion was wanting, as there was a good 
deal of talking ; but for eyes and understanding, perhaps it may 
safely be said that those of the two people in the Merry-go-round 
took the benefit of everything they passed on their way ; with a 
reduplication of pleasure which arose f^om the throwing and catch- 
ing of that ball of conversation, in which, like the herb-stuffed 
ball of the Arabian physician of old, — ^lay perdu certain hidden 
virtues of sympathy. But Shahweetah's low rocky shore never 
oiOfered more beauty to any eyes than to theirs that day, as they 
coasted slowly round it. Colours, colours ! If 0<itft\i<£t.\v'?A>:si<5jec^ ^ 
dyer, he could not have shown, a gt^«^^^ ^ociftXi ^'^^'^'^s^^'^'j>>^Xs< 

There were some locust trees in t\i^ ov^t^. ^^^^^^'^^^^Jk '^^Dw 
tberirer; trees that Mr. Laiid\io\m \if)A ^\asi\ft^^»?«»'^^* 
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were slow to turn, yet they were changing:. One soft feathery 
head was in yellowish green, another of more neutral colour ; and 
hlending with them were the tints of a few reddish soft-tinted 
alders helow. That group was not gay. Further on were a thicket 
of dull coloured alders at the edge of some flags, and ahove them 
hUzed a giant huckleberry bush in bright flame colour ; close by 
that were the purple red tufts of some common sumachs — ^the one 
beautifully rich, the other beautifully striking. A Uttie way from 
them stood a tulip tree, its green changing: with yellow. Beyond 
came cedars, in groups, wreathed with bright tawny gr&ye vines, 
and splendid Yirginia creepers, now in full glory. Above their 
tops, on the higher ground, was a rich green belt of pines — above 
them, the changing ti*ees of the forest again. Here showed an elm 
its straw-coloured head — there stood an ash in beautiful grey- 
purple ; very stately. The comus family in rich crimson — others 
crimson-purple ; maples showing yellow and flame-colour and red 
all at once ; one beauty still in green was orange-tipped with rich 
orange. The birches were a darker hue of the same colour ; hicko- 
ries bright as gold. Then came the rocks, and rocky precipitous 
5oint of Shahweetah ; and the echo of the row-locks uom the wall, 
hen the i>oint was turned, and the littie boat sought the bottom of 
the bay, nearing Mountain Spring all the while. The water was 
glassy smooth ; the boat went — too fast. 

Down in the bay the character of the woodland was a litUc 
different. It was of fuller growth, and with many fewer ever 
greens, and some addition to the variety of the changing deciduous 
leaves. When they got quit« to the bottom of the bay and were 
coasting along close under the shore, there was perhaps a more 
striking display of Autumn's glories at their side, than the rocks of 
Shahweetah could show them. They coasted slowly along, looking 
and talking. The combinations were beautiful. There was the 
dark fine bright red of some pepperidges showing behind the green 
of an unchanged maple ; near oy stood another maple, the leaves 
of which were all seemingly withered, a plain reddish light wood- 
colour ; while below its withered foliage a thrifty poison sumach 
wreathing round its trunk and lower branches, was in a beautiful 
confusion of fresh green and the orange and red changes, yet but 
just begun. Then another slight maple with the same dead wood- 
coloured leaves, into which, to the very top, a Yirginia creeper had 
twined itself, and that was now brilliantly scarlet, magnifloent in 
the last degree. Another like it a few trees oflE"— both reflected 
gorgeously m the stUl water. Eock oaks were part green and part 
seer ; at the edge of the shore below them a quantity of reddish low 
shrubbery; the cornus, dark crimson and!^ red brown, with its 
white berries showing underneath, and more pepperidges in very 
bright red. One maple stood with its leaves parti-coloured reddish 
ana green — another with beautiful orange-coloured foliage. Ashes 
in superb very dark purple ; they were all changed. Then alders. 
oaks, and chestnuts still ^reen. A kaleidoscope view, on water and 
land, as the little boat glided. aYon^ ^eiAm's t^inbow ripples in to- 
wards the shore. la the "bo\.loTQ. oi ^i\vfi\i^l '^HaJQatQr^\i\wM^Vi.t the 
boat to iandy under a grea\. le^ Qg2iL\iVsi^^*ws^*va.N^\3KaWi. 
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green beauty yet at the very edge of the water. Mountain Spring 
was a little way off, hidden by an outsetting point of woods. As 
the boat touched the tree-roots, Winthrop laid in. the oars and came 
and took a seat by the boat's mistress. ^ 

' Are you sroing to walk to Mountain Spring the rest of the way ? 
she said.— * No.* 

* Will the sta^e-coach take you up here ?' 

* If it comes, it will. What are you going to do with yourself 
now, till I see you again ?' 

* There's enough to do/ said Elizabeth, sighing. * I am going^ to 
try to- behave myself. How soon will tiie coach be here now ?' — 
* I think, not until I have seen you about half way over the bay on 
your way home.' 

* you will not see me/ said Elizabeth. * I am not going before 
the coach does.' — * Yes you are.' 

* What makes you think so ?* 

* Because it wiU not come till I have seen you at least, I should 
judge, half across the bay.* 

* But I don't want to go.' 

* You are so unaccustomed to doing things you don't want to do, 
that it is good discipline for you.' 

* Do you mean that seriously ?' said Elizabeth, looking a little 
disturbed. 

* I mean it half seriously,' said he laughing, getting up to push 
the boat to shore, which had swung a little off. 

*But nobody likes, or wants, self-imposed discipline,' said 
Elizabeth. ' 

* Tliis isn't self-imposed— I impose it,' said he throwing the rope 
round a branch of flie tree. * 1 don't mean anything that need 
make you look ao,' he added as he came back to his place. 

Elizabeth looked up and her brow cleared. 

* I dare say you are right,' she said. * I will do just asyou 

§ lease.' * Stop a minute,' said he, gently taking her hand—* What 
o you * dare say ' I am right about ?' 

* This— or anjrthing,' EUzabeth said, her eye wavering between 
the water and the shore. 

* I don't want you to think that.' 

* But how am I going to help it ?' 

Ho smiled a little and looked grave too. 

* I am goin^ to give you a lesson to study.' 

* Well V said Elizabeth, with quick pleasure ; and she watched, 
very like a child, while Winthrop sought in his'pocket and brought 
out an old letter, tore off a piece of the back and wrote on his knee 
with a pencil. Then he gave it to her. But it was the precept, — 

'Little children, keep yoorselyea from idola.' 

Elizabeth's face changed, and her eyes lifted themselves not up 
again. The colour rose, and spread, and deepened, and her head 
only bent lowfer down over the paper. That thrust was with a 
barbed weapon. And there was a profound hu&bL^ ^^x^iiw -^w \sfsoSis^ 
head and a pained brow, till a iiandi c^^xcl^^ ^eiiJO^ ^'^V*^'^'^^?^^\^^ 
and the paper and occupied tia.ft ^^et^\)Q3aX.V^^'^- ^s^s.^^^^ 
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same liand that her fancy had once seen fall of oharaoter-Hshe aaiT 
it again now ; her thoufi:hts made a sprinfr back to that time and 
then to this. She looked np. It was a look to see. There was a 
witching mingling of the frank, the childlike, and the womanly, in 
her troubled face ; frankness that would not deny the truth that 
her monitor seemed to have read, a childlike simplicity of shame 
tliat he should have divined it, and a womanly self-respect that 
owned it had nothing to be ashamed of. These were not all the 
feelings that were at work, nor that showed their workinfir ; and it 
was a face of brilliant expression that Elizabeth lifted to her com- 
panion. In the cheeks the blood spoke brightly ; in the eyes, fire ; 
there was more than one tear there, too ; and the carve of the lips 
was unbent with a little tremulous play. Winthrop must have 
been a man of self-command to have stood it ; but he looked appa- 
rently no more concerned than if old Kajren had lifted up her face 
at him. 

* Do you know,' she said, and the moved line of the lips might 
plainly be seen, 'you are making it the more hard for me to learn 
your lesson, even in the very giving it me ?' 

* What shall I do ?*— Elizabeth hesitated, and conquered herself. 

* I guess you needn't do anything,' she said, half laughing. * I'll 
try and do my part.' — There was a little answer of the face then, 
that sent Elizabeth's eyes to the ground. * What do you mean by 
these words ?' she said, looking at them agfain. 

* I don't mean anything. I simply give them to you/ 

' Yes, and I might see an old musket standing round the house ; 
but if you take it up and present it at me, it is fair to ask what you 
mean !' — * It is not an old musket, to begin with/ said Winthrop, 
laughing ; * and if it goes off, it will shoot you through the heart* 

'You nave the advantage of me entirely, this morning!' said 
Elizabeth. * I give up. I hope the next time you have the pleasure 
of seeing me, I shall oe myself.' 

' I hope so. I intend to keep mt/ identity. Now as that stage-^ 
coach will not come till you get half over the bay ' 

And a few minutes thereafter, the little boat was skimming back 
for the point of Shahweetah, though not quite so swiftly as it had 
come. But Elizabeth was not a mean oarsman ; and in good time 
she got home, and moored the Merry-go*round in its place. She 
was walking up to the house then, in very happy mood, one hand 
dependiug musingly at either string of her sunbonnet, when she was 
met by her cousin. 

'Well,' said Rose, 'have you been out iU the woods all this 
while ?'— ' No.' 

' I suppose it's all settled between you and Mr. Landholm }* 

Elizabeth stood an. instant, with hands depending as aforesaid, 
and then with a little inclination of her person, somewhat stately 
and more graceful, gave Kose to understand that she had no MU- 
tradiction to make to this insinuation. 

*Ib it ?* said Rose. * Did he come up for that V 

'I Buppoae you know w\ia\.\kfe tiwsife io^t \j^ttet than I do/ 
*Did you know 1 irrole aleUet \»\imV 
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* I guessed it afterwards. Eose !' said Elizabeth, suddenly, 
' there waa nothing but about Karen in it ?' 

'Nothing in the world!' said Rose, quickly. 'What should 
there be?' 

* What did you write for ?* 

' 1 was frightened to death, and I wanted to see somebody ; and 
I knew you wouldn't send for him. Wasn* t^t good I did ?* 

Rose clapped her hands. The colour in Elizabeth's face was 
gradually getting brilliant. She passed on. 

* And now you'll live in Mannahatta ?* 
Elizabeth cud not answer. 

* And will you send for old Mr. Landholm to come back and take 
care of this place again r' 

* Hush, Rose ! Mr. Landholm will do what he pleases.' 

* You don't please about it, I suppose?' 

' Yes I do, Rose, — not to talk at slU on the subject !' 



THE "END, 
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JACK SHEPPARD. By W. H. AiKswoRTtt. Illustrated 
by George Cruikshank. 

In 1 vol. demy 8vo, pric« 5s. doth, emblematically gilt. 

MISER'S DAUGHTER. By W. H. Aikswobth. Ulna* 
trated by George Oruikshank. 

In 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 68. cloth, emblematically |^t. 

OLD ST. PAUL'S. By W. H. Ainsworth. lUustrated 
by George Cruikshank. 

In 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 61. cloth, emblematically'gilt. 

GUY FAWKES. By W. H. AnrawoRTH. XlhttttAted 
by George Cruikshank. 

" It is scarcely surprising that Harriion Ainsworth should have Mtfuted to Iritnenlf 
a very wide popularity, when we eonsidtf how happily he has ehoBen Ids tktritte*. 
Sometimes, by the Inolaest inspiration, he has chosen a fomaooe ci ca]^tivatiBf and 
enthralline fascination, such as 'Crichton/ the 'Admirable Oriehton.* Bomty tto 
one eter nit upon a worthier hero of romance^ not from the days of ApuleiM %o 
those of Le Sage or of Bulwer Lytton. Sometimes the scene and Um very titte of 
his romance have been some renowned strnotore, a palace, a T^HscMi, or a flnlrtnK, 
It is thus with the * Tower of London,' < Windsor Castle,' * Old St. Fiuirs.' SeaMChr 
less ability, or, rather, we should say, perhaps more correctly, scarcely leas adnwU 
ness in the choice of a new theme, in the instance of one of ma lAteat Htevarr »ro* 
dactions— viz., the ' Star Chamber.' But the readers of Mr. Ain8W<nrtift--aii4 tt^ 
now number thousands upon thousands — ^need hardly be informed of this ; mad BOV 
that a uniform illustrated edition of his works is publuhed, we do aot doubt but that 
tiuM large number of readers eyen. will be eonmderably increased." '~ 



LONDON : GEORaE EOUTLKX)Q» & CiO ,, H k3as33^QS><5S.^S^aaHR. 



New Editions of the foUowingr Now Ready. 

"HALF-HOUBS WITH THE BEST AUTHOBS." 
In 2 vol. crown 8vo, price 12s. cloth lettered, 

HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST AUTHORS. 
Bj Chablbs Ktkiqwc. A New Edition, with 62 Illostrationa by W. 
Hanre;^, and Steel Portraits. 

*<Tms book is a complete treasury of knowledge and amusement, containing 
biographical notices of, and extracts from, the best works of upwards of 300 or 
our most celebrated authors. It is the best and most popular introduction to 
English Literature ever published — a branch of knowledge shown by the Beport 
of the Civil Service Commission to have been frightfully neglected." 

Cheap Edition of 
"HALF-HOUBS WITH THE BEST AUTHOBS.*' 
'In 2 vols. 8vo, price 9s. cloth lettered, 

HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST AUTHORS. 
By ChjjiiiXS Kxtight. With Critical and Biographical ^JTotices. 

Also, uniform, price 4s. 6d. cloth lettered, 

HALF-HOURS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. Selected 
and arranged by ChabIiES Knight. 



ALPHONSB KABB'S "TOUB BOUND MY GABDEN." 
Price 68. doth, or 5s. 6d. gilt edges, 

TOUR ROUND MY GARDEN. By A. Kabb. A New 
Edition, edited by the Bev. J. G-. Wood, printed on tinted paper and Illus- 
trated with 117 Engravings from deaians by W. Harvey. 

Blackwood says — " I nave read the * Tour round my G«rden,' by Alphonse 
Earr, and think it is calculated to do a world of good. The stay-at-home man 
pursues the traveller with incessant banter ; he shows that in his little world of 
a garden he has all the pains and pleasures, all the sights and sounds, of travel." 



EDITED BY THE BBV. B. A. WILLMOTT. 
In One Volume, price 6b. eloth gilt, 

BURNS' POETICAL WORKS. Edited by the 
Bev. B. A, WiLLicoTT. With Biographical Notice, and Illustrated by John 
Gilbert. 

Also uniform, price 6s. each, edited by the Bev. B. A. Willmott. 

HERBERT'S POETICAL AND PROBE WORKS. 

GRAY, PARNELL, WHARTON, AND COLLINS. 

COWPER'S POETICAL WORKS. 

AKENSIDE AND DYER'S POETICAL WORKS. 



Cheapest and best Edition of Webster's Dictionary, in One Vol., 1280 pages, 

price 16s. cloth lettered, 

WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE.* Bevised and enlarged by C. A.^Goodbich. A new 
edition, with the Modem Geographical Names »nd their^pronunciation. This 
edition contains all the words of the quarto, as well as the authorities and illus- 
trations in all doubtful and contested cases. 

** Every one should have a standard dictionary at their elbows, and while they 

are about it, should get the best. That dictionary is Noah Webster's. It will I 

tell you everything in regard to your mother tongue that yo^ 'w«Di<.\ftVsMar« % >. 

a copy should be in every house, and every nvBtn, -?iOT0Aa^ «iA <3(k^^ osm^ v=»''^»a«'e» N 

access to it." ^ ^ 

/ OrOfr JUmOedg^i Mition, /ormerly ^liAKed Vij l-w^^^ '^"^ ^ * 



RAILWAY AND. HOME READING. 



CBARZiBS XiSVBS*S JBatTWUIL OXBAI&T. 

Price, 28. boards. 

Abthub 0'LBi.BY*s Advbkttjbes. 

" We would rather be the author of ' Charles O'Mallej,* and * Harry Lorrequer,' 
than hundreds of •Pickwick Papers/ and ' Nicholas Nicklebys.' '* — Standard. 



P&SSCOTT'S 'WO&XS. 

Price 2s. each. 

Febdiwand jLvd Isabella.. 2 Vols. I Philip II. 2 Vols. 
Conquest OP Pebu. 2 Vols. | Conquest of Mexico. .2 Vols. 

and 

BiOGBApniCAL AND Cbitical Essats ; reprinted from th& genuine American 

Edition, with all the Notes, &c. 

** Prescott's works, in point of style, rank with the ablest English historians, 
and paragraphs may be found in which the grace and elegance of Addison are 
combined with Robertson's cadence and Gibbon's brilliancy." — Athenceum. 



Price Is. 6d. each. Price 28. each. 

Light and Dabkness. I Susan Hoplet. 

Lilly Dawson. | Night Side ov Natubb. 

'* Mrs. Crowe has a clearness and plain force of style, and a power in giving 
reality to a scene, by accumulating a number of minute details, that reminds us 
forcibly of Defoe." — Aberdeen Banner. 



Price Is,, boards. Price Is. 6d., boards. 



The Money Lendeb. 
Price 28. 6d. cloth. 



IIeib of Selwood. 

DOWAGEB. 

Pin Money. 
Self. 



Mothebs and Dauqhtebs. 
Soldier of Lyons. 
** Mrs. Gore is one of the most popular writers of the day ; her works are all 
pictures of existing life and manners." 



MZSS ]li«ZZrTOSB'S "WORXS. 

Price Is. 
Cha«b:^s and Counteb Chabms. | Obacx and Isibbl. 

Price Is. 6d. 
The Lowly and the Lofty. 
'Oliss IM'Intosh's style reminds the reader forcibly of Miss Edgeworth and Mrs. 
Opie ; all her books inculcate high moral principles, and exalt what is honourable 
in i)urpo8e and deep in affection." 



"W. CARZiSTOM'S T&AZTS AXTB STOKZSS. 

Price Is. 6d. each. 



Tbbee Tasks, Bhanb Fa]>ix*8 

Wedding, &c. 
Phil Pakcell, The Gkogbatht ov 

AN Ibish Oath, &c. 



Phelim O'Toole's Coubtship, &c. 
poob scholab, wildgoose lodge, 

&C. 

The Hedge School, Patity Tight, 
&c. \ 

" Unless another ^'.asteT-\^and\W^:e CwcVeVou'ft vJciovi^^ «^^^«s>'*.\*t» his-peges, 
and biB alone, that future generai^oTvs m\x«.\.\oo>5.^ox >i>DLft \x\tf»\. ^ W^afc-^jt^M^ 
of the Irish peasantry, ^bo 'wm etc \oT\?i \v^^e ^?>?>-a«^ «««? \t«tsv\>aa » — »^ 
'^'*d and the rccorda of liiatQxy ."— EdinWrgH r.et^uu. ^ • 



^. 



RAILWAY AND HOME RiADINO. 



,t respect^ M the sloriee either of Murrjnt, Cooje: 
MISS ATTSTEWfi -WOSKS. 



■grdMil niBteri»l« of tie t»le." 

TEE MISSSa PORTBB'S WORKS. 



Tbe Antbor af "RooklngbKni." 

Price U, ed, ewh. Prica One Shilling, ijo»rdi. 

rsntu; or, Ymincer BrDther. I Lori ud Akbitioh. 
Li. ATaleofMoaamLife. | 

the worki of thii author beu- the imprint of t, mutBr-hand. and Br 
111 lo be confounded with the dsnbs thrunn together in the circuit 

Tlie Antlmr of " 'amitefrlar*." 



"The salhor of ' Whitdiwi' bu won for bimself ■ worid-wido 6une ; hi 
boohg Ar« BBferlj eoDghl Aftflr ; 1h«j will tiao b«ftr reading a oecond and thiri 
time— BO ordeal that to few bookg ue ibie to etud." 




I'HICl 



NGS, 



I IHST LIEllTENAN^I 
STORY, 

By LAttT CATHERINE LONG, 

A"l>fr ./".W Iluland Ail't.*.- 

^ innxic'Ji:. 

T).c I'lililiflliijrs Iiiivi- mud. witislVliori in ia^uing n Cli*l 
IMiilmuf iJi'iy Ciilhcnni- L-iig's "Tim Fikst Likutknas 
S((.RT>^i:iii'y liflve 1h-i'ii itnliircrl lo Q.ld i]m ivi-ll-known ii 
viiliiiiblp wnrk'to ilifir linl of Clii.'iiii PiillicJitions.-whh llie f 
loinii'iionjllinl till* tnl'Nif it dici.loy>t, nf> leas llian the priiieil^ 
ii irii'ulwi--'^, will secure fur it a iMipalnrily t)U''« i*» extwwl 
I IIS Hint wliii-li hit^i Ixcn (ic-finrii.'i If Miss \Vi;tlicrcirs " V 
1 Will.' Wiirlil," i>f '■tjij,.,rliv."-.vrij-K?' w\,u-h I'li/e wou tlieir 

' 'J ; I tlldl till' '■TtJ 

1.,,,, ,, more |.opulnr I 

\jj^„ \i ill.* Aiilliortras i 

l.;,i,,(, ■ 'I lalfiit 'if ihej 

lii.Tlii-i ' ' ■ I'y lier writings,! 

HKirul, iol^^ll>_>iu:,l, i,ivl,n'ligloii^ iv.ll-l.fmg..f s-iciety. 

SO"' UKADiY— eitlC'l': TWO SHILUNOS, 

A itm iJtniox OF 

SIR ROLAND ASHTOJ 

nv LADY CATllEllINE LOXG. 



LONDON: 
CO.,, J 
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